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NATIONAL DEFENCES AND VOLUNTEERS. 


Accorprne to the practice of Con- 
tinental nations, the “ Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to consider 
the Defences of the United King- 
dom” should be carefully locked up 
in the office of our Minister for War; 
and the works they recommend, both 
while in progress and when complet- 
ed, should be jealously guarded from 
the inspection of strangers. Our 
Government has acted wisely in put- 
ting aside such prejudices, and boldly 
declaring what is considered neces- 
sary to render our dockyards secure. 
An attempt at secresy would have 
been a mere pretence, while any 
foreigner can hire a boat at Ports- 
mouth and cruise about Spithead 
roadstead, counting the tiers of guns 
till sea-sickness compelled him to put 
back. The subject can now be well 
ventilated by the daily and periodical 
press, both at home and abroad, and 
We may get a few useful hints from 
the other side of the Channel—Jas 
est ab hoste docere. We hope our allies 
will pardon the expression. But it 
is @ perfect misnomer to call this 
& “Report on the Defences of the 
United Kingdom ;” it is a report 
on the defences of the dockyards 
alone. “The defence of London,” say 
the Commissioners, “ has not been 
brought under our consideration.” 
We are not told why Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s instructions confined the Com- 
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missioners’ attention to certain locali- 
ties, instead of calling on them for 
a general scheme to resist invasion. 
But we may guess with tolerable 
certainty that Government considered 
it better to put forward this Report 
(which is so far very useful) as a 
feeler, and accustom the public to 
the subject. In no other way can we 
account for their taking such care 
of the pence, and letting the pound 
take care of itself. Government 
knew very well that, once they had 
directed serious attention to the sub- 
ject, no other result could follow the 
publication of this Report than a 
general outcry for a comprehensive 
scheme. There have been half-a- 
dozen pamphlets on the defence of 
our shores and metropolis, bearing, 
or which might have borne, well- 
known names. At least as many 
others must have been drawn up offi- 
cially, for the private information of 
the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, and military authorities. Let 
all ot these be now put into the hands 
of a commission, who will make such 
further examination of individuals 
and localities as they consider neces- 
sary, and tell us plainly what we 
ought to do, and what we shall have 
to pay. In such a delicate matter 
we see no objection to Ministers giv- 
ing us the reports by two instalments, 
provided they do not procrastinate 
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too long; only we must decline to 
reciprocate—our instalments shall be 
aid when we know what Mr. Manta- 
ini terms the “ demd total.” 

Although the Commissioners have 
offered no suggestions for the defence 
of London, they kindly inform us of 
the dreadful calamities which its cap- 
ture would involve. Lord Overstone 
was asked his opinion on the matter, 
and a reply is published, in which he 
does not endeavour to soothe our ap- 
prehensions. If a timid capitalist or 
shipowner, therefore, dips into the 
pages of this Report, to see how the 
Commissioners propose protecting his 
safe room in Lombard Street, or mer- 
chantmen at Blackwall, he will meet 
with disappointment. Instead of an 
antidote, he will only learn the vira- 
lence of the poison. But he may 
comfort himself with Lord Over- 
stone’s assurance, that if the French 
take London, the Londoners will not 
fall alone. Provincial competitors 
and correspondents must share their 
fate ; and ruin, disaster, and national 
degradation be the common lot of 
Englishmen. 

We shall first examine the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and then offer 
some further remarks on invasion ge- 
nerally, especially as connected with 
the duties of volunteers. 

We shall assume throughout that 
an invader of England must be a 
Frenchman. This should excite no 
angry feelings; it is paying them a 
handsome compliment, and does not 
involve the converse that a French- 
man must be an invader of England. 
France would be extremely angry if 
we supposed any other nation dared 
plunge into an abyss on whose brink 
the great Napoleon paused. No one 
expects to see Don Cossacks prowling 
about the banks of the Thames, or 
the Great Eastern bringing over Ge- 
neral Harney with an American di- 
vision on her return trip. French 
authors write with such agreeable 
-candour of fighting a bataille heureuse 
in Surrey, and making a hop-skip- 
-and-jmp to London afterwards, that 
it is only fair to say what welcome 
they shall receive. 

The dockyards of the United King- 
dom, Pembroke excepted, are south 
of the Thames and Bristol Channel. 
The principal is Portsmouth, “ not 
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only as regards its capabilities for 
building, repairing, and refitting 
ships of war, and the vast amount of 
stores of every denomination collected 
there for the service of the fleet, but 
also from its central position on the 
south coast of England.” Plymouth 
is “the second great naval arsenal 
and port for men-of-war in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” Pembroke is “nota 
fitting-out yard, but its capabilities 
as a building-yard are greater than 
those of any other of our great na- 
val establishments.” Chatham and 
Sheerness are on the Medway, the 
former a building-yard, the latter 
“inferior in importance to the other 
naval dockyards.” Woolwich is im- 
portant as “a building and steam 
yard,” besides its enormous arsenal, 
whence all our artillery equipments 
for land and sea service are supplied, ' 
Deptford on the Thames, above Wool- 
wich, is a small building-yard, but 
large victualling establishment. Last- 
ly, Haulbowline, in Cork harbour, 
affords means of “ refitting, coaling, 
and provisioning the fleet.” The Com- 
missioners observe that “ without 
under-estimating the resources of the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, and 
other great centres of the commercial 
marine, we believe that the speciali- 
ties of the royal navy are such as to 
render it impossible for any or all of 
them to make up for the loss of any 
of our dockyards,” 

The Commissioners direct their 
attention, in examining and reporting 
on each of the dockyards, to the sea- 
ward defences which are required 
against a purely naval force; and to 
the landward defences, which would 
only be necessary in case of actual 
invasion. Between the two there is 
a vast difference. For an invasion 
by land immense preparations must 
be made. Infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery must be embarked in France, 
and disembarked in England—opera- 
tions requiring the greatest nicety, 
liable to be thwarted by the weather 
in spite of all the appliances of steam, 
and utterly impracticable if a supe- 
rior naval force was anywhere with- 
in summons. But however great our 
naval superiority, our ships cannot 
at all times prevent an enemy from 
shelling our dockyards, if the dock- 
yards look to the ships alone for 
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protection. If our Channel fleet was 
at Cork, or even at Plymouth, the 
French admiral might get up steam 
in Cherbourg at midnight, and be 
abreast of Portsmouth by daybreak. 
It would be intolerable to allow him 
four or five hours to shell the dock- 
yard before our fleet came up. The 
Commissioners justly remark that 
“to station permanently at each of 
our dockyards and arsenals a naval 
force sufficient for its defence, and 
having no other object, would be in- 
consistent with the duties of a fleet, 
and would, in fact, be using the navy 
to maintain the dockyards, instead 
of the dockyards to maintain the 
fleet.” They recommend extensive 
additions to the seaward defences of 
our dockyards, for “in their pre- 
sent state an enemy might, in the 
temporary absence of our fleet, or in 
the event of any contingency giving 
him command of the Channel, de- 
stroy any of these establishments 
without the necessity of landing upon 
our shores.” The forts which it is 
proposed to erect for the purpose of 
guarding the entrances to our dock- 
yards, would be somewhat similar to 
those which kept our fleet at ba 

before Cronstadt and Sebastopol, 
modified to suit the localities. The 
Thames and Medway would both be 
further closed by a floating boom or 
barrier moored across the river in 
time of war. The Commissioners, 
for sundry good reasons, do not re- 
commend the adoption of stationary 
floating batteries under any circum- 
stances, but they describe a mov- 
able floating battery, or steam-shin, 
“which they conceive would be 
highly efficient for defensive pur- 
poses. It may be described as a 
powerful iron -sided steam - vessel, 
capable alike of maintaining a fixed 
position, or manceuvring in a general 
engagement, mounting from twelve 
to twenty guns, having a speed of 
from eight to ten knots, and of as 
light a draught of water as is con- 
sistent with other good qualities.” 


_ These vessels, intended exclusively 


for coasting purposes, would be “ en- 
abled to avoid ah attack of a su- 
perior force by retreating into shoal 
water, to which the sea-going vessels 
of the enemy would be prevented 
from following them, owing to their 


greater draught of water. They 
should be divested of all qualities 
that are not necessary for this kind 
of service, in order to reduce the ex- 
pense of building, and to prevent them 
from being detached on other duties.” 

Most of our readers would not 
thank us for entering into the de- 
tails of the Commissioners’ proposals 
regarding the landward defences. 
Those who desire to study the sub- 
ject closely will find means of doing 
so in the pages and maps of the Blue- 
book. In support of our proposition, 
that the question of landward de- 
fences requires a wider investigation, 
which should fully embrace the in- 
quiry of how many troops the nation 
can furnish, we shall give some of 
the answers made by Sir John Bur- 
goyne, one of the very first soldiers 
in Europe. 

To render Portsmouth secure 
against a distant bombardment, 
certain heights, called Portsdown 
Heights, must be occupied; but the 
position is very extensive—not less 
than seven miles. Sir J. Burgoyne 
objects to fortifying them, because 
he does not believe the requisite 
garrison of 20,000 men would be 
forthcoming. “My objection to 
Portsdown is the vast extent of the 
place. I cannot see what chance 
you would have of ever finding a 
garrison which would be equal to 
covering such an extent of defences.” 


* Q. Do you not think that. we might 
always reckon upon having, in militia 
levies, dock brigades, and volunteers, a 
force of 20,000 men in Portsmouth? 

“ A. Ifyou can do that, then my objec- 
tion as to Portsdown Hill is removed ; 
but my fear would be of establishing 
works permanently, at a very consider- 
able expense, and afterwards perhaps 
being forced to abandon them from want 
of troops. I do not expect that you 
would get a force of 20,000 men for 
Portsmouth, because Portsmouth would 
not be attacked unless a great invasion 
took place. You would have the militia 
probably with your field army, as they 
would be a very valuable force.” 


At Plymouth the proposed lines 
are four miles long. Sir J. Burgoyne 
says the position would be more ad- 
vantageous (than Portsdown), owing 
to its smaller extent; “but there is 
another circumstance affecting Ply- 
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mouth, that probably the garrison 
would be very much larger, because 
you would have all the troops and 
volunteers of that part of the coun- 
try concentrated at Plymouth, their 
centre of action; whereas Ports- 
mouth is part of the defence of Lon- 
don, and therefore you could not 
afford such a large garrison there.” 


“ Q. The army which is to defend Lon- 
don could not affect the defence of Ply- 
mouth ? 

“A. No; for you could not leave the 
whole of that western district unprovid- 
ed for without a distinct force, which 
would probably be chiefly at Plymouth.” 


The position of Chatham is so near 
London that its defence becomes still 
more closely interwoven with that of 
the metropolis. The plan of the Com- 
missioners for enclosing the ground 
opposite Chatham on the north of 
the Medway is almost the only one of 
their plans which we should venture 
to criticise. It seems to us that the 
fortification of Chatham on the north 
should only be considered with refer- 
ence to its defence after London had 
fallen. The promontory which is 
formed by the Medway below Maid- 
stone and the Thames, is the last 
place where an invading army would 
like to venture. Although we do 
not place much confidence in a river 
for strategical purposes of defence, 
the Medway between Maidstone and 
Chatham would offer a serious bar- 
rier: the line is short, and therefore 
easily watched, and the ground on 
the left bank favourable for defence. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that 
an invader would turn the Medway, 
either passing through Maidstone or 
leaving it on his right flank. Maid- 
stone is thus an important strategical 
point. If our army had not already 
met the invader before he reached 
Maidstone, or if it had met him and 
been defeated, it must—it could only 
be in front of London. Should the 
invader, after passing Maidstone, turn 
to his right and enter the promon- 
tory between the Thames and Med- 
way, he would enter a cul de sac, 
Our army could advance behind him, 
and make him fight a battle in a 
position where all retreat would be 
cut off in case of defeat. We do not 
believe a general would be justified 
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in exposing himself to an engage- 
ment under such circumstances, even 
if numerically superior; and the 
real attack on Chatham from the 
north would only be made after Lon- 
don had fallen. Wher this unfor- 
tunate event had occurred, the French 
would be in possession of the north 
bank of the Thames, and could en- 
filade and take in reverse the line 
of works proposed by the Commis- 
sioners across the promontory. Would 
it not be better to adopt one of the 
other plans which they themselves 
suggest, having both its flanks rest- 
ing on the Medway? A small fort at 
Cliffe Creek could be added. This 
would compel the enemy to make 
his attack from the west. If he 
attacked from the north, his works 
would be taken in reverse by the 
fort at Cliffe Creek. If he attacked 
the fort at Cliffe Creek, he would be 
taken in reverse by the Chatham lines. 
These two forts would thus mutual- 
ly support each other. The fort at 
Cliffe Creek would form a barrier to 
the navigation of the Thames, and 
the north and east portion of the 
Chatham lines might be constructed 
on an inexpensive scale, being less 
liable to attack than the west front, 
which would be proportionately 
strengthened. 

In some of the additions proposed 
to the seaward defences of Plymouth, 
the Commissioners have really gone 
too far on the side of security. It is 
wasting money to build expensive 
casemates on Drake’s Island. The . 
entrance to Plymouth harbour is the 
easiest defended of any in the world. 
There are plenty of officers in the 
Royal Engineers who would, at an 
expense of one hundred pounds, and 
in less than forty-eight hours, throw 
up and arm a sufficiency of earthen 
batteries on Mount Edgecombe to 
blow any fleet that tried to force an 
entrance clean out of the water; and 
this might be done without inflicting 
the slightest permanent injury on the 
noble demesne of Mount Edgecombe, 
which would be little less than sacri- 
lege. But earthen batteries thrown 
up at the beginning of a war could, 
at its conclusion, be levelled in as 
short a time as they took to construct 
—and in that warm and moist cli- 
mate the succeeding spring would 
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see the daisies and ferns growing as 
white and green as ever; or if a hos- 
tile fleet was sunk by these batteries, 
the grassy mounds might remain for 
future ages as a picturesque memento 
of the struggle. The Gothic ruin 
near them would be much improved 
by having its buttresses knocked away 
by a French bullet, for it would then 
become a real ruin, whereas it is now 
avowedly a sham one, 

The subject of seaward defences at 
Portsmouth is difficult and compli- 
cated; what between the sands, and 
the shoals, and “ Motherbank,” and 
“ No man’s land,” and the contradic- 
tory opinions of naval officers, the 
Commissioners deserve great credit 
four having come to any decision at 
all, and we have no intention of try- 
ing to disturb it. 

The Commissioners state their de- 
mands on our pockets as follows: 
—“The amount of our special esti- 
mate is £10,390,000, of which sum 
£1,885,000 is for the purchase of 
land, £7,005,000 for the fortifications 
recommended for erection, £500,000 
for the armament of works, and 
£1,000,000 for floating defences. To 
this must be added £1,460,000 for 
works already sanctioned and in 
course of execution—the whole 
amounting to £11,850,000.” 

The portion of this required for 
the seaward defences of the dock- 
yards is £2,325,000; their armament, 
say, £250,000, or half of the whole 
£500,000 required for armaments: if 
we add the £1,000,000 for floating 
defences, it gives £3,575,000. This 
should be sanctioned without loss of 
time, because these works really are 
independent of any general plan for 
resisting invasion, and the garrisons 
required would be very small com- 
pared with those for the land de- 
fences—probably not 5,000 men. 
We consider these seaward defences 
for the dockyards should take prece- 
dence of everything, even of the 
defence of London, inasmuch as the 
danger is far more imminent. To 
reach London an enemy must defeat 
both our fleet and army; to burn 
our dockyards, in the present state 
of their defences, he need only defeat 
or entice away our fleet. 

The land defences resolve them- 
selves into simple questions of men 
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and money. The Commissioners re- 
quire 65,000 men to garrison their 
forts, 3,721 guns to place in them, 
and £7,000,000 to build them: surely 
it weuld be as well to count how 
many chickens we can hatch, before 
making such expensive hencoops for 
them. Three thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one guns! but 
where are the gunners? Really food 
for cannon is getting so scarce and 
dear, and there are so many mouths 
to feed, that the cannon must learn 
to help themselves, and then indulge 
in an unobjectionable cannibalism. 
Can no one invent a gun that will 
load, aim, and fire itself? or, as sol- 
diers are mere machines, can no one 
invent a steam regiment and steam 
colonel at once? We _ ourselves 
believe the number of men forth- 
coming, and able to garrison the 
fortifications, would be practically un- 
limited, and shall recur to the sub- 
ject afterwards; but when such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Sir J. Bur- 
goyne think otherwise, it would be 
unwise to act without a fuller inves- 
tigation. The Commissioners talk 
in a general way of utilising the 
volunteers, &c.; but it was not with- 
in their scope to estimate in detail 
the distribution we could make of 
our forces. We wish distinctly tu 
state that our opposition to the im- 
mediate construction of these works 
arises from the necessity of consider- 
ing the matter on a broader basis, 
and is free from any intention of 
attributing imperfections to the Com- 
missioners’ schemes taken per se. As 
specimens of military engineering 
projects they are no doubt excellent : 
we should like to see their plan of 
fortifying Chatham reconsidered, al. 
though it is very probable nothing 
better can be devised. As they 
themselves suggest three different 
plans for Chatham, we may be par- 
doned for hinting at any improve- 
ments being possible. If the nation, 
therefore, will undertake to find gar- 
risons of 65,000 men, and come down 
handsomely with its £10,000,000, the 
Commissioners may safely be in- 
trusted with seeing the money laid 
out to the best advantage; but the 
nation had better make sure that the 
garrisons will not be summoned at 
the moment of peril to protect Lon- 
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don, and an enemy walk into the 
empty forts; and they must not at 
a future period make the payment 
of this money any basis for remon- 
strance against furnishing another 
twenty million to fortify London and 
a few other points, which may be 
more important than the landward 
defences of our dockyards. 

Here we leave the “ Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to consider 
the Defences of the United King- 
dom,” and, reserving a few remarks 
regarding our fleet, and means of 
opposing or delaying a landing, for 
the conclusion, take the case of an 
actual invasion, when the whole army 
of England—regulars, militia, and 
volunteers—would be called into the 
field. It is not necessary nowadays 
to go very far for a pretext for war. 
We need not discuss the present 
aspect of European politics, try to 
divine how much of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces the Emperor will require to 
balance Sicily, or what prescription 
the doctors have drawn up for the 
sick man. We may at once anti- 
cipate the year 1863, and suppose 
Frince has gone to war with Eng- 
land for an “idea.” Matters, more- 
over, are looking very serious on our 
side of the Channel. The Emperor 
is not yet established in Buckingham 
Palace, or the Garde Imperiale 
quartered in Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks; but the Parisian press talk 
of this as all but wn fait accompli. 
Rentes are up, and consols are down 
—England has lost a great naval 
action, and the French admiral, like 
Van Tromp, may sail up the Channel 
with a broom at his mast-heed, To 
morrow, as the Moniteur announces, 
the Emperor will run down to Cher- 
bourg to witness a grand naval re- 
view, when the French fleet will tow 
their captured rivals into port. The 
French admiral who engaged the 
Royal Albert on one side and the 
Duke of Wellington on the other, 
till both ships struck their flags, will 
lead the procession with his prizes. 
The iron-plated Warrior and Black 
Prince were sunk with all hands, 
so they cannot grace the triumph; 
but a number of other vessels of 
all sizes will follow in the victor’s 
wake, with the tricolor floating over 
the British ensign. After the féte, 


the Emperor, it is whispered in 
London, will not go back to Paris, 
but proceed at once to Boulogne, to 
superiptend in person the arrange- 
ments for embarking his army of in- 
vasion. A few swift steamers have 
set out from Glasgow and Liverpool, 
to convey orders of recall for our 
ships from all parts of the world, 
Two contractors, who built rotten 
gunboats, have been hanged at 
Blackwall. The London mob are 
searching everywhere for Mr. Bright, 
but he has fortunately eluded their 
grasp—he is concealed in Lord Der- 
by’s dressing-room. 

If England is ever invaded, it can 
only be after a catastrophe such as 
we have here imagined. The Em- 
peror would never be so mad as to 
quit the shores of France until he 
had secured a command of the Chan- 
nel for six weeks at least. As to 
seizing a moment when our fleet was 
out of the way, it is not possible in 
these days. Where could our fleet 
hide itself, to be beyond the reach of 
summons at the time of need? “No 
port of the Atlantic or Mediterranean 
is more than a fortnight’s steaming 
from Land’s End; and it would not 
suit the French to disembark in Eng- 
land, and then find their transports 
in possession of an English squadron. 
The Emperor had better be content 
with the Tuileries and Versailles, 
than reign for a month in Bucking- 
ham Palace, and pass the rest of his 
life in the Tower. 

If Louis Napoleon forms the se- 
rious idea of invading England, he 
would not even pretend to secresy. 
Do what he might, it is simply im- 
possible to carry on the vast pre- 
parations which would be necessary, 
without all Europe fathoming his 
design. The moment his concentra- 
tion of troops and transports began 
to be matured, any attempt at se- 
cresy would merely clog his own 
movements, without throwing any 
dust in the eyes of the British Go- 
vernment. Our War Office should, 
and we have no doubt does, know 
the movements of every regiment in 
the French army just as well as our 
own. This may not be of much im- 
portance in peace time, but the prac- 
tice should not be allowed to drop, 
as it keeps the machinery of our in- 
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telligence department in good work- 
ing order. The army of invasion 
might consist of 200,000 men, of 
whom 150,000 would cross in the 
first instance, and the remainder be 
brought forward to supply casual- 
ties; 150,000, more or less, may be 
taken as the limit beyond which it 
would scarcely be possible to keep 
up an army fully supplied with am- 
munition, provisions, and matériel. 
Of these, 100,000 (including 5000 
cavalry and 200 guns) might by an 
extraordinary effort be passed over 
at once; they would require about 
150,000 tons of shipping. We give 
a small proportion of cavalry and 
guns, as the country is not suited for 
them. With good arrangements, and 
under very favourable cireumstances 
of weather, the whole could land in 
less than twenty-four hours. A few 
tumbrils or horses might remain on 
board, but the great mass could be 
ashore within that time. We have 
seen an artillery troop-ship com- 
pletely cleared of horses and guns in 
eight hours, on to a beach three- 
quarters of a mile distant. At Old 
Fort the Allies commenced disem- 
barking at 8 a.m, and had pretty 
nearly brought everything ashore by 
the evening of the second day, al- 
though there was a considerable surf. 
The 100,000 men once ashore, their 
first operation would be to intrench 
themselves in some position selected 
long before. The steamers, as they 
emptied, would go back for another 
cargo. Supposing the infantry took 
six hours to disembark, the steamers 
four hours to cross, two more to em- 
bark their second batch, and four 
hours to recross, the whole could be 
finished by the morning of the third 
day, allowing the sailors a few hours 
for repose. The French would try 
to dispense with most of the baggage 
and means of transport which an 
army usually requires, but there are 
certain necessary evils in the shape 
of impedimenta which no force in the 
field can entirely shake off. The sol- 
diers would carry six days’ provisions, 
no tents would be brought ashore. 
In their state of mad excitement, no 
complaints would be heard of the wet 
or cold as they lay down to sleep on 
the firm old sod of Kent; any priva- 
tions would be cheerfully endured 
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except delay. By noon on the third 
day, 150,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, 
and 200 guns, would be drawn up in 
battle array, and the marshals, amid 
deafening shouts of “ Vive l’Emper-° 
eur!” direct the heads of their respec- 
tive columns on London, 

So far it has been all plain sailing. 
We have no right to reckon the ele- 
ments to help us. It might be that 
“He blew with His winds, and they 
were scattered ;” that half the army 
might find themselves cut off, by a 
strong southerly gale and roaring 
surf, from all communication with 
their ships, and be compelled to lay 
down their arms; but we must not 
neglect human means, in the hope 
that providence will a second time 
interpose in our favour. 

We have here put aside our Chan- 
nel fleet, and seen the invader safe 
ashore. Having thus given him a 
queen and bishop at the least, let us 
see what we can do with our knights 
and castles in the great game of 
strategy. 

There are two courses open to the 
English general. He might assume 
the offensive, and force an action 
close to the coast, finishing the war 
at once, and saving all the southern 
counties and towns from pillage and 
misery; for this he must have not 
less than a hundred thousand dis- 
ciplined men at his disposal. The 
second or defensive course of opera- 
tions (which also applies to the case 
of our army losing a great battle 
near the coast) would be necessary, 
if numerical odds in regular troops 
(including militia and efficient volun- 
teers) were so much against us, that 
the tremendous stake could not pru- 
dently be risked in a pitched battle 
until the enemy were far from their 
base, and the volunteers, acting in 
their rear, compelled them to detach 
large bodies to protect their line of 
operations, the main army being pro- 
portionately weakened. 

“The safety and honour of the 
country,” says Lord Overstone, “ re- 
quire that the integrity of the empire 
be defended on the sea principally, 
and in the first instance; and in the 
case of any serions mishaps there, we 
must be prepared to fight the battle 
upon the first inch of ground upon 
which a foreign foe sets his hostile 
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foot.” That the English general 
would adopt this course, if he could 
do so with any hope of success, there 
cannot be a doubt. The whole ques- 
tion is one of men, and this we shall 
discuss hereafter. The infantry would 
be forwarded by rail, the cavalry and 
artillery by road. As Crawford’s light 
brigade marched sixty-four miles 
in twenty-six hours to Talavera, it 
would not be expecting too much 
from our mounted troops, or even 
foot-artillery, to make thirty miles 
a-day. Thus all troops within a 
radius of sixty miles from the point 
of invasion, and the infantry from a 
far greater distance could assemble 
on the third day. Independently of 
the great sacrifice which a protracted 
war must entail, the plan of fighting 
at once presents great advantages in 
a purely military point of view. The 
moral effect upon our army of march- 
ing straight at the enemy wherever 
he landed must be admirable. We 
would deploy afew miles from the 
field of battle, and a member of the 
royal family, riding along the ranks, 
would raise the enthusiasm of the 
troops to an extraordinary pitch. 
The French would hardly be recover- 
ed from their sea-sickness, and, with 
the best arrangements, would still be 
in some confusion. They could not 
have any heavier guns than field- 
pieces ashore, while we might hope 
to bring 18-pounders into action. 
They would be appalled at the sud- 
denness with which their trespass 
was challenged, and, above all, a 
battle lost in such a position would 
be utter and immediate destruction. 
If left to themselves, they might 
form a strong intrenched camp, on 
which to retire after any disastrous 
action in the interior, but at the first 
nothing could be ready beyond a few 
fieldworks, Even a victory must 
paralyse the invader for many days. 
With 40,000 men weltering in their 
blood, and all their ammunition 
spent, they could be in no position 
to follow up boldly through an en- 
closed country. 

If we were really invaded without 
warning, which some predict, al- 
though we cannot admit the possi- 
bility of such an occurrence, or if we 
were surprised through our own negli- 
gence to take proper precautions after 
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warning had been given, or, worse 
than all, if we were defeated in a 
general action near the coast, the 
point to look to would be the safety 
of the metropolis. Of course theré 
are different degrees of surprise, and 
the English army, unprepared when 
the enemy landed, might meet him 
half-way to London. Accordingly, 
some have proposed scarping the 
chalk range of hills, or forming an 
intrenched camp near Guildford, or 
elsewhere along that line. Due at- 
tention should be paid to the argu- 
ments in favour of this view from 
persons well acquainted with the 
country; but we cannot adopt it 
ourselves, A long line, such as 
would be afforded by scarping the 
hills, is generally a weak line. There 
are sO many strong positions along 
this range of hills, that an intrenched 
camp, which the enemy would know 
of, and lay his plans to avoid, is un- 
necessary ; and if we are ready to at- 
tack him, no defensive works or 
position is required. It is also quite 
uncertain whether an invader would 
land in Kent or Essex, if he landed 
in Kent, he would certainly make a 
demonstration on Essex ; if he landed 
in Essex, he would make a demon- 
stration on Kent. But, for the sake 
of more easily considering the ques- 
tion, we take the southern counties 
as the field of operations. Leaving, 
then, any intermediate line between 
the coast and London as a matter 
of secondary importance, which can 
hardly be provided for beforehand, 
but must depend on the chapter of 
accidents, we come to the defence 
of London itself against an invader 
who had pushed up to its vicinity. 
Several projects have been put for- 
ward, all of which we desire to see 
investigated by a competent com- 
mission. One is to surround Lon- 
don with a series of detached re- 
doubts, one mile apart, at a radius of 
five or six miles from St. Paul’s; 
but it certainly appears that these 
forts must be so masked by houses 
as to be generally useless. Another 
scheme has been very ably advo- 
cated in the Cornhill Magazine— 
viz., to surround London with forts 
at Shooter’s Hill, the Crystal Palace, 
Harrow, and other places. Previous 
to an expected attack, intermediate 
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forts and a line of parapet could be 
thrown up between them, and the 
whole male population summoned to 
defend these works. Our objection 
to this plan is, that the mass of sub- 
urban villas and garden walls as they 
stand form positions admirable for 
defence and most difficult for attack. 
By all means arm the population by 
hundreds of thousands, but let them 
fight it out in these enclosures. 
There is no doubt they would step 
cheerfully forward to man your ad- 
vanced works, but they would attach 
undue importance to them. Such a 
long line would probably be pierced 
somewhere, and the undisciplined 
masses, terrified at this result, fly in 
confusion, setting a fearful example 
to the regular troops. If the latter 
were scattered in detachments along 
the line, they would be unable to do 
anything but follow; or, if they were 
collected at one point, by far the 
greater extent of the parapet and re- 
doubts must be in the entire charge 
of utterly untrained men, who would 
think, when this was lost, that all 
was over, and not make half the fight 
in the enclosures as if they had been 
originally placed there; and, wher 
they made a good stand behind one 
wall, only be oncouraged to hold out 
at the next. This is sacrificing the 
suburbs; but it is surely better to 
sacrifice the suburbs and save the 
town than lose all together. We 
acknowledge, however, that the da- 
mage which must ensue would be a 
serious consideration, were it not that 
we believe means can be taken to pre- 
vent it. 

Of the various projects for defend- 
ing London, that to which we incline 
is alluded to in a pamphlet on “ Na- 
tional Defence ; or, Where shall Eng- 
land rally her Volunteers? By a 
General Officer.” It is to have an 
intrenched camp in front of London 
which an enemy could not pass, and 
entangle himself in the streets. If 
the English general, unwilling from 
whatever cause to meet the enemy in 

_the open field, took up an impreg- 
nable intrenched position, such as 
could easily be constructed near the 
Crystal Palace, no invader dare move 
on the city. It must be remembered 
that an army cannot right-about 
face like a single soldier. A good 
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example of this occurs in Sir R. Wil- 
son’s narrative of the Russian cam- 
paign. General Morand was recalled 
by Napoleon, near Loubino, after 
having penetrated what the French 
called a virgin wood, as never having 
been passed before by troops with 
cannon or wheeled carriages; but his 
artillery had to move forward one 
mile and a half before they could find 
space to turn. 

If an invader was to enter the 
mass of villas and gardens near Lon- 
don, he could not move troops, espe- 
cially artillery, from one flank to the 
other to support threatened points, 
which is so essential in a well-ordered 
field of battle. His artillery, indeed, 
would be so cramped as to become of 
little use, and the enclosures would 
prevent those regular formations by 
which discipline can vanquish num- 
bers. Even 30,000 good troops from 
the English camp attacking his rear 
would throw him into inextricable 
confusion, which must be the pre- 
lude to destruction. We will not 
hazard too positive an assertion on 
such a point, but we believe that 
an army of 100,000 men facing the 
Thames, within six miles of St. 
Paul’s, could not turn round pro- 
perly under three hours. With an 
intrenched camp at Sydenham, there- 
fore, even the suburbs would be safe. 
To suppose an invader will sacri- 
fice himself to burn London, is ab- 
surd. We have heard of a nation 
sacrificing its capital to destroy an 
invader, but never of an invader 
sacrificing himself to destroy a capi- 
tal. The French Samson may be 
very anxious to pull down the pillars 
of the temple of Dagon, but he will 
let them alone rather than bury him- 
self in the ruins. 

To form an intrenched camp near 
the Orystal Palace, or somewhere 
within ten miles of London, will not 
cost more than most of the other 
plans proposed for defence. The 
exact spot and form of camp are im- 
material. We should propose a quad- 
rilateral—two forts in front, one and 
a half or two miles apart, and two 
corresponding ones about one mile 
distant in the rear. The camp will 
require one mile clear space in front 
and on the sides, and half a mile 
clear in rear. This gives an entire 
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space of four miles long by two and 
a half deep, or ten square miles, 
Except the small space occupied by 
the forts themselves, the remainder 
might continue under . cultivation, 
only all houses and enclosures must 
be cleared away. It would be best 
laid out as a grazing-ground. If the 
expense was very considerable, some 
houses and trees might remain, on 
the understanding that they would 
be razed to the ground when the 
camp was tobe placed on a war 
footing. If we allow £400 per acre, 
the entire cost would be £2,560,000. 
Two such camps are required — one 
on the south and one on the north 
or north-west of London. Allowing 
one-half for loss in the purchase, 
depreciation in value under Govern- 
ment management, and unprofitable 
ground built on by the forts, the 
expense of the sites for two camps 
will be £2.500,000, to which we 
may add £1,000,000 for building 
eight forts. These are not required 
to stand a regular siege, and this 
allowance should suffice. Such a 
position, with the flanks extended, 
and front covered by a few tempo- 
rary works, if necessary, will be im- 
pregnable. The English general 
would have his army, every man of 
whom he could depend upon, well 
in hand, ready in a moment to be 
hurled at the enemy if he committed 
the slightest blunder. The invader, 
with such an army in such a position 
before him, and every hedge and wall 
bristling with muskets beyond, might 
well stand at bay. 

Foiled on the south side of Lon- 
don, the enemy must cross the 
Thames and operate on the north. 
He need not, however, enter London 
to become its master. His fleet 
blockades the Thames; the southern 
counties are ravaged, and their rail- 
ways in his hands, or broken up. 
If he can occupy or break up the 
northern lines, London must starve 
or yield. Crossing the Thames and 
circling round the north of London 
would be to throw down the gauntlet 
for open combat in such a manner 
that the English general could no 
longer refuse to take it up. Another 
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intrenched camp on the north of 
London would not answer our pur- 
pose now, The enemy are on our com- 
munications, and must be attacked 
and beaten off. We should then 
understand what the Duke of Wel- 
lington said regarding invasion — 
“ There is no mode of resistance, 
much less of protection, from this 
danger, excepting by an army in the 
field capable of meeting and contend- 
ing with its formidable enemy.” 

The invader’s first operation would 
be to intrench himself near Rich- 
mond, and bridge the Thames there 
or higher up. If the locks at Ted- 
dington can be covered by a small 
fort, it should be constructed, for they 
render the Thames unfordable for a 
long distance.* As Napoleon, after 
losing the battle of Aspern, bridged 
and crossed the Danube with the 
whole Austrian army opposite to 
him, the Thames above Richmond 
cannot be reckoned a formidable bar- 
rier. The bridges would be covered 
with strong fieldworks on each side, 
and magazines with twenty or thirty 
days’ supply established within the 
enclosure. Leaving here as small a 
a force as he dared, say 20,000 men 
(perhaps temporarily breaking off his 
communications with the coast, and 
calling up his detachments), the 
French general would move round 
London at a distance of ten to twenty 
miles. He would always be ready to 
face the capital, and give battle to 
our army when it emerged. Till then 
he would send strong detachments 
along the railways on his left flank 
to break them up. The point has 
now been reached when the English 
general must assume the offensive, 
but he does so under great advan- 
tages. If the enemy have drawn him 
out of his impregnable position at 
last, he has protracted operations 
which must have been most harass- 
ing to invaders. On sea their trans- 
ports have been all this time exposed 
to a guerilla warfare from such ships 
as remained in our Channel ports, or 
arrived from distant stations. The 
volunteers have had a fall opporta- 
nity of showing their mettle. They 
have been harassing his convoys and 





* The writer heard this suggested by a distinguished officer of the Royal En- 
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foraging-parties, forcing him to leave 
40,000 or 50,000 men along his com- 
munications, and perhaps half that 
pumber in the hospitals, or beneath 
the turf. Our main army has been 
consolidating. We therefore fight 
at every advantage. This is consola- 
tory, for fight we must, without loss 
of time. The invader’s movement 
which we have here suggested is a 
most dangerous one, but if our in- 
trenched camp on the south was un- 
assailable, their commander must 
either adopt it or return to France. 
His choice would soon be made. In 
the one case there is possible glory, 
or at worst a soldier’s death. What 
the other alternative would be we 
cannot say, but the marshal (if he 
was &@ marshal) might see some ugly 
visions of a guillotine, surrounded by 
a disappointed populace. Moreover, 
there are precedents for such a course. 
Napoleon remained at ‘Moscow, al- 
though Kutusoit might have ad- 
vanced from Kalouga at any moment, 
and placed himself on the French line 
of retreat. The Allies advanced on 
Paris in 1814, leaving Napoleon in 
their rear. The invader and English 
general would be playing for nearly 
equal stakes. If the former lost a 
great battle on the north of London, 
his army, cut off from retreat, must 
perish or surrender. If he gained a 
great victory, he would take all our 
artillery, although even then he 
might hesitate to follow our infantry 
into the streets of London; but he 
might cut off our supplies at his 
leisure, until the Lord Mayor sent 
him the keys of the city. It seems 
manifest that the object of an invader 
must from the first be to engage our 
army in a fair fight. If he is not 
prepared to do this, what business*has 
he to cross the Channel at all? Our 
safety, as well as our honour, demand 
that we should be as ready and eager 
for the combat as himself, and only 
fall back on the defensive after losing 
a pitched battle. 

Let us now consider the avail- 
able forces in the United Kingdom. 


' The infantry (including Foot-Guards) 


amount to 60,000, but many compe- 
tent authorities declare that half of 
these are useless invalids, or boy- 
recruits in the depdts, so they may 
be put down as 45,000 at most; 


there are 17,000 embodied militia, 
differing in little but name from 
troops of the line. By embodying 
the whole militia, about 40,000 would 
be available. Our whole infantry is 
thus 85,000; our cavalry, 9000; 
artillery (including 5,500 militia), 
20,000. There are also 14,000 pen- 
sioners and 3000 marines, but these 
could only be placed in garrison. If 
we deduct 20,000 infantry, 3000 
cavalry, and 6000 artillery for Ire 
land, there remains 65,000 infantry, 
6000 cavalry, 14,000 artillery (total, 
85,000 of all arms) for England and 
Scotland—a noble force certainly, but 
some must be left in garrison, and 
the gaps filled up, and the total 
added to, by volunteers. How many 
efficient men the volunteers can sup- 
ply for the line of battle is a difficult 
and delicate question. They must 
not only be ready to “rush down on 
the foe”—there we believe the volun- 
teers would carry away the palm 
even from the line—but when shat- 
tered by grape-shot, or pierced by 
cavalry, they must have sufficient 
confidence in their own discipline 
and their officers’ efficiency to seize 
the first favourable moment to rally 
and re-form. It is only battalions 
formed in the towns that could un- 
dertake this duty; and looking at 
the classes which supply most of our 
volunteers, it seems to us that when 
they were called out permanently, 
what little business had survived the 
serious threat of invasion must ab- 
solutely come to a stand-still, This 
question, and the distribution of our 
regular troops, should be thoroughly 
investigated by a commission, We 
should estimate the volunteers quali- 
fied to take post in the line at 30,000, 
and the troops required for garrison 
duties at 20,000 (to be, as we shall 
afterwards state, immensely aug- 
mented by volunteer companies, or 
the levée en masse), thus giving a 
total for the grand army in the field 
of 95,000. We consider this should 
be increased by at least 15,000 men. 

The volunteers should be divided 
into three classes :— 

The First Class to be placed in the 
line of battle. They must be ac- 
quainted with battalion drill, and un- 
der commanding officers who under- 
stand brigade movements—80,000. 
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Second Class. — Volunteers who 
have been raised in detached com- 
panies. To act as light infantry in 
partisan corps—60,000. 

Third Class. — Volunteers called 
out on the emergency. Their number 
would only be limited by the require- 
ments of Government. These, with 
the remainder of the first and second 
classes, would be employed in gar- 
risons. 

Many will object to placing 30,000 
volunteers in the line of battle ; others 
would double the number. This is a 
point on which it does not behove 
any one to dogmatise till the volun- 
teer movement is more developed. 
There is no doubt volunteer battalions 
can and do afford the time necessary 
to learn their evolutions, but it is an 
open question whether intelligence 
and patriotisin are equal substitutes 
for that rigid discipline required in 
the field of battle, and which cannot 
exist where half the privates think 
they know a good deal more than 
the colonel. But we think ourselves 
that the nation can safely trust to 
both men and officers, seeing the 
responsibility which devolves on 
them when invasion threatens, the 
men condescending to become ma- 
chines for the moment, the officers 
neglecting all other business to per- 
fect themselves in military duties. 
We must strongly urge on the superior 
officers of volunteer corps to study 
the theory of warfare. An officer 
who only knows his drill is no 
more fit for independent command 
than a man who can plough to be a 
farmer. When he has made himself 
acquainted with all that theory can 
teach, he will be on a par with many 
a general; for, notwithstanding we 
have been at war in some part of the 
world for the last five years, if our 
regular troops were to take the field 
to-morrow, one-half of the generals, 
officers, and men, would have had 
no experience in actual warfare. It 
has been said that “war is a suc- 
cession of blanders.” It would be 
very strange if it was not. Would 
engineering, shipbuilding, tailoring, 
shoemaking, or any other profession 
or trade, be anything else than a suc- 
cession of blunders, if half the practi- 
tioners were only theorists? War is 
like other trades. Most officers who 








have made a campaign will acknow- 
ledge that in every action, in every 
day's march, they ee some prac- 
tical lesson which no theory could 
have taught. For this defect in the 
practical education of an army there 
is no remedy. We cannot order the 
division at the Curragh to invade 
England, and attack Aldershott with 
ball-cartridge. It would be capital 
practice to call out the volunteers 
for a month, and make all England 
attack London; but the nation dis- 
likes two prize-fighters drawing a 
few ounces of blood from each other’s 
noses, and would certainly object to 
our learning the noble art of national } 
self-defence in this manner. Our 
neighbours, to be sure, go to war for 
an “ idea,” which may mean teaching 
the young idea how to shoot; but 
even France chooses a foreigner for 
her target. 

In making the corps who are 
formed of detached companies act as 
partisans, we do not wish to convey 
the impression that it is easier to 
operate judiciously as a_ partisan 
corps, than to act as a battalion in 
the line of battle; but the latter re- 
quires a speciality of training. An 
undisciplined battalion is worse than 
useless in the line of battle, but may 
do good service in irregular warfare; 
although even there troops accus- 
tomed to act in unison have a de- 
cided advantage. But we place our 
regulars and best volunteers in the 
line, because we are in the position of 
a man who has a hunter that will go 
in harness, and a hack that will not. 
If he wishes to hunt and drive the 
same day, he must drive his hunter 
and hunt his hack; moreover, the 
battalions are formed in the towns— 
detached companies in the country, 
probably of men better able to en- 
dure the dreadful fatigue which a 
partisan, to do his duty judiciously 
and creditably, must undergo. The 
detached companies can also more 
easily be put into battalions and half 
battalions under experienced military 
officers; and nowhere is experience 
more required than in the commander 
of a partisan corps. He must be able 
to detect at a glunce what an enemy’s 
column is composed of, where they 
are weak, and where they are strong, 
what manoeuvres they are executing, 
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and how his own small corps can best 
thwart them without being compro- 
mised itself. 

Most writers on the volunteer 
movement, and indeed the volun- 
teers themselves, seem to have con- 
templated their all acting as light 
infantry, and selected the colour of 
their dress accordingly. It was ex- 
pected that patriotic dyers would 
furnish such invisible greens or greys 
that our riflemen would be no more 
distinguishable than a hare in the 
furze, or a partridge in the stubble. 
Puffs of smoke and the ping of rifle 
bullets will alone inform the invader 
that he is surrounded by enemies. 
When he enters the hazel copse, what 
he mistakes for foliage will * bristle 
into exe and brand;” and a stone 
wall, on close inspection, turn out to 
be a line of knickerbockers. The 
uniforms chosen by most of the vol- 
unteers are both neat and efficient, 
but we must express a (doubtless un- 
availing) regret that those corps at 
any rate who are formed into batta- 
lions are not dressed in the national 
colour. This would have enabled 
our own troops to distinguish them 
(a far more difficult thing than may 
be generally supposed)), and also have 
prevented the enemy from knowing 
whether they were acting against 
regulars or volunteers. If a French 
regiment had to charge a volunteer 
corps, would not their colonel and 
officers eneourage them with some 
expressions not very complimentary 
to our garde nationale? There is 
that feeling among the regular sol- 
diers of all nations, that they would 
look on it as a far greater disgrace 
to be beaten by volunteers than by 
regulars. There is, moreover, & 
thorough conviction that volunteers 
are not equal to regulars, and this 
conviction of superiority is above all 
others the sentiment with which a 
general would wish to inspire his 
inen. _ 

It is our boast that we have had 
no previous experience of invasion to 
guide us in the system of warfare 
to be pursued against an enemy in 
England. We may have to fight 
near the spot where Harold fought 
and died eight hundred years ago; 
but it will not be with bows and 
arrows, and long lances, and two- 
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handed swords. The operations of 
the grand mass of regular forces must 
in all countries be somewhat similar. 
For our volunteers acting as parti- 
sans, the tactics of the royalists in 
La Vendée, in the year 1792, are 
probably the most instructive study, 
as their case was more similar to 
what our own would be than any 
recorded in history. They were 
volunteers fighting against regular 
troops, in districts whose topography 
bears considerable resemblance to 
our own southern counties, La 
Vendée is thickly enclosed by hedges, 
but not thickly wooded. At some 
parts there are small canals for 
drainage, and on the whole it is more 
difficult to traverse than Kent or 
Surrey; but the similarity is quite 
sufficient to render it well worth our 
readers’ while to hear some remarks 
by General Turreau, an officer of 
the Republic, who served both in a 
subordinate capacity and as com- 
mander-in-chief in La Vendée. After 
describing La Vendée, he proceeds 
to say— 


“Tt is assuredly a difficult task to 
make war in districts such as I have 
rapidly sketched. In a country which 
denies everything tothe attack,and gives 
so many resources to the defence, how 
can you conduct a column so as to pre- 
serve order and compactness in its 
march? How carry out the maneuvres 
necessary for deployment, the disposi- 
tions for attack or retreat, or give artil- 
lery and cavalry all the play which 
those arms require, in the midst of such 
obstacles as bristle in the retreats of La 
Vendée? You can never arrange before- 
hand your order of battle with the rebels 
(royalists)—you know not on which side 
to fight, whether you will be attacked 
in flank or in rear, and what dispositions 
the country will permit of your making, 
How are you to profit y fortunate 
chances, or promptly remedy disaster ¢ 
to be informed in time of the partial 
checks and successes which happen dur- 
ing an action, when it often takes longer 
to receive a report or convey an order 
from one end of the line to another than 
is necessary to decide the fate of a bat- 
tle? The rebels, favoured by the acci- 
dents of nature, have tactics of their 
own which they understand applying 
to their position and local peculiarities, 
Assured of the superiority which their 
manner of attack gives them, they only 
fight when they like and where they 
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like. Their attack is a terrible and sud- 
den irruption, almost always unexpect- 
ed, because it is very difficult to recon- 
noitre properly in Vendée. They 
give their order of battle a crescent 
shape ; their wings, thrown forward, are 
composed of their best marksmen—sol- 
diers who never fire a shot without tak- 
ing aim, and never miss their mark 
within ordinary range. Their skill in 
the use of firearms is wonderful. If you 
repulse their attack, the rebels seldom 
dispute the victory; but you gain little 
benefit, for they retire so rapidly that 
it is very difficult to overtake them in a 
country which hardly ever admits the 
employment of cavalry. They disperse, 
they escape across the fields, hedges, 
pe! Pa knowing all the paths and 
bypaths, what obstacles interfere with 
their line of flight, and how to avoid 
them. In proportion to their facilities 
for escape when vanquished, are your 
difficulties for retreat when they are 
victorious. They surround you, pierce 
your line at all points, and pursue with 
incredible swiftness and perseverance. 
In general this war is so singular in its 
character that one requires long prac- 
tice to understand it. A general officer 
whose education has been formed by ten 
ar Oy <4 on the frontier, finds himself 
much embarrassed in La Vendée. I ap- 
peal to all generals who have been sum- 
moned from the frontiers to this fearful 
Vendée, whether they had formed any 
idea of such a war till actually engaged 
in it? Whether the trained soldiers, 
disciplined after the manner of Nassau 
and Frederic, are as formidable oppo- 
nents, or display such skill and courage, 
as these fierce and intrepid marksmen 
of the Bocage and Louroux? Task them 
if they can imagine a war more cruel 
and harassing to soldiers of every grade? 
a war which ruins the discipline and 
subordination of an army, and makes 
the French soldier lose that invincible 
courage which has so often triumphed 
over the armies of England and Austria ? 
I believe I have said enough to show 
that the chief obstacles to military ope- 
rations in La Vendée arise from its 
natural features.. The enemy, above 
all things, interrupt communications, 
and a waggon of ammunition or provi- 
sions requires two thousand men to es- 
cort it. If your column ceases for a mo- 
meut to be on the watch, or preserve its 
order and compactness, the enemy ra- 
pidly assembles, and, by a furious attack 
causes you to rue the slightest negli- 
gence. But a general who commands a 


column in La Vendée has done nothing 
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when he has conducted his troops with 
order, when his march has been well 
planned, ambuscades avoided, attacks 
repulsed, or even the offensive success- 
fully assumed. He must find a position 
to bivouac and refresh his troops, so that 
he can make his dispositions promptly 
from whatever side he is attacked. He 
must not count too much on his out- 

osts. You are rarely attacked in front; 
it is on your flanks and rear that the 
enemy throws himself.” 


The General considers artillery as 
of little use in such a campaign :— 


“The rebels, more adroit than us,and 
consulting the locality, had four or five 
pieces to an army of 30,000 men. They 
took 300 guns and 500 tumbrils from us 
in the first five months of the war, The 
experience of twenty combats, which I 
witnessed in La Vendée, has convinced 
me that we gain less by five or six victo- 
ries than we lose by a single defeat. I 
have seew the army of the West twice 
defeated : [ was adjutant-general on one 
occasion, and marechal de camp On an- 
other. We lost a number of men, an 
immense quantity of muskets, about 60 
guns, and 8) ammunition-waggons, The 
nature of the country rarely permitted 
the use of artillery, and when we could 
employ it, there was seldom room to do 
so with full effect. How strange that 
our generals persisted in taking artil- 
lery with them in La Vendée,” 

We should like to see a few well- 
placed but inexpensive forts throwa 
up in Kent and Essex, to contain 
supplies of ammunition and provi- 
sions for the volunteers, At any 
rate, sites for this purpose should be 
selected. We have no desire to see 
any strategical fortresses constructed. 
The hedges which intersect our coun- 
try form a network of strategical 
fortresses such as no money could 
command. <A fortress is usually de- 
fined as being a place where a small 
body of men can defend themselves 
against superior numbers. It might 
receive the special definition of being 
a place where infantry are unassail- 
able by cavalry and field-artillery. 
For this latter purpose a mountain- 
ous or close country suffices. The 
southern counties of England may 
be classed under the head of close 
countries—that is, cavalry and artil- 
lery can rarely operate in them. 
There are few spots in Kent where 4 
battalion of infantry could be placed 
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so that a hedge or copse was not 
within two or three hundred yards 
of them in whichever direction they 
chose to retire. Retiring from hedge 
to hedge, no cavalry dare pursue 
them. If the cavalry attempted it, 
before they had gone half a mile 
they would find themselves in some 
field surrounded by an impracticable 
hedge, such as are the rule, and not 
the exception, in Kent. A few vol- 
unteers lying perdus would close a 
gate behind them, and the whole 
party be shot down, or taken pri- 
soners like sheep in a pen. In 
speaking of impracticable hedges, it 
must be remembered we are not 
viewing them as those gentlemen 
whom the Duke of Manchester and 
Captain Meller led at the Jate review 
in Hyde Park might do, but with 
the eye of a French dragoon, whose 
ideas of impracticability are proba- 
bly widely different. Artillery would 
fare still worse. The only match for 
infantry in such a country is infan- 
try. If our volunteers merely wish 
to harass the enemy, and have no 
special orders to hold out a particu- 
lar post, they can approach when 
they please, and draw a large force 
after them without fear. A stern 
chase is always a long chase, espe- 
cially if one party knows the ground 
and the other does not, and is in 
perpetual fear of an ambuscade. 
The tactics which the enemy must 
evidently adopt is to march as com- 
pactly as possible, surrounded by 
their own skirmishers on every side, 
with orders on no account to be en- 
ticed away, but simply to keep their 
opponents from getting within range 
of the massive columns in the centre. 
This would make matters pretty 
even so far as mere fighting went; 
and it is rarely worth while fighting 
for fighting’s sake, giving man for 
man and wound for wound. If an 
enemy sees your men are dropping 
as fast as his own, and you can hope 
for no ulterior result, it does not de- 
moralise him, It only rouses his 
indignation at your brutality, and 
contempt for your ignorance. The 
enemy, to be sure, would have more 
difficulty in disposing of his wounded 
than we have, and there are excep- 
tions to every rule—still the above 
rule is a general one and a good one. 
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But oportet vivere; an army cannot 
always keep together. Horses must 
have forage. To pass our belt of vo- 
lunteers, the cavalry and artillery 
must be escorted by infantry. How 
to bring up provisions forty or fifty 
miles from the rear for 150,000 men 
is a problem which remains to be 
solved in war. No army of sucha 
size ever existed for more than a few 
days without scattering in several 
divisions, and drawing on the resources 
of the country. Yet for an invader 
to scatter his forces in Kent or Sur- 
rey, under the eye of a watchful 
enemy, would be a desperate neces- — 
sity. 

It is a good general rule for par- 
tisan corps only to begin their real 
fighting when the enemy wishes to 
stop. Let us see how a smart rifle 
company would act. A French bat- 
talion, with skirmishers out, is ad- 
vancing to forage or reconnoitre. The 
rifles commence retiring very coolly 
at 600 yards; if they come to a stiff 
hedge, they have thus time to creep 
through or go round it without 
hurry. They have two or three eclai- 
reurs behind them to indicate the 
right line of country. Now and then 
a good shot remains a little behind 
to pick off a Frenchman or two as 
they pass through the gateways, but 
in general they use their rifles very 
sparingly. The French get angry, 
and keep up a smart fire, but at 600 
yards do little damage. If the cap- 
tain finds any of his men are drop- 
ping, he widens his distance ; it does 
not do to be clogged with wounded 
comrades ona retreat. The French 
at last get tired; they have come 
two or three miles, perhaps they have 
lost their way. They halt, so does 
our rifle company. Now it is their 
turn; their pouches are full, their 
rifles are clean, their hands are steady. 
The captain allows them to narrow 
their distance and commence firing 
more briskly. A few of his men have 
all along been watching the French 
flanks from a distance, and begin 
firing at 800 or 900 yards. They hit 
nobody, but the French colonel does 
not like it for all that. His men are 
uncomfortable, for a soldier thinks 
more of one shot in his flanks or rear 
than a dozen in his front. The Eng- 
lish may be getting reinforced. The 
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order is given to retire, a line of 
skirmishers, of course, in rear. But 
our rifleman’s tactics are altogether 
changed. The captain allows his 
men to close in. We say allows, for 
his duty has all along been to restrain 
them, and he now leaves a great deal 
to their individual intelligence and 
courage. If one of his men fell dur- 
ing the retreat, it required three or 
four comrades to carry him away; 
the whole company would have to 
regulate their pace with the object of 
covering the wounded in their rear. 
Now, when a man falls, one of his 
comrades remains with him for a lit- 
tle, but, unless it is a bad case, soon 
appears again at the front. The 
French get more and more embar- 
rassed ; a deadly fire at two or three 
hundred yards has encumbered them 
with wounded, until they begin to 
leave them where they fell. When- 
ever the rifles get a view of the bat- 
talion itself, they direct their aim on 
it, and every shot takes effect in the 
dense mass. The colonel is glad to 
rejoin his division. At this point the 
ritles halt, but are quite ready to play 
the same game over again if a fresh 
party of the enemy chooses to try it. 
The above is given as an example 
of what a partisan corps with simple 
orders to harass the enemy might do. 
The case applies to 50 or 5000 men. 
These orders would not justify an 
officer in incurring any serious loss of 
life, unless some great object, such 
as the capture of a convoy, could be 
attained. If the enemy were as 
active and as good shots as his own 
men, and skilfully handled, he might 
have to be content with watching 
them at a distance, and preventing 
small bodies being detached to scour 
the country. If he had been ordered 
to head and delay an enemy’s column 
the case would be different, and call 
for far greater sacrifices. He must 
then select good positions, and hold 
them till his flanks are being turned. 
The mounted volunteers, such as 
the Huntingdon troop, would be ex- 
tremely useful. Any general who has 
experienced the difficulty of getting 
correct information in the field, would 
regard them as invaluable auxiliaries 
to his intelligence department. The 
enemy could not detach a column 
without two or three of these active 


horsemen flitting around him, laugh- 
ing at the clumsy efforts of French 
dragoons or Chasseurs d’Afrique to 
overtake them, and sending correct 
accounts of every movement to head- 
quarters. 

The third class of volunteers who 
are to garrison our fortresses would 
have more simple, but as important 
duties as the other two classes. It 
is they who set free so many regular 
troops, who would otherwise be locked 
up. It isa fertile field for military 
disputants how far our fortresses can 
be intrasted to their keeping. For 
our part, we go to the extreme point 
of believing that the garrisons may 
be composed almost entirely of men 
who have gone through a week’s drill, 
This is not absolutely necessary, for 
we have only placed 90,000 volunteers 
in the first two classes, leaving 40,000 
for garrisons. Wealso allowed 20,000 
regulars for the same purpose, A 
garrison of one-fourth regulars, one- 
third volunteers, and the remainder 
from the levée en masse, would hold 
a fortress just as well as if the whole 
were old soldiers. There are no cir- 
cumstances where stout hearts and 
hands can so well dispense with mi- 
litary training as behind a rampart. 
The duties in a fortress are simple, 
the ordersarefew. There is no wheel- 
ing, or countermarching, or forming 
square, or re-forming column. Here 
is the rampart to hold, and there the 
advancing enemy; shoot him when 
he is distant, bayonet him when he 
is near. The trained soldiers and 
volunteers would take the duties of 
sorties at the first, assisted by the 
remainder, as they got more into the 
way of soldiering. These ideas bear 
the test of experience. Did not the 
Spaniards, whom the French used to 
scatter like sheep in the open field, 
hold out Saragossa for six weeks, and 
Gerona for seven months? Such feats 
have never been performed by regular 
troops, because your regular garrisons 
know when they are beaten, and your 
irregular do not. The Turks, from 
want of discipline, not from want of 
courage, can rarely make face against 
the Russians in the open; but 4 
Turkish garrison seldom yields under 
three months’ siege, thereby setting 
at’ naught all the rules of military 
engineers from Vauban downwards, 
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who declare no siege can last more 
than three weeks. A certain pro- 
portion of regular artillerymen is 
absolutely necessary, but even in 
this important branch it is far more 
easy to improvise for a garrison than 
for an army in the field. It is one 
thing to ride the wheeler of a horse- 
artillery gun at the gallop, and an- 
other to ram down cartridges or use 
a handspike under the orders of a 
trained gunner. Oolonel Gardner, 
R. A., chief instructor of artillery at 
Shoeburyness, says that “in twenty- 
six days, of four hours each, a man 
would learn the whole of the duties 
at the gan, the making up of ammu- 
nition, the boring of fuses and filling 
shells, a certain amount of theoretical 
instruction, and many practical de- 
tails. In one month you could have 
along your coast thousands of men 
fit for the work. After a few hours’ 
practice comparatively untrained men 
can go on very well if there is a steady 
man to lay, and to sponge, and to 
load.” ¢ 

The pensioners and yeomanry 
should be left at the disposal of the 
local authorities in their own dis- 
tricts. We repeat our belief that if 
the land defences of our dockyards 
have good connected ramparts, plenty 
of provisions and ammunition, and a 
fall complement of volunteers or the 
levée en masse, they would hold out 
very well without a single regular 
soldier inside, beyond three or four 
trained artillerymen per gun; and if 
we adc 15,000 or 20,000 men to the 
regular ariny, we could bring a force 
into the field which would drive an 
invader out of the country before he 
had completed the first parallel of at- 
tack on any of our fortresses. There 
should be a good sprinkling of regu- 
lars in the garrisons to form a nucleus 
for a small force which could sally 
from the fortress and dislodge the 
enemy’s detachments if they made a 
demonstration or were doing mis- 
chief in the neighbourhood. Twenty 
thousand regulars and the yeomanry 
would not be a man too many for 
holding the country between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groat’s House. It 
is useless asking for more; and we 
believe the above would be the best 
distribution for an army of 130,000 
men, which we have taken as the 


limit of what we require—certainly 
of what we can get. 

We shall reserve a few remarks on 
the fleet to the end, and now take 
that amphibious portion of our sys- 
tem of defence which consists in op- 
posing an enemy while landing. The 
Commissioners say there are 300 
miles out of the 750 between Hum- 
ber and Penzance on which a landing 
could be effected. We cannot watch 
all this extent of coast ; and if twenty 
ships of the line anchor at half a mile 
from the beach, they could bring a 
fire of a thousand guns to bear on 
it, before which nothing could stand. 
To prevent a landing, is therefore 
impossible. But the Commissioners 
say, “ There are also certain harbours 
which, although not of sufficient im- 
portance to be used by themselves as 
bases for extensive operations, would 
nevertheless afford an enemy, if he 
possessed them, facilities for landing 
guns, horses, and matériel; and at 
these it appears desirable to have 
some degree of permanent defence in 
order to deny their use to him, and 
cause him some delay by restricting 
operations to the open beach until 
he had succeeded in capturing their 
defences. The measures for their 
defence would be of comparatively 
small extent, and they have not been 
included in those which have been 
brought under our consideration by 
your Majesty’s Government.” We 
consider this point as one of the 
utmost importance. The writer has 
thrice seen an army landed on the 
beach in an enemy’s country, and ex- 
perienced the dreadful delays which 
a strong breeze, and its concomitant 
a heavy surf, occasion, by entirely 
stopping communication between the 
ships and the shore. It seems im- 
possible to depend on an open beach 
for the communications which an 
army, such as would land on our 
shores, must require. Sir John Bur- 
goyne says, “‘ There are about half-a- 
dozen small harbours between Ports- 
mouth and the Thames, many of 
which have a good position at their 
mouths, which might be taken up 
by a good strong fort.” These should 
certainly be secured, as well as those 
on the Essex coast. An invader must 
then land siege-guns and ammuni- 
tion, the most difficult task of all, 
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on an open beach—and, meantime, 
who can say what the weather might 
bring forth? It would be nothing 
unusual if he could hold little com- 
munication with his ships for a week, 
except by signals. The Crimea is an 
excellent instance of what might be 
done in this way. If there had been 
a small fort on the heights to the 
south of Balaclava, with twenty guns 
bearing on the harbour, and another 
at Kamiech Bay, there would have 
been no attack on the south side of 
Sebastopol. The Allies could not 
then have landed supplies for a quar- 
ter of their army, much less siege- 
guns, at any point between Sebasto- 
pol and Balaclava. They must have 
gone to Eupatoria or Kafia; and 
even at Eupatoria there was often no 
communication with the shipping for 
three consecutive days. 

But far before all our land defen- 
ces in importance are our floating 
bulwarks. These, we firmly trust, 
will stand us in as good stead as they 
have ever done. But some naval 
officers declare modern armaments 
are so destructive that the next naval 
engagement will have the same result 
as the famous encounter between two 
Kilkenny cats, and nothing remain 
of either fleet. If so, we must al- 
ways keep a few vessels in reserve. 
And while we have twenty gunboats, 
twenty ocean-packets, or even twenty 
Thames steamers, in our harbours, 
there will always be found twenty 
sailors to steer them in running a- 
muck among the French transports 
of a dark night. They need never 
hope to invade England, and cross 
and recross the Channel when they 
please, in peace and quietness, But 
if our fleet is ever so seriously crip- 
pled that an enemy commands the 
seas, he has a far safer if less glorious 
method than invasion of compelling 
us to accept his terms: when French 
squadrons blockade the Thames, the 
Severn, the Mersey, and the Clyde, 
there will be nothing for it but to 
send the Emperor a blank cheque, 
which he may fill up with Malta, 
Gibraltar, and as many millions ster- 
ling as his conscience will permit him. 
The obstruction of our commerce 
must entail such miseries on the 
nation, cooped up in an island and 
impotent to retaliate, that their spi- 
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rits would rapidly sink; whereas an 
invasion of our soil would produce a 
reactionary indignation and frantic 
energy, that no torrents of blood or 
destruction of property would ever 
cause to subside in the presence of an 
object on which to wreak its venge- 
ance. Why beard the British lion in 
his den, when his proud spirit can be 
tamed by closing the entrance ? 

The reply of Lord Overstone to 
the questions of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on National Defences forms 
an interesting episode, or rather con- 
clusion, to their Appendix. ‘* Ques- 
tion 2 asks my opinion of the proba- 
ble effect of an occupation of Lon- 
don by an invading army; I cannot 
contemplate or trace to its conse- 
quences such a supposition. My 
only answer is, It must never be.” 
This matter can only be considered 
as a study of human nature, not of 
military tactics or preparations. It 
would be decided by the passions, 
not by the sober judgment of the 
nation. To*begin with the highest 
in the land, Her Majesty, weeping 
for her suffering people, would yet 
have too much of the spirit of her 
ancestors to check the nation’s ardour, 
if it demanded a continuance of the 
struggle. The landed aristocracy 
would suffer less than any other 
class by an invasion, although they 
have shown the greatest readiness 
to take precautions against it. Even 
if they were equal losers with, the 
monied interest, a Talbot, a Stanley, 
or a Wellesley would not be very 
likely to set the example of hauling 
down our national colours, The stake, 
however, is not equal. When Hanni- 
bal was in front of Rome, the field on 
which he encamped fetched its or- 
dinary price in the market, although 
the villa in which his headquarters 
were established must have sadly 
fallen in value. Lord Derby could 
get a handsome sum for Knowsley, 
although a French division had cut 
down his oaks for their bivouac-fires, 
and the soldiers were roasting his 
fallow-deer at the embers. But 4 
London brewery or Manchester mill 
would be worth very little when 
turned into quarters for a battalion 
of Zouaves. They would try some 
curious experiments with the engines, 
and it might take a long time to get 
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the machinery into working gear 
after their departure. It is on the 
manufacturing and commercial classes 
that the blow would fall heaviest, 
and they should be ever watchful 
that we are prepared to award it. 
We do not doubt that patriotic in- 
dignation would overpower all other 
considerations at the last; and even 
Mr. Bright, whom we have treated 
rather unceremoniously at the begin- 
ning of this article, be found harangu- 
ing the Manchester operatives on the 
necessity of keeping their powder 
dry, and their mills from capture. 
After all, it is the lower orders who 
must decide how long the contest 
can be prolonged, and history does 
not show that the peasant is less 
jealous of his country’s honour than 
the peer, nor can any man say be- 
forehand what wretchedness the po- 
pulace will not submit too, rather 
than pass under the yoke. Take the 
sieges in the Netherlands, or in Spain. 
According to Sir A. Alison, at the 
siege of Saragossa, when the garrison 
was perishing of fever and famine, 
those suspected of desiring accom- 
modation with the enemy were hung 
in the market-place; and when Pala- 
fox signed a favourable capitulation 
after fifty-four thousand had perished, 
and six thousand corpses lay unburied 
in the streets, it was with difficulty 
that the ruling junta prevented an in- 
surrection for the purpose of carrying 
on the contest to the last extremity. 

An invasion of England would cer- 
tainly be a desperate undertaking. 
To attempt it, the Emperor must be 
at peace with all Europe, or he could 
not collect a sufficient army. He 
must utterly demolish our Channel 
fleet, or never hope to return to 
France. If both these points are in 
his favour, he may land; but before 
he can carry off the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s statue to grace the Invalides, 
he must prove that Englishmen can- 
not fight on their native soil, as they 
fought at Badajos, at Vittoria, or 
Waterloo. 


P.S.—Since writing the above re- 
marks, we have seen the Ministerial 
statement of Monday evening. Go- 
vernment propose to carry out the 
recommendation of the Commission- 
ers, and look to the country for 
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£11,000,000, of which, however, only 
£2,000,000 are required this year. 
We have advocated delay in the con- 
struction of these fortifications (and 
that of the landward defences only), 
in order to have a comprehensive re- 
port on the defences of the United 
Kingdom laid before Parliament, in 
lieu of, or in addition to, this report 
regarding our dockyards. There is 
plenty of time for this before next 
February. By defences we do not 
mean fortifications only, but men, 
guns, and rifles. The first thing in a 
fortress is plenty of men, and provi- 
sions for them; the next, plenty of 
guns, and ammunition for them; 
last, and least, the ramparts and 
ditches. Where a garrison is large, 
—15,000 or 20,000 men, for instance, 
—the difference in their influence on 
the defence between the very best and 
very worst fortifications is not twenty 
per cent. The public, now more 
accustomed to military subjects, has 
got to understand that the “stupen- 
dous fortifications” of Sebastopol 
were a myth—that Todtleben did 
wonders, but could not perform mir- 
acles. In fact, his works were not 
equal to those of a fifth-class fortress. 
It was the men and guns that held 
out Sebastopol for so long. Sebastopol 
was fortified in a fortnight; our for- 
tifications are to take three years: 
and if their sieges begin this decade, 
and last in proportion to Sebastopol, 
they will be surrendered by garrisons 
yet unborn. The practical deduction 
which we wish to enforce is, that 
strong garrisons can defend weak 
fortresses, but strong fortresses can- 
not protect weak garrisons. Of 
course, if you can get a strong garri- 
son and a strong fortress, so much 
the better, and your dockyards are 
well worthy of both. We must not 
have all to do at the declaration of 
war. Some organisation for the dis- 
tribution of firearms among the po- 
pulation—some plan on which gar 
risons are to be furnished by volun- 
teers—is required. If this is all cut 
and dry in the War-Office, may we 
not have a peep at it? We have had 
too much of ships without sailors to 
desire forts without soldiers. 

We are glad to see Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert does not propose surrounding 
London with forts. We do not, 
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however, despair of seeing an in- 
trenched camp constructed such as 
has been recommended in this article, 
and which we are confident would be 
the best system of defence, both as 
regards efficiency and economy. If 
ever an enemy marches on London, 
the proper way for our army and 
levée en masse of Londoners to afford 
each other mutual support, is, not to 
be mixed up together, but to have a 
post assigned to each for which they 
are fitted; the Londoners to man 
the suburban enclosures, where dis- 
cipline and military formations would 
be of little avail ; our army to remain 
compact in a strong camp clear of the 
suburbs, and operate on the enemy’s 
rear if they tried to pass onwards, 
The invader would thus have an un- 
disciplined but brave force in his 
front on ground where discipline was 
of little use, and a regular army to 
contend with in rear, where military 
manceuvres were more practicable. 
If our army loses a battle near the 
coast, it will lose all its artillery, as 
is always the case after a defeat in 
an enclosed country. They ought to 
have some place on which to retire 
and refit, and where could this be so 
well done as near Woolwich As 
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regards economy, a camp covering 
ten square miles, at ten miles from 
London, would surely not cost more 
than £400 an acre, and two square 
miles would amply suffice for the 
forts necessary to render it impreg- 
nable if held by an army; leaving 
eight square miles of ground to re- 
main under cultivation or pasture, 
The ground need not even be bought 
outright; the power of forbidding en- 
closures or buildings would suffice, 
We have already said we should be 
prepared to meet an enemy both on 
the side of Surrey and Essex, but we 
might commence with one camp on 
the Surrey side, and £2,000,000 
would more than cover the whole 
expense. We believe this scheme 
will bear the strictest investigation 
by military men, and it would be 
very useful, when the cry is raised of 
“Wolf!” to have some dog to point 
to with which we could throttle him, 
John Bull knows London is open to 
attack, and will have something in 
the shape of fortifications to swear 
by. An intrenched camp can be held 
either by regulars or volunteers; so, 
with 2,000,000 people close at hand, 
we should never be at any loss for a 
garrison. 
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LORD MACAULAY AND DUNDEE. 


Few celebrated men have suffered 
more injustice at the hands of pos- 
terity than John Grahame of Olaver- 
house, Viscount Dundee. A perverse 
fate seems to have pursued his me- 
mory. Falling upon evil days, and 
playing an important part in the 
closing scenes of a dark and tragic 

riod, it is not to be wondered at 
that his acts should have been mis- 
represented, and his character distort- 
ed, by contemporary malice and false- 
hood. But the ill fortune of Claver- 
house has pursued him to our own 
times. Sir Walter Scott once re- 
marked, with perfect truth, “that no 
character had been so foully traduced 
as that of the Viscount of Dundee— 
that, thanks to Wodrow, Crook- 
shank, and such chroniclers, he, who 
was every inch a soldier and a gentle- 
man, still passed among the Scottish 
vulgar for a raffian desperado, who 
rode a goblin horse, was proof against 
shot, and in league with the devil.”* 
Unhappily it is not among the 
Scottish vulgar alone that misconcep- 
tion as to the character of Dundee 
has prevailed. It is indeed only 
very lately, and principally in con- 
sequence of the reaction produced 
by the unscrupulous virulence of re- 
cent attacks upon his memory, that 
investigations have been made, which 
have placed his character in a truer 
light, and removed the load of ob- 
loqay under which it has so long 
and so unjustly lain. True as Sir 
Walter Scott’s instincts and sym- 
pathies ‘were, even he has admit- 
ted into his masterly portrait of 
Olaverhouse some touches darker 
than can be justified by what we now 
know of his character. This is to be 
attributed partly to the fact that 
many circumstances have come to 
light since Old Mortality was writ- 
ten, and partly to the excellences of 
Sir Walter Scott’s own character, 
which became, by excess, defects. 
His acquaintance with the times of 
which he wrote was profound; his 
power of reproducing the character 
he depicted—of evoking not merely 


the form and lineaments of the dead, 
but of breathing into that form 
the very soul by which it had been 
animated—was unequalled by any 
but, Shakespeare himself; and his 
mind was far too great, his sympa- 
thies too catholic, and his disposition 
too generous, to permit him to per- 
vert this power to the service of party 
aims, or the promulgation of his indi- 
vidual opinions and predilections. 
His fault lay in the opposite direction. 
His opponents found more than jus- 
tice at his hands, whilst those with 
whose opinions and characters he 
sympathised, sometimes found less, 
He has adorned Balfour of Burley 
with a wild heroism far higher than 
should be awarded to the savage 
murderer of Archbishop Sharpe, and 
has dealt out but scant measure of 
justice to the accomplished and chiv- 
alrous Grahame of Claverhouse. 
Lord Macaulay’s errors were of 8 
different kind. They proceeded from 
a too eager partizanship, a too fervid 
attachment to the creeds and tradi- 
tions of the party to which he be- 
longed. We have never grudged our 
share of the tribute universally and 
justly paid to the eloquence, the 
power, the varied research, the vast 
knowledge, which combine to chain 
the reader b¥ a magical influence to 
the pages of his History. It stands 
like that fair cathedral, whose un- 
finished towers are reflected in the 
waters of the Rhine, a mighty and a 
beautiful fragment. We trust that 
no feebler hand will attempt its com- 
pletion; and we indulge with plea- 
sure the belief that future volumes 
would have redeemed the injustice 
into which his impetuous tempera- 
ment, his love of striking and pic- 
turesque effects, and sometimes a 
natural, though dangerous, delight in 
the exercise of his own powers, have 
too often betrayed the historian. 
There are few occurrences in life 
that so deeply impress the mind and 
touch the heart, as when a noble an- 
tagonist is struck down in the fall 
vigour of his powers. The eloquent 
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pen which placed in vivid reality 
before our eyes the defence of Derry 
and the trial of Warren Hastings, 
which painted the court of Charles IT. 
with the gaiety of Watteau, and the 
Black Hole of Calcutta with the 
power of Rembrandt, has dropped 
from the hand that guided it; the 
flashing eye which heralded therim- 
petuous words to which we have often 
listened with delight is dim; and the 
stores of that marvellous memory, 
where priceless jewels and worthless 
trifles were alike treasured up, will 
never more be poured out in prodi- 
gal generosity for our instruction and 
delight. 

Justice to the mighty dead with 
whose ashes his own are now min- 
gled, has, however, frequently com- 
pelled us to point out what have 
appeared to us to be the errors, the 
mistakes, and the faults of Lord 
Macaulay’s History. 

The conqueror of Blenheim, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, the hero 
of Killiecrankie, and the victim of 
Glencoe, stand now no further from 
us than he whom we have so lately 
lost. The narrow line over which we 
may be as suddenly summoned, is all 
that separates us. Silent shadows, 
they demand equa! justice. But we 
enter upon our present task with 
mournful feelings, and we trust that 
we shall keep carefully in view, that in 
writing of the ‘dead it is the duty no 
less of the critic than of*the historian 
to keep ever in mind that he is deal- 
ing with those who cannot reply. 

Lord Macaulay’s portrait of Cla- 
verhouse is dashed in with the bold- 
est handling, and in the darkest 
colours. Every lineament is that of 
a fiend. Courage—the courage of a 
demon fearing neither God nor man 
—is the only virtue, if indeed such 
courage can be called a virtue, he 
allows him. A few lines suffice for 
the sketch :— 


‘‘ Pre-eminent among the bands which 
oppressed and wasted these unhappy 
districts, were the dragoons commanded 
by John Grahame of Claverhouse. The 
story ran that these wicked men used 
in their revels to play at the torments 
of hel], and to call each other by the 
names of devils and damned souls. The 
chief of this Tophet, a soldier of distin- 
guished courage and professional skill, 


but rapacious and profane, of violent 
temper and of obdurate heart, has left a 
name which, wherever the Scottish race 
is settled on the face of the globe, is 
mentioned with a peculiar energy of 
hatred, To recapitulate all the crimes 
by which this man, and men like him, 
goaded the peasantry of the Western 
Lowlands into madness, would be an 
endless task.” 


We confess that we are at a loss 
to understand the extreme horror 
with which the satanic sports of the 
soldiery seem to have inspired Lord 
Macaulay. One would not expect 
the amusements of troopers to be of 
the most refined description, but it 
is going rather far to conclude that a 
dragoon must necessarily be “wild, 
wicked, and hard-hearted,” because 
he hits a comrade across the shoul- 
ders in sport, and calls him Beelze- 
bub. Sportive allusions to the prince 
of darkness and his imps do not 
necessarily imply allegiance to his 
power. King George III. was certainly 
a pious prince, yet, “the story runs,” 
as Lord Macaulay would say, that 
when Lord Erskine presented the 
corps of volunteers belonging to the 
Inns of Court to his Majesty, the 
King exclaimed, “ What! what! all 
lawyers? Call them the Devil’s Own 
—call them the Devil’s Own.” And 
“the Devil’s Own” they were called 
from that day forward ; their learned 
and gallant successors, who drill in 
Lincoin’s-Inn Garden and King’s 
Bench Walks still rejoicing in the 
same infernal designation, and being 
rather proud of it. We remember a 
jeu desprit, currently ascribed to an 
eminent Whig pen, which ran the 
circuit of the papers some twenty 
years ago, in which every eminent 
member of the Tory party was adorned 
with his particular diabolical cogno- 
men. We quote from memory, but 
we have a very distinct recollection 
of the following lines as a part of the 
catalogue :— 

* Devils of wit and devils of daring, 
Mephistopheles Lyndhurst and Mammon 
Devils af wealth and devils of zeal, 

Belial Croker and Beelzebub Peel.” 

Yet we never heard that the vene- 

rable ex-chancellor felt his dignity 

compromised, or that Sir Robert 

Peel ever considered whether there 

might not be three courses open to 
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him, any one of whom he might se- 
lect to punish the audacious poet. 
Nor, we conceive, would Lord Macau- 
lay have denounced him as “ wicked 
and profane.” 

To descend from kings and states- 
men to “mortal men and miscre- 
ants,” we remember when the “ Olym- 
pic Devils” was the most popular 
of all amusements. It was in our 
younger days, when, in that pleasant 
little theatre behind the Strand 
Church, men, and women too, who, 
we trust, were not of any extreme 
wickedness, used to “play at the 
torments of hell,” and certainly to 
call each other by very diabolical 
names. Yet the chief of that 
Tophet in Wych Street, an actress of 
distinguished beauty and professional 
skill, was, we trust, neither rapacious 
nor profane, and certainly not of vio- 
lent temper nor obdurate heart, and 
has left a name which, wherever the 
English race is settled on the face of 
the globe, is mentioned with a pecn- 
liar energy of anything but hatred. 

To come to more important mat- 
ters: When Lord Macaulay asserts 
that Claverhouse was one of those 
whose conduct “ goaded the peasantry 
of the Western Lowlands into mad- 
ness,” he shows an utter disregard 
both of facts and dates. There is 
probably but one opinion now as to 
the insanity of the attempt to force 
Episcopacy upon Scotland. But 
Prelacy was restored in May 1662 ;* 
the ministers were ejected in the 
month of November in the same 
year.t The Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission commenced its proceed- 
ings in 1664.[ The military oppres- 
sions raged in 1665. The insurrec- 
tion which terminated in the defeat 
of Pentland took place the following 
year. Then followed countless exe- 
cutions, civil and military. The 
boo and the gibbet were in constant 
employment. In 1668 the life of 
Sharpe was attempted by Mitchell. 
In 1670, rigorous laws were passed 
against conventicles; at the same 
time, the tyranny and insolence of 
Lauderdale excited universal hatred 
and disgust. In 1676 the proceed- 
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ings of the Government became even 
more severe. “ Letters of intercom- 
muning,” as they were called, were 
issued, denouncing the severest penal- 
ties against all who should afford 
meat, drink, or shelter to an outlaw.| 
The field-preachers were hunted 
down by the soldiery, but their 
hearers rallied round them, and con- 
tests, frequently bloody and often of 
doubtful issue, occurred. The Bass 
was converted into a prison, the dun- 
geons of which were crowded with 
captive ministers, and the Highland 
host was called in to ravage the un- 
happy Western Lowlands at the latter 
end of 1677. 7 

These were the outrages by which 
the country was “goaded into mad- 
ness.” But Claverhouse had not, 
nor could he have, any part or share 
whatever in them. He was absent 
from the country during the whole 
of the time during which they were 
committed, and did not return to 
Scotland until the early part of the 
year 1678.** The first mention of 
him that occurs in Wodrow is in 
May 1679, immediately before the 
skirmish of Drumclog. Lord Mac- 
aulay had Wodrow before him—he 
refers to him as his sole authority for 
this passage ; yet itis upon Wodrow’s 
pages that the dates and facts are to 
be found which contradict his deliber- 
ate and often-repeated assertion. 

Lord Macaulay selects five instances 
of the crimes “ by which the peasantry 
of the Western Lowlands were goaded 
into madness,” An ordinary reader 
would certainly infer from his lan- 
guage that Claverhouse was concerned 
in all these instances, and would be 
somewhat surprised, after perusing 
Lord Macaulay’s narrative, to find, on 
turning to his authority, that in three 
out of the five cases Claverhouse had 
no share whatever, and that in a 
fourth he acted the part of an interces- 
sor for mercy, and exerted himself in 
vain to save the life of the victim. 
In the most cruel of all—that of Mar- 
garet Maclachlan and Margaret Wil- 
son—we find, on referring to Wod- 
row, that a Ovlonel Graham was con- 





* Larne, ii. 21, 1st edit., vol. iv. 
+ Ibid., ii, 84. 
“| Woprow, i. 480, fol. 


cerned, but it was Colonel David 
of 2d edit. Ibid., 27. 

g Ibid. Ibid., ii. 68. 
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Graham, the sheriff of Wigtownshire, 
not Colonel John Grahame of Olaver- 
house.* Lord Macaulay might as 
well have confounded David Hume 
with Joseph Hume, or, as he did 
upon another occasion, Patrick 
Graham of the Town Guard with 
the hero of Killiecrankie, or George 
Penne with the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. Even in this case, cruel and 
atrocious as it was, Lord Macaulay 
misquotes his authorities. He asserts 
that these unhappy women “ suffered 
death for their religion.” Wodrow 
and Crookshank, on the contrary, 
distinctly state that they were in- 
dicted and convicted for bein in 
open rebellion at Bothwell Bridge 
and Aird’s Moss. Lord Macaulay 
also omits to mention what is stated 
by the historians he refers to, name- 
ly, that upon the case being brought 
to the notice of the Council, the pri- 
soners were respited, and a pardon 
recommended, but that the execu- 
tion was hurried on by the brutality 
of Major Windram and the Laird of 
Lagg.t 

In the case of Andrew Hislop, 
Lord Macaulay says that the Laird 
of Westerhall having discovered that 
one of the proscribed Covenanters 
had found shelter in the house of a 
respectable widow, and had died 
there, “ pulled down the house of the 
poor woman, carried away her furni- 
ture, and, leaving her and her younger 
children to wander in the fields, 
dragged her son Andrew, who was 
still a lad, before Claverhouse, who 
happened tobe marching through that 
part of the country.”t 

For this Lord Macaulay cites 
Wodrow, but Wodrow’s story is ex- 
actly the reverse. It was not Wes- 
terhall that brought Hislop a prisoner 
before Claverhouse, but Claverhouse 
that brought him before Westerhall, 
who, it is evident from the whole 
narrative, at that tine possessed an 
authority superior to that of Claver- 
house. Wodrow, after narrating the 
barbarous expulsion of the widow 
and her children, Andrew inclusive, by 
Westerhall, proceeds thus :— When 
they were thus forced to wander, 
Claverhouse falls upon Andrew His- 


lop in the fields, May 10, and seized 
him, without any design, as appeared, 
to murder him, bringing him prisoner 
with him to Eskdale unto Westerraw 
that night.”§ 

Wodrow adds: “Claverhouse in 
this instance was very backward, 
perhaps not wanting his own reflec- 
tions upon John Brown’s murder the 
first of this month, as we have heard, 
and pressed the delay of the execu- 
tion. But Westerraw urged till the 
other yielded, saying, ‘ Zhe blood of 
this poor man be upon you, Wester- 
raw; I am free of it.’ ”| 

This is the story as told by the 
bitterest enemy of Claverhouse. It 
is impossible for any one who looks 
at it with the slightest candour,. or 
desire to discern the truth, not to 
perceive that the influence of Claver- 
house was exercised on the side of 
humanity and mercy. Why does 
Lord Macaulay, whose narrative so 
frequently, without any authority 
whatever, assumes a dramatic form, 
in this instance suppress the words 
of Claverhouse, graphically recorded 
both by Wodrow and Crookshank, 
“The blood of this poor man be 
upon you, Westerraw; I am free of 
it?” 

We now come to the only authority 
(except vulgar tradition) that Lord 
Macaulay has given for his character 
of Olaverhouse. It is the often- 
repeated story of “John Brown, 
the Christian Carrier.” Immediately 
upon the appearance of the first 
volume of Lord Macaulay’s History, 
Professor Aytoun challenged the cor- 
rectness of his picture of Claverhouse, 
and in a note to his noble and spirit- 
stirring “ Burial-March of Dundee,” 
exposed by means of the most accur- 
ate reasoning and the most conclu- 
sive evidence, the errors into which 
the historian had fallen. I¢ is much 
to be regretted that Lord Macaulay, 
who availed himself of the corrections 
of the Professor upon some minor 
points, did not exercise the same dis- 
cretion on this more important mat- 
ter. The picture of Claverhouse, and 
the story of John Brown, have reap- 
peared unaltered in each successive 
edition that has issued from the press. 





* Woprow, ii. 505; CrooxsHank, ii. 386. { Ibid. 
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We quote from the one published in 
1858 :— 

“ John Brown, a poor carrier of Lan- 
arkshire, was, for his singular piety, 
commonly called the Christian Carrier. 
Many years later, when Scotland enjoy- 
ed rest, prosperity, and religious free- 
dom, old men, who remembered the evil 
days, described him as one versed in di- 
vine things, blameless in life, and so 
peaceable that the tyrants could find no 
offence in him, except that he absented 
himself from the public worship of the 
Episcopalians. On the first of May he 
was cutting turf, when he was seized by 
Claverhouse’s dragoons, rapidly exam- 
ined, convicted of nonconformity,and sen- 
tenced to death. It is said that, even 
among the soldiers, it was not easy to 
find an executioner. For the wife of 
the poor man was present: she led one 
little child by the hand: it was easy to 
see that she was about to give birth to 
another; and even those wild and hard- 
hearted men, who nicknamed one an- 
other Beelzebub and Apollyon, shrank 
from the great wickedness of butchering 
her husband before her face. The pri- 
soner, meanwhile, raised above himself 
by the near prospect of eternity, prayed 
loud and fervently, as one inspired, til/ 
Claverhouse, in a fury, shot him dead. 
It was reported by credible witnesses 
that the widow cried out in her agony, 
‘Well, sir, well, the day of reckoning 
will come;’ and that the murderer re- 

lied, ‘To man I can answer for what I 

ave done, and as for God, I will take 
him into mine own hand,’ Yet it was 
rumoured that even on his seared con- 
science and adamantine heart the dying 
ejaculations of his victim made an im- 
pression which was never effaced.” * 


This story of John Brown affords 
a curious example of the mode in 
which calumnies are propagated and 
grow ; and at the risk of some repeti- 
tion of what has already been so well 
done by Professor Aytoun, we shall 
proceed to trace the falsehood to its 
source. 

Lord Macaulay cites as his autho- 
rity “Wodrow, iii. ix. 6.” But though 
following him in the main, Lord 
Macaulay seems to have been con- 
scious that Wodrow’s narrative would 
not bear the test of critical examina- 
tion. 

Wodrow asserts that the soldiers 
were melted and moved by the “scrip- 
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tural expressions and grace of prayer” 
of John Brown, and mutinied, refus- 
ing to execute the comands of their 
officer. This seems to have been too 
gross and palpable an improbability 
for Lord Macaulay, who represents 
them as merely moved by the natural 
feeling of compassion for the unhappy 
wife—more probable, certainly, bat 
not the tale told by Wodrow. Again, 
Lord Macaulay asserts that Claver- 
house shot John Brown dead in a fit 
of passion, excited by his loud and 
fervent prayers. This is Lord Mac- 
aulay, “pur et simple.” Wodrow’s 
statement is very different. He as- 
serts that “not one of the soldiers 
would shoot him, or obey Claver- 
house’s commands, so that he was 
JSorced to turn executioner himself, 
and in a fret shot him with his own 
hand.”t Wodrow asserts positively 
the refusal of the soldiers, and attri- 
butes the act of Claverhouse to that 
refusal. Lord Macaulay confines his 
statement to a natural reluctance on 
the part of the soldiers, and attributes 
the act of Claverhouse to a sudden 
gust of brutal and furious passion. 
It is painful to observe, and difficult 
to believe, the extent to which Lord 
Macatilay has considered himself en- 
titled to garble, alter, and pervert 
the authorities he quotes; und it is 
strange that he should have adopted, 
upon the sole authority of Wodrow, 
a story which he yet appears to have 
felt to be so grossly improbable, that 
he could not produce it until he had 
pruned down some of its most’ extra- 
vagant features. 

Wodrow’s narrative first appeared 
in 1721—thirty-six years after the 
event is supposed to have taken place, 
and thirty-three after the Revolution. 
Professor Aytoun justly remarks 
that— 

“These dates are of the utmost im- 
_— in considering a matter of this 

ind. The Episcopalian party which 
adhered to the cause of King James was 
driven from power at the Revolution, 
and the Episcopal Chureh proscribed. 
No mercy was shown to opponents inthe 
literary war which followed. Every spe- 
cies of invective and vituperation was 
Javished upon the supporters of the 
fallen dynasty. Yet for thirty-three years 
after the Revolution the details of this 
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atrocious murder were never revealed to 
the public.” * 


Wodrow gives no authority what- 
ever for his narrative. But there is 
another historian, Patrick Walker 
the packman, who, two years after 
the appearance of Wodrow’s History, 
namely, in 1724, gave a very differ- 
ent, and in many respects a contra- 
dictory account of the same transac- 
tion. 

Professor Aytoun, with rather an 
excess of candour, says that “ Mr. 
Macaulay may not have known that 
such testimony ever existed, for even 
the most painstaking historian is 
sure to pass over some material in so 
wide a field.” True, but Lord Mac- 
aulay can hardly be supposed to bave 
been unaware of the existence of a 
story which Sir Walter Scott has 
twice repeated at full length; first 
in the notes to the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border ;t and, secondly, in 
the Zales of a Grandfather,t in both 
cases citing Walker’s Life of Peden 
as his authority. But besides this 
there is other evidence of the fiulse- 
hood of Wodrow, which it is difficult 
to account for Lord Macaulay having 
overlooked. 

In 1749 the Rev. William Crook- 
shank published his History of the 
State and Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland. In the preface he 
says— 


“ When I first engaged in this under- 
taking, I only intended to abriige Mr. 
Wodrow’s History ; but by the advice 
of friends I was induced to use other 
helps for making the history of this per- 
secuting period more clear and full. 
Accordingly, when I mention anything 
not to be found in Wodrow, I generally 
tell my author, or quote him in the mar- 
gin; so that though there is nothing I 
thought material in that author which I 
have omitted, yet the reader will find 
many things of consequence in the fol- 
lowing work which the other takes no 


2 


notice of.” § 


When Crookshank arrives at that 
part of his History which relates to 
John Brown, he abandons Wodrow 
altogether, and adopts Walker’s nar- 
rative, citing him in the margin as 
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his authority. Here, then, we find 
Wodrow contradicted by the contem- 
porary authority of Walker; Crook- 
shank, the disciple and follower of 
Wodrow, confirming that contradic- 
tion, and feeling himself obliged to 
discard his master’s story; Sir Wal- 
ter Scott casting the weight of his 
authority into the same scale; and 
yet Lord Macaulay, with all this 
evidence before him, added to the 
gross improbability of the tale itself, 
reproduces Wodrow’s story in edition 
after edition, with certain alterations 
purely his own, and calls it History ! 

Walker hated Claverhouse with a 
hatred fully as bitter as that of Wod- 
row ; he cannot, therefore, be sus- 
pected of having suppressed or soft- 
ened down any circumstance that 
could tell against him, or enhance 
the tragic nature of the scene. He 
states that he derived part, at least, 
of his account from the widow of the 
murdered man; the testimony he 
relies upon is therefore that most 
hostile to Claverhouse. Walker was 
a contemporary of Wodrow, though 
many years older, and had borne a 
part in the troubled times to which 
the History of the latter relates. In 
1682 he shot a dragoon who at- 
tempted to capture him. According 
to Walker’s own account, he and two 
of his comrades, returning from a 
nightly meeting armed with firearms, 
were pursued by one Francis Garden, 
a trooper in Lord Airley’s regiment, 
alone, and armed only with his sword. 
How he intended to capture his pri- 
soners, unless after the Irish fashion 
of “surrounding” them, does not 
very clearly appear. The result, how- 
ever, was, that Walker shot him 
through the head. Writing more 
than thirty years after the event, and 
when, according to Lord Macaulay, 
“ Scotland enjoyed rest, prosperity, 
and, religious freedom,” he says— 
‘“‘ When I saw his blood run, I wished 
that all the blood of the Lord’s stated 
and avowed enemies in Scotland had 
been in his veins: having such a clear 
call and opportunity, J would have 
rejoiced to have seen it all gone out 
with a gush.” | 
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We may therefore feel well assured 
that nothing which could be told 
against such a “ stated and avowed 
enemy of the Lord” as Claverhouse, 
would be omitted by Walker; and it 
should at least throw a doubt on the 
veracity of Wodrow, when we find so 
zealous a Oovenanter denouncing his 
History as a collection of “ lies and 
groundless stories.” 

Walker’s Life of Peden first appear- 
ed in 1724, three years after the pub- 
lication of Wodrow’s History. It is 
still widely circulated and extremely 
popular amongst the peasants of Scot- 
land, and has been frequently reprint- 
ed up to the present time in the form 
of a chap book. That even this ac- 
count, though more trustworthy than 
that of Wodrow, is not to be received 
with implicit confidence, will, we 
think, be admitted, when it is ob- 
served that the story is first revealed 
ina miraculous manner to the inspired 
Mr. Peden, or as he commonly calls 
himself, “ Old Sandy.” On the morn- 
ing of John Brown’s death, Peden was 
ata house about ten or eleven miles 
distant. 


“ Betwixt seven and eight he desired 
to call in the family that he might pray 
among them. He said, ‘ Lord when wilt 
thou avenge Brown’s blood? Oh, let 
Brown’s blood be precious in thy sight, 
and hasten the day when thou'lt avenge 
it with Cameron’s, Cargill’s, and many 
other of our martyrs’ names, And oh for 
that day when the Lord would avenge all 
their bloods!’ When ended, John Muir- 
head inquired what he meant by Brown’s 
blood? He said twice over, ‘ What do 
Imean? Claverhouse has been at the 
Preshill this morning, and has cruelly 
murdered John Brown. His corpse is 
lying at the end of his house, and his 
poor wife sitting weeping by his corpse, 
and not a soul to speak comfortably to 
her. This morning, after the sun-rising, 
I saw a strange apparition in the firma- 
ment, the appearance of a very bright, 
clear, shining star fall from heaven to 
earth; and, indeed, there is a clear, 
shining light fallen this day, the greatest 
Christian that ever I conversed with.’” 


Walker’s narrative of the death of 
Brown is as follows. Between five 
and six in the morning, he says— 

“The said John Brown having per- 
formed the worship of God in his family, 
Was going, with a spade in his hand, to 
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make ready some peat ground. The 
mist being very dark, he knew not until 
cruel and bloody Claverhouse compassed 
him with three troops of horse, brought 
him to his house, and there examined 
him; who, though he was a man of a 
stammering speech, yet answered him 
distinctly and solidly, which made Cla- 
verhouse to examine those whom he had 
taken to be his guides through the muirs, 
if ever they heard him preach? They 
answered, ‘No, no; he was never a 
preacher.’ He said, ‘If he has never 
preached, meikle he has prayed in his 
time.’ He said to John, ‘Go to your 
prayers, for you shall immediately die.’ 
Vhen he was praying, Claverhouse in- 
terrupted him three times; one time 
that he stopt him, he was pleading that 
the Lord would spare a remnant, and 
not make a full end in the day of His 
anger. Claverhouse said, ‘I gave you 
time to pray, and ye are begun to 
preach.’ He turned upon his knees and 
said, ‘Sir, you know neither the nature 
of preaching or praying, that calls this 
preaching.’ Then continued without con- 
fusion. When ended, Claverhouse said, 
‘Take good-night of your wife and chil- 
dren.’ His wife, standing by with her 
child in her arms that she had brought 
forth to him, and another child of his 
first wife’s, he came to her and said, 
‘Now, Marian, the day is come that I 
told you would come, when | spake first 
to you of marrying me.’ She said, ‘ In- 
deed, John, I can willingly part with 
you.’ ‘Then,’ he said, ‘ this is all I de- 
sire; I have no more to do but die.’ He 
kissed his wife and bairns, and wished 
purchased and promised blessings to be 
multiplied upon them, and his blessing. 
Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to shoot 
him. The most part of the bullets came 
upon his head, which scatiered his brains 
upon the ground. Claverhouse said to 
his wife, ‘What thinkest thou of thy 
husband now, woman?’ She said, ‘I 
thought ever much of him, and now as 
much as ever.’ He said, ‘It were but 
justice to lay thee beside him.’ She said, 
‘If you were permitted, I doubt not but 
os crueltie would go that length; but 
10w will ye make answer for this morn- 
ing’s work?’ He said, ‘To man I can 
be answerable, and for God, I will take 
him in my own hand.’ Claverhouse 
mounted his horse, and marched, and 
left her with the corpse of her dead hus- 
band lying there; an set the bairn on 
the ground, and gathered his brains, and 
tied up his head, and straighted his 
body, and covered him in her plaid, and 
sat down and wept over him. It being 
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a very desert place, where never victual 
grew, and far from neighbours, it was 
some time before any friends came to 
her. The first that came was a very fit 
hand, that old singular Christian woman 
in the Cummerhead, named Elizabeth 
Menzies, three miles distant, who had 
been tried with the violent death of her 
husband at Pentland, afterwards of two 
worthy sons—Thomas Weir, who was 
killed at Drumelog, and David Steel, 
who was suddenly shot afterwards when 
taken. The por | Marian Weir, sitting 
upon her husband’s grave, told me, that 
before that she could see no blood but 
she was in danger to faint, and yet she 
was helped to be a witness to all this 
without either fainting or confusion; ex- 
cept when the shots were let off, her 
eyes dazzled.” 


That this wild, picturesque, and 
touching story should have ta':en 
strong hold on the poetical imagina- 
tion and kind heart of Sir Walter 
Scott, can be no matter of surprise 
to any one. That it did so, is shown, 
not only by his frequent reference to 
it, but by the mode in which his 
genius has interwoven some of the 
most affecting incidents into the 
beautiful episode of Bessie Maclure.* 
But the historian had a far different 
task from that of the novelist. His 
duty was to compare the two narra- 
tions, and to examine how much of 
either should be admitted as trust- 
worthy evidence. That Walker’s tes- 
timony is sufficient to convict Wod- 
row of falsehood in asserting that 
the soldiers mutinied, and that Cla- 
verhouse was himself the executioner 
of John Brown, is abundantly clear. 
Walker’s informant was the widow 
of John Brown, an eyewitness of 
the transaction, and most hostile to 
Claverhouse. She told the story 
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“ sitting on her husband’s grave.” To 
suppose that she could have omitted 
such a circumstance as that her hus- 
band’s eloquence had moved the hearts 
of the soldiers to mutiny, and com- 
pelled their commander to take upon 
himself the revolting office of an exe- 
cutioner, would be absurd. Nor is 
this all. We find the circumstances 
of his death narrated with the utmost 
particularity, no doubt by the widow 
herself, and there is not from be- 
ginning to end a hint that the 
soldiers shrank from executing the 
commands of their officer. But when 
we come to the adjuncts of the story, 
to the conversation, to the particular 
expressions supposed to have been 
used by Claverhouse, to his imputed 
“ obduracy and profanity,” his “ seared 
conscience and adamantine heart,” 
the question assumes a very different 
aspect. 

The poetical power of Walker's 
mind was of no mean order. As Sir 
Walter Scott observes, his ‘ simple 
but affecting narrative,” and his “ imi- 
tation of scriptural style, produces in 
some passages an effect not unlike 
what we feel in reading the beautiful 
book of Rath.”+ The narrative con- 
stantly runs into the form of dia- 
logue. Every one knows, and none 
better than those who have read 
Lord Macaulay’s History with care, 
bow dangerous the dramatic talent 
is toa historian. In the majority of 
instances, even in Lord Macaulay's 
own History, when we have had occa- 
sion to test the accuracy of passages 
which he has enclosed between in- 
verted commas, as being the very 
words of the speaker, we have found 
them incorrectly quoted.{ It seems 
in the highest degree improbable that 





* Old Mortality, chap. vi. 


+ Minstrelsy, App. A. 


¢ The following are a few instances, taken almost at random :— 


ORIGINAL. 


“ He [i. ¢., Claverhouse] told Keppoch 
in the presence of all the officers of his 
small army, that he would much rather 
choose to serve as a common soldier 
amongst disciplined troops, than com- 
mand such men as he, who seemed to 
make it his business to draw the odium 
of the country upon him....... He 
begged that he would immediately be- 

one with his men, that he might not 
a have an opportunity of affront- 
ing the general at his pleasure, or of 


Lorp Macavtay. 

“*T would rather, he said, ‘ carry @ 
musket in a respectable regiment, than 
be captain of such a gang of thieves.’”— 
Maocavay, iii. 340. 
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an illiterate woman, such as Marion 
Brown, should be able, after many 
years, accurately to repeat the par- 
ticular words which passed during 
such a scene of horror as, under any 
circumstances, the death of John 
Brown must have been. There are, 
besides, inconsistencies and mistakes 
in the narrative which are easily 
detected: Thus, the neighbour who 
ivsits the widow in her affliction 
is, inone copy of the Life, Eliza- 
beth Menzies, and in another Jean 
Brown, while she is still repre- 
sented as the mother of Thomas 
Weir and David Steel, the latter of 
whom is said to have been “suddenly 
shot when taken.” We know, how- 
ever, that so far from this being 
the fact, David Steel was neither 
taken nor shot, but fell beneath the 
broadswords of the dragoons in a 
fray, during which they attempted 
to capture him.* 

We may, therefore, fairly take 
Walker’s account as trustworthy, for 
the fact that John Brown fell by the 
carbines of the soldiers acting under 
the orders of Claverhouse; but for 

sa 


anything beyond that fact, his testi- 
mony must be received with caution. 
Military executions are, under any 
circumstances, sufficiently horrible : 
they are peculiarly so when they 
take place during a civil war. But, 
before we come to any conclusion 
upon the conduct of Claverhouse in 
this instance, we must inquire, first, 
what was the temper of the times, 
and what manner of men he had to 
deal with ; and, secondly, what were 
the particular circumstances of the 
individual case. With regard to the 
first, we will content ourselves with 
three instances, and they shall all 
be of the most notorious kind, and 
proved by the most unexceptionable 
evidence. 

On the 3d of May, 1679, David 
Hackston of Rathillet, John Bal- 
four of Kinloch, and seven others, 
some of whom were gentlemen of 
good family, set forth, mounted and 
armed, for the purpose of waylay- 
ing and murdering one Carmichael, 
sheriff-depute of the county of Fife,t 
who was obnoxious to the Covenan- 
ters, and whom they expected to find 





ORIGINAL, 
making him and the better-disposed 
troops a cover to his robberies.” —Me- 
moirs of Locheil, 243. 

“When it was objected that he 
[i.¢, Glengarry] would not be able to 
make it good, since his followers were 
not near equal to Locheil’s in numbers, 
he answered that the courage of his men 
would make up that defect.”—Memoirs 
of Locheil, 254. 

“The Lords replied, ‘ Nay, we all well 
remember you particularly mentioned 
the flower-pots,’ ”—Sprat’s Narrative, 
70. 

“Lord President.—‘ Young, thou art 
the strangest creature that ever I did 
hear of. Dost thou think we could ima- 
gine that the Bishop of Rochester would 
combine,’” &c,—Sprat’s Narrative, 71. 

“I left him praying God to give him 
grace to repent; and only adding that 
else he was more in danger of his own 
damnation than I of his accusation in 
Parliament.”—Jbid., second part, p. 3. 


Lorp Macau.ay. 


“When he was reminded that Locheil’s 
followers were in number nearly double 
of the Glengarry men—‘ No matter,’ he 
cried, ‘one M‘Donald is worth two 


Camerons.’ ”—Macauay, iii. 341. 


“ Then the whole board broke forth, 
‘How dare you say so? We all remem- 
ber it.’ ””"—Macau.ay, iv. 252. 


“* Man! cried Carmarthen, ‘ wouldst 
thou have us believe that the bishop 
combined,’ ” &e, 


«God give yoy repentance,’ answered 
the bishop: ‘for, depend upon it, you 
are in much more danger of being 
damned than I of being impeached,’ ”"— 
Macau.ay, iv. 253. 


_ The actual meaning may not be much altered in these examples, but it is not 
Claverhouse, Glengarry, Carmarthen, or Sprat that speaks, but Lord Macaulay, 
and a slight change of phraseology converts a dignified remonstrance into 
brutal insult, and a pious exhortation into something very like a — oath, 


and that, too, put into the mouth of a bishop! Lord Macaulay's inverte 


commas 


are always to be regarded with extreme caution, 


* Cricuton’s Memoirs. 


+ Woprow, ii. 27. 
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hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Scotstarbet. Carmichael was, how- 
ever, warned of his danger by a 
shepherd, and escaped. After spend- 
ing the greater part of the morning 
in a fruitless search, Rathillet and 
his party were about to disperse, when 
a boy came up and informed them 
that the Archbishop’s coach was in 
a neighbouring village, and that he 
would soon pass near the spot where 
they then were. Disappointed of 
their intended victim, chance thus 
threw in their way one who was even 
more the object of their hatred. It 
was true that there was no recent 
or immediate cause for exasperation 
against Sharpe, but he was an apos- 
tate,—he had abandoned Presby- 
terianism for Episcopacy seventeen 
years before,—he was an urchbishop, 
—he had already once narrowly escap- 
ed the pistol of an assassin, the shot 
which was intended for him having 
taken effect upon his friend, the 
Bishop of Orkney,—he was known to 
have shown little mercy towards those 
who had shown none to him,—he 
was old, unarmed, utterly defence- 
less, accompanied by no one but his 
daughter and some domestic servants, 
who were wholly unable to offer any 
effectual resistance to nine men well 
armed and mounted. The tempta- 
tion was too strong to be resisted. 
Rathillet and his party had come out 
expressly to commit murder. Their 
appetite for crime was sharpened by 
disappointinent, when the victim they 
had least hoped, but most desired to 
immolate, presented himself ready 
for slaughter. Their resolution was 
immediately taken; the pistols which 
had been loaded, and the swords which 
had been sharpened for the murder of 
Carmichael, were turned against the 
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Archbishop, and they spurred their 
horses to their utmost speed after the 
carriage. The coachman, alarmed at 
their pursuit, quickened his pace, and 
the Archbishop, looking out, and see- 
ing armed men approaching, turned 
to his daughter and exclaimed, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me, my poor child, 
for I am gone!” He had scarcely 
spoken when three or four pistols 
were fired at the coach, and the best 
mounted of the pursuers, riding up 
to the postilion, struck him over the 
face with his sword, and shot and 
hamstrung his horse. The coach 
being thus stopped, the assailants 
again fired into it upon the Arch- 
bishop and his daughter, and this 
time with more effect, for the former 
was wounded, The Archbishop open- 
ed the door, caine out of the coach, 
and begged the assailants to spare 
his life. ‘There is no mercy,” they 
replied, “for a Judas, an enemy and 
traitor to the cause of Christ.” He 
then begged for mercy for his child. 
The details of the butchery which 
followed are too revolting to be re- 
peated.* One of the murderers even 
exclaimed in herror to his comrades, 
to “spare those grey hairs.” The 
daughter threw herself before her 
father, and received two wounds in & 
fruitless attempt to save him. When 
their bloody work was done, the 
murderers remounted their horses, 
and left her on the moor with the 
mutilated body of her father.t 

Sach was the murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe. It is’ recorded by Sheilds, 
who, we are told by Wodrow, was 
‘ta minister of extraordinary talents 
and usefulness, well seen in most 
branches of valuable learning; of 
most quick and piercing wit, fall of 
zeal and public spirit; of shining and 








* Ja ves Russell, one of the murderers, gives the following account of the final 
act of the tragedy: “Falling upon his knees, he said, ‘For God’s sake, save my 
life ; his daughter, falling upon her knees, begged his life also. . . . John Balfour 
stroke him on the face, and Andrew Henderson stroke him on the hand, and cut it, 
and John Balfour rode him down; whereupon, he lying upon his face as if he had 
been dead, and James Russell, hearing his daughter say to Wallace [the Arch- 
bishop’s servant] that there was life in him yet, in the time James was disarming 
the rest of the Bishop’s men, went presently to him, and cast off his hat, for it 
would not cut at first, and haked his head in pieces. Having done this, his 
daughter came to him and cursed him, and called him a bloody murderer; and 
James answered, they were not murderers, for they were sent to execute God's 
vengeance on him.”—James Russell's Account of the Murder of Archbishop Sharpe ; 
Kirkton, 418. 

+ See State Trials, x.791; Woprow; Russell’s Narrative, Kirxrox; Sir Wm. 
Sharp's Letter, Kirxron, App. 
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solid piety; a successful, serious, and 
solid preacher, and useful minister in 
the Church, moved with love to souls, 
and somewhat of the old apostolic 
spirit,” * in the following words :— 
“That traculent traitor, James Sharpe, 
the Arch-prelate, &c., received the 
just demerit of his perfidy, apostacy, 
sorceries, villanies, and murders— 
sharp arrows of the mighty and coals 
of juniper. For, upon the 3d of 
May, 1679, several worthy gentlemen, 
with some other men of courage and 
zeal for the cause of God and the 
good of the country, executed right- 
eous judgment upon him in Magus 
Muir, near St. Andrews.”t At the 
same time, Hackston of Rathillet is 
commemorated as a “ worthy gentle- 
man who eufered at Edinburgh 
on the 30th of July 1680,” one of 
a‘“cloud of witnesses for the royal 
prerogatives of Jesus Christ!” Such 
is the language in which the fact 
that this infamous murderer was 
hanged is recorded by the historians 
of the Covenant! Something of the 
same spirit seems still to survive. A 
recent historian of the Church of 
Scotland says, after giving an ac- 
count of the Archbishop’s murder, 
“It was such a deed as Greece cele- 
brated with loudest praises in the 
case of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
and Rome extolled when done by 
Cassius and Brutus.” f 

The skirmish at Drumelog, im- 
mortalised in Old Mortality, took 
place on the 1st’of June 1679, within 
a month after the Archbishop’s mur- 
der. The insurgents were commanded 
by Robert Hamilton, a near connec- 
tion and pupil of Bishop Burnett, 
Following the example of the Cove- 
nanters at Tippermuir, whose watch- 
word was “Jesus and no quarter,” 
he gave, as he himseif informs us, 
strict orders that ‘no quarter should 
be given.”§ These orders were, 
however, disobeyed during his ab- 
sence, and five prisoners were spared. 
Hamilton, returning from the pursuit 
of Claverhouse, found his followers 
debating whether mercy should be 


- shown to a sixth, when he put dh 


end to the argument by slaughterin 
the unhappy prisoner in cold bl 
with his own hand. Seven years 
afterwards we find him exulting in 
the act. “None could blame me,” 
he says, “to decide the controversy, 
and I bless the Lord for it to this 
day!” This was the man whom 
Lord Macaulay has truly designated 
as “ the oracle of the Extreme Cove- 
nanters,” and justly denounced as a 
“bloodthirsty ruffian.” That his 
conduct met with the sympathy and 
approval of his followers, is shown 
by the fact that we find him still in 
command of the insurgent forces un- 
der the title of General Hamilton, at 
the battle of Bothwell Brig, in con- 
junction with Hackston of Rathillet, 
the murderer of the Archbishop. The 
banner which floated over their heads 
is still in existence,] and, after the 
desecrated motto, “For Christ and 
His Truths,” bears, in blood-red let- 
ters, the words, ‘‘ No Quarter for the 
Active Enemies of the Covenant.” 
Reckoning upon certain victory, these 
champions of the Prince of Peace 
had erected upon the battle-field a 
high gallows, and prepared a cart- 
load of new ropes, in order that there 
might be no more such “steppings 
aside” as had occurred when the five 
prisoners were spared at Drumclog. 
It is somewhat inconsistent with the 
supposed ferocity of the commanders 
of the royalist troops that these 
preparations were not turned against 
the insurgents upon their defeat. 

Such were the leaders of the Cove- 
nanters—men of rank, station, and 
education. As may well be supposed, 
their example was not thrown away 
upon their more humble and ignorant 
followers. Of the numberless out- 
rages committed by them, we will 
select one only, and narrate the facts 
as they came from the mouths of the 
perpetrators of the crime. 

Peter Peirson, the curate of Oars- 
phairn, was a bold and determined 
man, and had the courage to reside, 
alone, without even a servant, in the 
solitary manse belonging to that 
parish. His offence consisted in be- 





* Woprow, iv. 2838. 


+ Hind Let Loose. 


Heruerineton’s History of the Church of Scotland, 94, a8 to Sharpe’s murder. 
; Hamitton’s Letter to the Sectaries—Dec. 7, 1685. 


| Nav., Memoirs of Dundee, 228. 


{ Crienton’s Memoirs. 








ing suspected of favouring ‘ Popery, 
Papists, and purgatory,” and in hay- 
ing been heard to declare that “he 
feared none of the Whigs, nor any- 
thing else, but rats and mice.” On 
this provocation, James M‘Michael 
and three others, one night in the 
middle of November 1684, went to 
the manse, knocked at the door, and 
upon its being opened by Mr. Peir- 
son, immediately shot him dead on 
his own threshold.* 

Instances of the most cold-blooded 
murder might be multiplied by thou- 
sands. But we must now consider 
the second question, and inquire, 
what were the circumstances, and 
what the conduct, of Claverhouse in 
the particular case of John Brown. 
Lord Macaulay’s assertion that he 
was sentenced to death because he 
was “convicted of non-conformity” 
is pure invention, Neither Wod- 
row nor Walker assign any cause; 


the former, indeed, expressly says, 


“ Whether he [Claverhouse] had got 
any information of John’s piety and 
nonconformity, J cannot tell ;” and 
we shall presently see that Lord 
Macaulay might just as truly have 
said that John Thurtel was hanged 
for reading Bell's Life in London. 
John Brown was a “fugitated re- 
bel.” His name appears a year before 
in a list appended to a proclamation 
of those who had been cited as rebels 
in arms, or rather of rebels who had 
not appeared.t Sir Walter Scott 
says, with perfect truth, “ While we 
read this dismal story, we must re- 
member Brown’s situation was that 
of an avowed and determined rebel, 
liable as such to military execution.” 
What then does Lord Macaulay mean 
by asserting that “he was blameless in 
life, and so peaceable that the tyrants 
could find no offence in him, except 
that he absented himself from the 
ublic worship of the Episcopalians?” 
hat he was blameless and peaceable 
in the eyes of those who regarded 
Hackston of Rathillet as “one of 
Sion’s precious mourners and faith- 
ful witnesses of Christ, a valiant and 
much-honoured gentleman,” who 
shouted “Jesus and no quarter!” 
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at Tippermuir—who felt that they 


‘had forfeited the favour of God be- 


cause they had abstained from “ dash- 
ing the brains of the brats of Babel 
against the stones” at Drumclog— 
who fought under the “ bluidy ban- 
ner,” and prepared the gibbet and the 
new ropes at Bothwell Brig,—we can 
readily understand. But that any 
historian should be found, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
deliberately to adopt such a state- 
ment, we confess, fills us with sur- 
prise. 

Yet such, unhappily, is the fact. 
Year after year, and edition after 
edition, Lord Macaulay has given the 
trash of Wodrow to the public, 
backed by his own high authority. 
It was in vain that Professor Aytoun 
laid before him the evidence which 
proved, in the most conclusive man- 
ner, that Wodrow was contradicted 
by contemporary authorities,—that 
even by his own party his History 
was denounced as a collection of “lies 
and groundless stories.” It was in 
vain that his attention was directed 
to the fact that Sir Walter Scott, 
though himself adopting a view by 
no means favourable of the character 
of Claverhouse, rejected the story 
told by Wodrow, and adopted that 
told by Walker, and had distinctly 
pointed out the fact that John Brown 
was an avowed rebel, amenable to 
the law, such as it then was—that 
the assertion that he was “ convicted 
of nonconformity,” and had com- 
mitted no offence except that he “ ab- 
sented himself from the public wor- 
ship of the Episcopalians,” was not 
only unsupported by any evidence 
whatever, but betrayed a want of 
knowledge of the state of’ Scotland 
at the time. Still the story of the 
Christian carrier appeared over and 
over again without even a note or a 
hint from which the reader could sur- 
mise that its authenticity had ever 
been even questioned. It appeared 
as the sole evidence on which Lord 
Macaulay relied for painting Claver- 
house with the features of a fiend, 
and bestowing upon him the nick- 
name of “ The Obief of Tophet!” 





* Woprow, vol. ii., p. 467. 


+ Woprow, App., vol. ii. p. 110. The entry is as follows: “JMuirkirk, John 


Brown of Priestfield, for Reset.” 
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So the matter stood at the time of 
the appearance of the last edition of 
Lord Macaulay’s History. Within 
the last year, however, a valuable 
addition has been made to the mate- 
rials previously before the world for 
the history of that period of Scottish 
annals. The Queensberry Papers, 
preserved among the archives of the 
Buccleuch family, have been ex- 
amined, and amongst the extracts 
from those valuable documents which 
have been recently published by Mr. 
Mark Napier, in his Memoirs of Dun- 
dee, is the original despatch which 
Claverhouse sent to the Duke of 
Queensberry, then the High Treasurer 
of Scotland and head of the Govern- 
ment, on the 3d of May 1685, giving 
an account of the execution of John 
Brown only two days after the event. 
One might almost fancy that the 
spirit of the hero had been awakened 
from its slambers by the sound of the 
only voice whose slanders he deigned 
to answer :— 


“ May it please your Grace, 

“On Friday last, amongst the hills 
betwixt Douglas and the Ploughlands, 
we pursued two fellows a great way 
through the mosses, and in the end seized 
them. They had no arms about them, 
and denied they had any. But being 
asked if they would take the abjuration, 
the eldest of the two, called John Brown, 
refused it; nor would he sware not to rise 
in arms against the King, but said he 
knew no king. Upon which, and there 
being found bullets and match in his 
house, and treasonable papers, I caused 
shoot him dead; which he suffered 
very unconcernedly. The other, a 
young fellow and his nephew, called 
John Brownen, offered to take the oath ; 
but would not swear that he had not 
been at Newmills in arms, at rescuing 
the prisoners. So I did not know what 
to do with him; I was convinced that he 
was guilty, but saw not how to proceed 
against him. Wherefore, after he had 
said his prayers, and carabines pre- 
sented to shoot him, I offered to him, 
that if he would make an ingenuous 
confession, and make a discovery that 
might be of any importance for the 
King’s service, 1 should delay putting 


' him to death, and plead forhim. Upon 


which he confessed that he was at that 
attack at Newmills, and that he had 
come straight to this house ef his uncle's 
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on Sunday morning. In the time he 
was making this confession the soldiers 
found out a house in the hill, under 
ground, that could hold a dozen of men, 
and there were swords and pistols in it ; 
and this fellow declared that they be- 
longed to his uncle, and that he had 
lurked in that place ever since Bothwell, - 
where he was in arms. He confessed 
that he had a halbert, and told who gave 
it him about a month ago, and we have 
the fellow prisoner. . . . I have ac- 
quitted myself when I have told your 
Grace the case. He has been but a 
month or two with his halbert; and if 
your Grace thinks he deserves no mercy, 
Justice will pass on him: for I, having 
no commission of justiciary myself, have 
delivered him up to the Lievtenant- 
General, to be disposed of as he pleases, 

“Tam, my Lord, your Grace’s most 
humble servant, 

“J. GranaMe.”* 


It must not be supposed that the 
Abjaration Oath here referred to had 
anything whatever to do with the 
religious tenets of the person to 
whom it was administered. As mis- 
conception upon this point is not un- 
common, and as that misconception 
may pussibly have led to Lord Mac- 
aulay’s assertion that Brown was. 
“convicted of nonconformity,” it 
may be well to examine what the 
Oath of Abjuration was, sand to in- 
quire into its history. 

On the 28th of October 1684, a 
declaration was published by the 
Covenanters, and affixed very gene- 
rally upon the church-doors and 
other public places, “ disowning the 
authority of Chas. Stuart, and all 
authority depending upon him ;ft 
declaring war against him and his 
accomplices, such as lay out them- 
selves to promote his wicked and 
hellish designs”’—denouncing all 
bloody counsellors, justiciaries, gene- 
rals, captains, all in civil or military 
power, bloody militiamen, malicious 
troopers, soldiers, and dragoons, 
viperous and malicious bishops and 
curates, and all witnesses who should 
appear in any courts, as enemies to 
God, to be punished as such. This 
was met by the Government by a 
proclamation denouncing the pen- 
alty of death against all who should 
not renounce the declaration, and 
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prescribing the following form of oath 


to be taken by all persons who should , 


be required to do so by any lawful 
authority :— 

“T, A. B., do hereby abhor, renounce, 
and disown, in the presence of the Al- 
mighty God, the pretended declaration 
of war lately affixed at several parish 
churches, in so far as it declares a war 
against his sacred Majesty, and asserts 
that it is lawful to kill such as serve his 
Majesty in Church, State, army, or coun- 
try.”* 

This oath being taken, a certificate 
was to be delivered to the party tak- 
ing it, which was to operate as a free 
pass and protection. Of the treason- 
able nature of the declaration it is 
impossible to entertain a doubt, and 
the refusal to take the Oath of Abju- 
ration was, in fact, precisely equiva- 
lent to a plea of guilty to an indict- 
ment for high treason. The pro- 
ceeding, it is true, was summary, and 
liable to abuse. The law was harsh; 
but the country was in open rebel- 
lion, and Claverhouse was no more 
censurable for carrying the laws into 
execution, than a judge would be 
who should sentence to death a per- 
son who pleaded guilty at the bar of 
the Old Bailey. Here, then, we 
arrive at last at the true history of 
John Brown, the Christian carrier, 
the man represented by Lord Mac- 
aulay as of “singular piety, versed 
in divine things, blameless in life, 
and so peaceable that even the ty- 
rants could find no fault with him, 
except that he absented himself from 
the public worship of the Episco- 
palians.” His peaceableness was 
shown by his being in arms at Both- 
well; his piety by shouting, ‘No 
quarter for the enemies of the Cove- 
nant”—by rallying round the gibbet 
and the ropes prepared for the 
“bloody militiamen and malignant 
troopers,” over whom the Lord would 
have given His chosen people an easy 
victory, but for their “ stepping aside” 
in sparing the five “ brats of Babel” 
at Drumclog—and by providing a 
secure hiding-place for men and arms, 
to be used for future slaughter. 

Rebeilion is a dangerous and des- 
perate game, which, as has often 
been remarked, requires success to 
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justify it, not unlike the sport which, 
“the story runs,” a certain English 
traveller in the south of France de- 
clined to share, in words memorable 
for good sense and bad French,—“ Je 
n’aime pas la chasse au loup parceque, 
si vous ne tuez pas le loup, le loup 
tue vous.” 

The Christian Carrier played and 
lost. If he had won, he and his 
comrades would have hanged Claver- 
house and his dragoons in cold blood, 
and gloried in the act; and it is 
rather unfair to canonize him be- 
cause he met a more merciful death 
at the hands of those for whom he 
had prepared a gibbet and a halter. 

It may perhaps be urged that the 
despatch of Claverhouse does not in 
terms negative the account given by 
Walker and Wodrow of the conver- 
sation between Claverhouse and the 
widow of John Brown. This is true; 
but it appears improbable that Cla- 
verhouse should have detailed with 
so much particularity what took 
place, and have noticed the uncon- 
cerned manner in which Brown met 
his fate, and yet have omitted all 
notice of so remarkable a scene, if 
it had, in fact, taken place. It is im- 
possible that he could have passed 
over without observation any symp- 
toms of mutiny, or even of unwill- 
ingness to execute his orders, on the 
part of his troops. Here then, is a 
distinct contradiction to the most 
important part of Wodrow’s story; 
and the total suppression by bvth 
Wodrow and Walker of all that re- 
lates to John Brownen, the nephew, 
to the discovery of the “bullets, 
match, and treasonable papers” in 
the house of John Brown, and gf 
the place of concealment and arms 
in the “house in the hill under 
ground,” throws the greatest possi- 
ble suspicion on the rest of both nar- 
ratives. The simple account given 
by Olaverhouse, therefore, disposes 
at once of the absurd story of the 
dragoons having refused to obey 
orders, and renders the poetical 
and fanciful additions of both those 
very apocryphal writers, to say 
the least, highly improbable. The 
death of John Brown was simply 
a military execution. He might be’ 
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sincere and honest—so was Thistle- 
wood; he might be bold, and meet 
death unconcernedly—so did Brunt. 
John Brown was a fanatic of the 
same class. His courage was up- 
held by religious and political enthu- 
siasm. He was one of thousands 
who, in those days, were equally pre- 
pared to commit the most savage 
atrocities, or to endure the most 
terrible extremities, secure, as they 
thought, of the approbation of the 
God of mercy, of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, and the joys of paradise. 

Whether the oppressions of the 
Government justified the rebellion 
of the Covenanters, or whether the 
outrages committed by the Oove- 
nanters justified the severities of the 
Government, are matters which we 
are not now called upon to discuss. 
They in no degree affect the ques- 
tion as regards the character of Ola- 
verhouse. It would be as reason- 
able to hold Sir John Moore or 
Massena answerable for the justice 
and morality of their respective sides 
in the war of the Peninsula, as to 
hold Claverhouse responsible for the 
policy of the Government he served. 

We have bestowed so much space 
upon an examination of this par- 
ticular charge that we have none 
left to follow COlaverhouse through 
his gallant career to its brilliant 
close. We must content ourselves 
with one or two instances of his 
conduct during his command in the 
west, which seem to us wholly to 
disprove the view of his character 
taken by Lord Macaulay, and to 
remove the dark stains which Sir 
Walter Scott supposed to have ex- 
isted. 

In the early part of the year 1679, 
Claverhouse was stationed at Dum- 
fries. Not Wellington himself could 
be more sedulous in suppressing 
outrage and maintaining discipline 
amongst his troops than we find this 
“chief of Fophet” to have been. 

On the 6th of January he thus 
writes to the commander-in-chief :— 


“On Saturday night when I came 
back here, the sergeant who commands 
the dragoons in the castle came to me; 
and while he was here, they came and 
told me there was a horse killed just by 


upon the street, by a shot from the cas- 
tle. I went immediately and examined 
the guard, who denied point-blank that 
there had been any shot from thence. 
I went and heard the bailie take de- 
positions of men that were looking on, 
who declared upon vath that they saw 
the shot from the guard-hall, and the 
horse immediately fall. 1 caused also 
search for the bullet in the horse’s 
head, which was found to be of their 
calibre. After that I found it so clear, 
I caused seize upon him who was order- 
ed by the sergeant in his absence to 
command the guard, and keep him pri- 
soner till he find out the man, which I 
suppose will be found himself. His 
name is James Ramsay, an Angus-man, 
who has formerly been a lieutenant of 
horse, a8 Iam informed. It is an ugly 
business; for, besides the wrong the 
poor man has got in losing his horse, it 
is extremely against military discipline 
to fire out of a guard. J have appointed 
the poor man to be here to-morrow, and 
bring with him some neighbours to declare 
the worth of the horse ; and have assured 
him to satisfy him, if the captain, who 
is to be here also to-morrow, refuse to 
do it.”* 


Again, he hears complaints that, 
before his command had commenced, 
some of the dragoons had taken free 
quarters in the neighbourhood of 
Moffat ; this, he remarks, was no 
charge against him, as the facts had 
occurred before he came into that 
part of the country, but he imme- 
diately institutes an inquiry. “1 
begged them,” he says, “to forbear 
till the captain and I should come 
there, when they should be redressed 
in everything. Your lordship will 
be pleased not to take any notice of 
this till I have informed myself upon 
the place.”t It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the perversion of language 
and of diversity of character, that at 
the very time when that “ worthy 
gentleman,” Hackston of Rathillet, 
inspired by “zeal for the cause of 
God,” was butchering the Arch- 
bishop on Magus Muir, “ Bloody 
Claver’se” was delaying the march of 
his prisoners in consideration of the 
illness of one of them, a conveuticle 
preacher of the name of Irwin. He 
thus writes to the commander-in- 
cbief on the 21st April 1679 :— I 
was going to have sent in the other 
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prisoners, but amongst them there is, 
one Mr. Francis Irwin, an old infirm 
man, who is extremely troubled with 
the gravel, so that I will be forced 
to delay for five or six days.” He 
again apologises for the delay, on the 
same ground, on the 6th of May, 
three days after the murder of the 
Archbishop. This man, so consider- 
ate of the sufferings of his prisoners, 
Lord Macaulay would fain have his 
readers believe to have been a “ chief 
of Tophet, of violent temper and of 
obdurate heart.” The kindliness of 
his disposition breaks out repeatedly 
in his correspondence. With the mur- 
der of Magus Muir, the slaughter of 
Drumelog, and the high gallows and 
new ropes of Bothwell fresh in his 
memory, he can yet write,—“ I am 
as sorry to see a man die, even a 
Whig, as any of themselves; but 
when one dies justly, and for his own 
faults, and may save a hundred to 
Sall in the like, I have no scruple.” 
Again, in 1682, he writes— 


“ The first thing I mind to do, is to 
fall to work with all that have been in 
the rebellion, or accessory thereto by 
giving men, money, or arms; and next, 
resetters; and after that, field conven- 
ticles. For what remains of the laws 
against the fanatics, J will threaten much, 
but forbear severe execution for a while ; 
for fear people should grow desperate, 
and increase too much the number of 
our enemies.” 


On the 1st of March 1682, com- 
menting upon what was occurring in 
other parts of the country, he says— 


“ The way that I see taken in other 
places is to put laws severely against 
great and small in execution, which is 
very just; but what effects does that pro- 
duce but to exasperate and alienate the 
hearts of the whole people? For it ren- 
ders three desperate where it gains one; 
and your lordship knows that in the 
greatest crimes it is thought wisest to par- 
don the multitude and punish the ring- 
leaders, where the number of the guilty 
is great, as in this case of whole coun- 
tries. Wherefore I have taken another 
course here.”* 
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Writing at the end of the same 
year, and giving an account of his 
stewardship to the Privy Council, he 
thus reports the success of his just 
and merciful experiment :— 


“Tt may now be said that Galloway 
is not only as peaceable but as regular 
as any part of the country on this side 
Tay. And the rebels are reduced with- 
out blood, and the country brought to 
obedience and conformity to the Church 
government without severity or extortion ; 
few heritors being fined, and that but 
gently, and under that none is or are to 
be fined but two or three in a parish ; 
and the authority of the Church is 
restored in that country, and the minis- 
ters in safety. If there were bonds 
once taken of them for regularity here- 
after, and some few were put in garrison, 
which may all be done in a few months, 
that country may be secure a long time 
both to King and Churech.”+ 


The biographer of Locheil has a 
passage which it would have been 
well if Lord Macaulay had con- 
sidered before hazarding the charge 
of profanity against Claverhouse. 
Speaking of the high sense of honour 
and fidelity to his word by which 
Dundee was distinguished, he says— 


“That it proceeded from a principle 
of religion, whereof he was strictly ob- 
servant; for besides family worship, 
performed regularly evening and morn- 
ing in his house, he retired to his closet 
at certain hours, and employed himself 
in that duty. This I affirm 7 the 
testimony of several that lived in his 
neighbourhood in Edinburgh, where his 
office of privy councillor often obliged 
him to be; and particularly from a 
Presbyterian lady who lived long in the 
story or house immediately below his 
lordship’s, and who was otherways s0 
rigid in her opinions, that she could not 
believe a good thing of any person of 
his persuasion till his conduct rectified 
her mistake. His lordship 
continued the same course in the army ; 
and though somewhat warm upon occa- 
sions in his temper, yet he never was 
heard to swear.” 


The same writer thus sums up the 
character of Dundee :— 
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“He seemed formed by Heaven for 
great undertakings, and was, in an emi- 
nent degree, possessed of all those quali- 
ties that accomplish the gentleman, the 
statesman, and the soldier. .°. . He 
was in his private life, rather parsimo- 
pious than profuse, and observed an 
exact economy in his family. But in 
the King’s service he was liberal and 

enerous to every person but himself, 
and freely bestowed his own money in 
buying provisions to his army: and to 
sum up his character in two words, he 
was a good Christian, an indulgent hus- 
band, an accomplished gentleman, an 
honest statesman, and a brave soldier.”* 

Such is the portrait of Dundee, 
painted by the grandson and bio- 
grapher of the heroic Cameron of 
Locheil, “the Ulysses of the High- 
lands,”t a writer contemporary with 
Wodrow,t and to whom Lord 
Macaulay makes frequent reference. 
How happens it that he has over- 
looked the testimony of what he 
himself justly calls these “ singularly 
interesting memoirs ?” § 

We are compelled, by want of 
further space, to terminate our re- 
marks. We quit the subject with 
regret. The character of Dundee is 


one over which we would fain 
linger. 

In days notorious for profligacy 
there was no stain on his domestic 
morality—in an age infamous for 
the almost universal treachery of its 
public men, his fidelity was pure and 
inviolate. His worst enemies have 
never denied him the possession of 
the most undaunted courage, and 
military genius of the highest order. 
He was generous, brave, and gentle, 
—a cavalier “sans peur et sans re- 
proche ;” and as long as the summer 
sun shall pour his evening ray 
through the dancing birch-trees and 
thick copsewood down to those dark 
pools where the clear brown waters 
of the Garry whirl in deep eddies 
round the footstool of Ben Vrackie, 
so long will every noble heart swell 
at the recollection of him whose spirit 
fled, with his fading beam, as he set 
on the last victory of “Ian dhu nan 
Cath,”—of him who died the death 
which the God of Battles reserves 
for His best and most favoured sons, 
alike on sea or mountain, on the blue 
wave of Trafalgar, or the purple hea- 
ther of Killiecrankie. 
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The Pursuit of Tantia Topee. 





THE PURSUIT OF TANTIA. TOPEE, 


Tr was lately remarked by a London 
journal, “Our national life is now 
very different to what it was in those 
‘piping times of peace,’ during the 
administration of Lord Melbourne, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord John Ruas- 
sell, In those days the heroes of our 
Indian victories would have been the 
lions of a succession of seasons, and 
the battles of Oude or the Mahratta 
country would have been celebrated 
in every form. 

“Tt may be said, with truth, that 
the two campaigns in Affghanistan 
were more studied and talked about 
than all the deeds by which our In- 
dian empire has been saved. 

“ Perhaps if the present peaceable 
disposition of the European poten- 
tates last, and England has time to 
revert to former occurrences, the great 
exploits of the late war will receive 
the attention due to them as the most 
extraordinary historical events of our 
own time. The courage with which 
a handful of Europeans stood at bay 
among millions of enemies, and the 
energy with which the mother coun- 
try placed a hundred thousand men 
on Asiatic soil, and crushed the in- 
surrection in little more than six 
months, deserve all the fame that 
historian or poet can give them.” 

The struggles at Delhi and in Oude 
have found several narrators. The 
brilliant campaign of Sir Hugh Rose 
in Central India has also not been 
left unrecorded. It is of the pursuits 
after Tantia Topee, subsequent to the 
capture of Gwalior, and which form 
the sequel to Sir Hugh Rose’s cam- 
paign, that we propose now giving a 
sketch. This campaign comprised 
operations of a totally different char- 
acter from those which were going on 
in Oude. Lord Clyde had to conquer 
that country by sheer force of arms, 
The whole population was against 
him. The native army held every 
fort and every pass, and forts are as 
common in Oude as church-steeples 
in England. It was by the slow ad- 
vance of parallel columns, each of 
which brought siege-guns along with 
them, that they were driven from 
stronghold to stronghold, and from 


jungle to jungle, till the miserable 
remnant found refuge in the bound- 
less forests of Nepaul. Tantia Topee 
and his followers, on the contrary, 
had nothing to do with forts—like 
the Douglas of old, they liked better 
to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak. They had no district to de- 
fend, but wandered about an immense 
territory ruled by independent chiefs, 
whose soldiers only waited for for- 
tune to show any signs of turning in 
favour of the rebels, to join their 
standard, and force their employers 
(nothing loth in some instances) to 
head the movement. The rebels had 
every quality required in soldiers for 
such a roving commission, except 
courage, and in that they were not 
altogether deficient, if their leaders 
had known how to evoke it. At any 
rate, the British officers found no 
difficulty in making their countrymen 
in the Bombay infantry follow them 
up to the mazziles of Tantia’s guns. 
No troops in the world could endure 
so much fatigue, sleep so well on the 
hard ground, or do without sleep at 
all, and be content with so little food. 
The cavalry were well mounted, and 
light weights; the infantry had a 
number of hardy ponies to help them 
in long marches. All were well 
armed from British arsenals, 

The troops of the Malwa and Raj- 
pootana divisions in which the cam- 
paign was carried on, applied them- 
selves resolutely to exterminate their 
slippery foe. They fought sixteen 
actions, and wrested guns from him 
when fighting as one to twenty. No 
respite was given him to establish 
a footing in the country—wherever 
he led, the British troops followed, 
through muddy plains or sandy de- 
serts, across broad rivers or mountain- 
ranges. Parties of the 88d Regiment 
and 12th Native Infantry marched 
thirty and fifty miles into action un- 
der an Indian sun, Captain Clowes’s 
troop of the 8th Hussars marched 
altogether more than two thousand 
four hundred miles, The rebels them- 
selves only disappeared as an organ- 
ised body, after their weary trail had 
covered three thousand miles. 
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We shall glance very briefly at the 
events which preceded the capture of 
Gwalior. In the beginning of 1858, 
a force composed of troops from the 
Bombay presidency was collected at 
Mhow, and placed under the orders 
of Major-General Sir Hugh Rose. 
Marching eastward, he captured the 
fort of Ratgurh, and relieved the gar- 
rison of Saugor. He then turned 
north, took several forts, including 
Garrakota and Chendaree, forced the 
Mudenpore pass against seven thou- 
sand men, and on March 25th laid 
siege to Jhansi, where, in the month 
of June preceding, sixty Europeans 
who had surrendered to the Ranee 
(or chieftainess) on promise of their 
lives being spared, were tied in two 
rows, males and females separate, and 
deliberately massacred. Afters four 
days of open trenches, matters were 
nearly ready for the assault, when in- 
telligence arrived that an army was 
marching from Calpee, under Tantia 
Topee, to raise the siege. 

This is the frst occasion on which 
Tantia Topee’s name comes promi- 
nently forward. A Mahratta Brah- 
min by birth, he commanded a com- 
pany of the Nana’s body-guard at 
Bittoor before the rebellion, and was 
an active instigator of the outbreak. 
He became the Nana’s agent with the 
Gwalior Contingent, by far the most 
important rebel force south of the 
Jumna. This body was, agreeably to 
treaty, paid by Sindiah, and stationed 
in his district, but commanded by 
British officers. It was quite distifict 
from Sindiah’s own army, over which 
we had no control. The Contingent 
mutinied in June 1857, and collected 
at Gwalior, where Sindiah rendered 
immense service to the British Gov- 
ernment (which Lord Canning has 
since munificently rewarded) by keep- 
ing them in play with threats and 
promises till Delhi had fallen, In 
October they marched with six regi- 
ments, four batteries, a siege-train, 
and many irregular followers, towards 
Cawnpore. The well-known disas- 
trous action with General Wyndham, 
subsequently retrieved by Lord Clyde, 
followed; and the Gwalior Contin- 
gent retired with diminished ranks, 
bat still very formidable both in rum- 
bers and organisation, to Calpee. 
Here they established a foundry and 
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gun-carriage manufactory, and col- 
lected warlike stores of ‘all kinds, 
Many mutineers from other broken 
forces joined them, and Tantia Topee 
led ten thousand men, with twenty 
guns, to relieve Jhansi. 

On their approach, Sir Hugh Rose 
left one brigade in the trenches, and 
led the other against Tantia Topee. 
The rebels were defeated on the 1st 
April near the river Betwa, with the 
loss of all their guns. Jhansi was 
taken with fearful slaughter on the 
3d, but the Ranee escaped to Calpee. 
In May, Sir Hugh Rose advanced on 
Calpee, and expelled the rebels after 
several days’ fighting, capturing fifteen 
guns and large stores of ammunition. 
They escaped in a westerly direction, 
and made for Gwalior, whither Tan- 
tia Topee preceded them in disguise, 
and so effectually tampered with 
Sindiab’s troops, that when the Ranee 
of Jhansi and the Rao Sahib appeared 
with the fugitive Calpee garrison on 
the 1st June, Sindiah’s body-guard 
alone made any resistance, and he 
fled to Agra, leaving his capital in 
the hands of the mutineers. Sir 
Hugh Rose arrived before Gwalior 
on the 17th, and after three days’ 
fighting (during which the Ranee 
ot Jhansi was killed), expelled the 
usurper#and replaced Sindiah on his 
throne. Tantia Topee fled westward, 
followed by Brigadier Napier of the 
Bengal Engineers, with a troop of 
Bombay Horse-Artillery, one troop 
14th Dragoons, and four hundred 
native cavalry. The rebels were 
overtaken on the 2ist June at Jowra 
Alipore, and all their guns, twenty- 
five in number, captured by this 
small force in a brilliant engagement. 
But Brigadier Napier could do little 
execution on the mutineers them- 
selves; an army of four thousand 
cavalry and three thousand infantry, 
well armed and accoutred, with ab- 
undance of money and jewels from 
Sindiah’s treasury, escaped unhurt 
across the Chumbul, and had to be 
pursued by column after column for 
eight months, till they were finally 
dispersed or exterminated. 

The leaders of this army were 
Tantia Topee, the Rao Sahib, and the 
Nawab of Banda. The Rao as well 
as Tantia had belonged to the band 
of ruffians in the Nana’s household 
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at Bittoor. The Nana, as is generally 
known, was the adopted son of Bajee 
Rao, the last Peishwa of the Mahrat- 
tas. Bajee Rao’s brother, Imrut Rao, 
had a son, Bimruk Rao, who adopted 
the Rao Sahib. Owing to this con- 
nection, he exercised the delegated 
authority of the Nana, in whose 
name he carried on his intrigues. 
Tantia, who was considerably older 
than the Rao, and had, moreover, 
acquired a not very well deserved 
military reputation, acted as com- 
mander-in-chief, while the Rao’s 
name, as a relation of the Nana’s, 
appeared in all political documents. 

‘The operations against them took 
place in Rajpootana and Malwa, ad- 
jacent districts which cover an im- 
mense extent of country in Central 
India. In no other part of India 
has so much remained of the old 
dynasties. The red line which marks 
on the map the British boundary, 
generally runs parallel to the coast 
and to the principal rivers; for the 
dominant race require easy commu- 
nication with the sea. A person 
sailing down the Ganges from its 
source to Calcutta, and continuing 
by the Bay of Bengal and Indian 
Ocean to the mouth of the Indus, and 
again up the Indus to Peshawur, 
would pass but a few leagues of coast 
belonging to native princes; but the 
inland province of Rajpootana con- 
tains twenty-two independent states, 
while Malwa is almost entirely held 
by the Mahratta chieftains Holkar 
and Sindiah. The former reigns at 
‘Indore, the latter at Gwalior. 

The British only possess a few 
square miles in this immense district, 
which stretches from the Nerbudda 
to the Jumna, and from near the 
Indus to the Betwa. 

Government is represented by an 
offieer called the Governor-General’s 
agent, in both Malwa and Rajpoot- 
ana; subordinate to him, a political 
agent resides at the capital of each of 
the principal rajahs. 

The mutinies found most of these 
prinees discontented with the height 
to which British power had risen, 
and -well-wishers to the revolted 
sepoys. Im some respects the pre- 
sent holders, of paramount power 
comtrasted favourably with the Mo- 
gut emperors. Unlike the iconoclas- 
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tic hordes of the latter, our troops 
had always left images and temples 
untouched. Often had the long- 
descended Rajpoot chieftains shed 
oceans of blood ere they consented to 
send a daughter to Delhi as bride to 
an imperial but Mahommedan bride- 
groom. From such tyranny they 
were now free. But the great supe- 
riority of the British was a restraint 
and incubus to which they unwill- 
ingly submitted. The political agents 
tendered advice regarding the con- 
duct of their affairs more frequently 
than was necessary, certainly more 
frequently than was wished. In for- 
mer days the states used constantly 
to be fighting among themselves, and 
the lands were divided by fendal 
tenure among nobles who boasted a 
long descent from warlike ancestors, 
and delighted in these petty wars. 
A quarter of a century was not suffi- 
cient to eradicate old habits and tra- 
ditions, and to teach these men to 
appreciate the advantages of civilisa- 
tion. The political agent’s advice 
to grow cotton and open up the coun- 
try, was listened to in much the 
samme mood that William of Deloraine 
would have received an assurance of 
safety for life and property, with the 
offer of a government loan to drain 
the lands of Deloraine. 

The Rajpoots could no longer make 
war on one another as formerly, for 
all disputes were settled by a power 
whose little finger was thicker than 
the loins of Akbar or Arungzebe, and 
to ‘whom all, when it chose, must 
bend. But they understood our 
strength too well, and too fully ap- 
preciated the solid portion of wealth 
and power which they actually en- 
joyed, to think of prematurely stak- 
ing it on the chance of being entirely 
their own free masters by our over- 
throw. 

Most of the Rajpootana and Malwa 
chieftains from the first made loud 
professions of loyalty and attachment 
to the British. To the rebels they 
sent secret promises and intelligence, 
and having thus secured themselves 
for whichever turn events might take, 
they passively awaited the result of 
the arduous struggle going on around 
them. In the month of June the 
forces in Rajpootana were stationed 
at the two cantonments of Nusseera- 
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bad and Neemuch, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Roberts. The 
forces in Malwa consisted of a bri- 
gade at Mhow, under Brigadier Hon- 
ner, and were shortly after reinforced 
from Bombay, and formed into a 
division under Major-General Michel. 

The rebels, as we have already 
mentioned, after their defeat at 
Gwalior by Sir Hugh Rose on the 
19th June, and by General Napier at 
Jowra Alipore on the 21st, crossed 
the river Chumbul into Rajpootana. 
Sir Hugh Rose’s troops were too 
much worn out by their long hot- 
weather campaign to continue the 
putsuit. The Rao Sahib and Tantia, 
finding themselves free for the pre- 
sent, cast around for the best direc- 
tion in which to proceed, and sent 
secret emissaries to several of the 
capitals in Rajpootana, especially to 
Jyepore, where a considerable party 
was ready to join them. Indeed, 
they could scarcely be wrong in 
marching on the capital of any native 
state. All the rajahs had as large 
a body of troops in their service as 
they could afford to pay ; these troops 
were entirely in favour of the muti- 
neers, and ready to play the same 
part as had been taken by Sindiah’s 
troops at Gwalior. 

It was on the 28th of June that 
General Roberts set out from Nus- 
seerabad, having reliable intelligence 
of the rebels’ advance on Jyepore 
from the political agent, Captain 
Eden, an officer who through the 
whole of the mutinies had remained 
at his post, which the proximity of 
the disturbed districts rendered an 
extremely dangerous one. The force 
consisted of 900 H.M. 72d and 834d, 
900 12th and 13th Bombay N.L., 8d 
company Sappers and Miners, 150 
8th Hussars, and 120 1st Bombay 
Cavalry; 2d troop Bombay Horse- 
Artillery and 38 guns, No. 8 Light 
Field-Battery, afterwards joined by 
300 Belooeh Horse under Lieutenant 
Macaulay. The want of cavalry 
was severely felt from first to last 
through these operations. 

The Belooch Horse require a spe- 
cial notice. Macaulay had raised 
them among the Beloochee tribes on 
the frontiers of Affghanistan and 
Scinde. These turbulent hordes pro- 
fess themselves followers of the pro- 
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phet, but their practical tenets are 
to murder and rob mankind in gene- 
ral; that Hindoos especially are sent 
into the world for Beloochees to 
plunder, and Indian Mussulmans are 
little different from Hindoos. Mac- 
aulay had power of life and death 
over his followers, and certainly kept 
them in tolerable order; but they 
came to Rajpootana with such a 
frightfully bad name, that it was 
scarcely possible to avoid hanging 
them. The presence of such conve- 
nient scapegoats was an incentive 
to crime. Every rascal among the 
camp-followers, when accused of pil- 
lage, threw it on the Beloochees. If 
a peasant missed his sheep or grain, 
he came straight to camp and con- 
fidently said, “ A Belooch has done 
this thing.” They were mounted on 
small ponies (chiefly mares), and their 
intelligence made them very useful as 
light cavalry. 

By arapid advance General Roberts 
was close to Jyepore before the rebels 
had matured their plans. Foiled in 
this quarter, they marched in a 
southerly direction towards the small 
state of Tonk, which alone, of all the 
Rajpootana states, is governed by a 
Mussulman. Towards this point 
General Roberts now turned, as he 
would thus always be covering Jye- 
pore, and the large British town of 
Ajmeer, which, with a small adjoin- 
ing district, is the only ground we 
hold in Rajpootana. 

The heat, which had been great 
from the commencement of the cam- 
paign, became intolerable about the 
4th, and twenty-two Europeans died 
of sunstroke in three days; on the 
8th, therefore, the General resolved 
to send a light column forward under 
Colonel Holmes, consisting of the 
cavalry, horse-artillery, some native 
infantry, and 200 72d Highlanders— 
the latter were to receive an occa- 
sional lift on artillery waggons. 

This same evening the Rao and 
Tantia entered the town of Tonk. 
The Nawaub had no idea of joining 
a party of rebels with an English 
army close at their heels, and shut 
himself up in his citadel with such 
men as he could depend upon. The 
remainder of his troops and four guns 
were drawn-up outside, with orders 
to face the rebels, but fraternised 
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with them as soon as the green flag 
was waved before their eyes, and the 
shout of “ deen deen !” (religion), with 
which the rebels always entered a 
town, reached their ears. 

Shots were interchanged between 
the enemy and the citadel during 
the night, and General Roberts, in 
hopes they would give battle, pushed 
on in spite of the heat, and rejoined 
Holmes; but the cessation of firing 
in the Tonk direction soon warned 
him that the enemy had decamped, 
and Holmes made a fresh start with 
his light colamn. 

The rebels do not appear to have 
received much encouragement from 
the emissaries they had despatched 
into Rajpootana, for on leaving Tonk, 
Tantia intended to recross the Chum- 
bul by a ford at Indergurh, and push 
on to the Mahratta country south of 
the Nerbudda. 

The Mahratta country was a mine 
of discontent hitherto unworked 
by any rebel leader,—and no one 
could work it with such profit as a 
delegate of the Nana Sahib. To the 
English reader it seems incredible 
that, after the deed of atrocity at 
Cawnpore, the Nana should find any 
class influenced in his favour, even 
by the ties of compatriotism, or in- 
dignation at his supposed wrongs. 
But those Hindoos who wished to 
shake off our yoke viewed matters 
through a different medium. They 
felt no more horror at the worst 
scenes of the mutinies, than the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century 
when they heard of the massacres 
of St. Quentin of Naardem, or of 
Maestricht. 

The Deccan, especially Poona and 
Sattara, was full of intriguing Brah- 
mins, lamenting the loss of their in- 
fluence, which had departed with 
Bajee Rao. The peasfntry, however, 
were by no means so decided in their 
desire of a revolution; indeed, when 
Tantia Topee actually crossed the 
Nerbudda above Hoshungabad, he 
had more difficulty in procuring sup- 
plies than he ever experienced in 
Malwa, and disputes ensued between 
his soldiers and the villagers, which 
did not always end without blood- 
shed. The reason why no demon- 
stration had hitherto been made in 
the direction of the Deccan, is to be 
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attributed partly to the extraordi- 
nary want of energy and capacity to 
seize on the advantages of their po- 
sition generally shown by the rebel 
leaders in India, and also to the dis- 
inclination of the sepoys from the 
north-west provinces to leave their 
own districts. 

Tantia’s plans were for the present 
foiled by the rains, which, long de- 
layed, now fell plentifully, and the 
Chumbul became an impassable tor- 
rent, barring all passages to the east- 
ward. He therefore marched to the 
walled town of Boondee, the capital 
of a Rajpoot state of that name. 
Whatever coquetting may have gone 
on between the authorities and the 
rebels, the gates remained closed, 
and Tantia passed on a few miles 
south, and then crossed the Boondee 
hills to the westward by the Keena 
Pass. The object of this probably 
was that the course due south led 
through a very wild uninhabited 
country, where his large force would 
have tuund great difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies, and his present route 
did not occasion any great detour. 
It would, moreover, lead near the 
important town of Oodeypore aud 
Saloombur, containing large garri- 
sons, not unlikely to declare in his 
favour. 

Holmes kept up a close pursuit 
from Tonk to Boondee, but did not do 
more than capture a few stragglers. 
He was misled (no doubt intention- 
ally) at Boondee, by information that 
his guns would not get through the 
Keeua Pass, and crossed the hills by 
another route from Bvondee to Je- 
hajpore. 

During this operation the rain 
fell in torrents all over Rajpootana. 
Such floods had not been known for 
many years, and all movements were 
suspended for twelve days, till the 
raging streams, which intersected 
the country in every direction, had 
somewhat subsided. 

When General Roberts heard that 
the rebels had crossed the Boondee 
hills, he moved westward to cover 
Ajmeer, and passed a week encamped 
about thirty miles from that place, 
on an elevated piece of ground: near 
the village of Surwar. Some of the 


troops had marched through Surwar 
on their way to the siege of Kotah 
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in the month of March, and crossed 
the dry bed of a river which now 
rolled past their camp with a stream 
nearly a quarter of a mile wide. 

It was extremely difficult at this 
time to obtain information: foot- 
messengers alone were able some- 
times to cross the swollen waters 
with gourds fastened to their waists 
to buoy them up. It was ascertained 
that the rebels showed a disposition 
to continue westward, influenced to 
some extent by a small party, which 
Brigadier Parke, of H.M. 72d Regi- 
ment, had sent out from Neemuch 
in anticipation of the General’s orders 
to take the field with such troops as 
he could, and keep the rebels from 
getting south, especially covering 
Oodeypore. 

On the 5th August the roads were 
reported again passable, and the 
General marched towards Neemuch. 
On the 7th, at Dabla, intelligence 
came that the rebels were at Sanga- 
neer and Bheelwara, on the Neemuch 
and Nusseerabad road. A march 
was ordered for half-past one o’clock 
the following morning. The force 
reached Bunaira, through bad and 
winding roads, by half-past nine, 
and halted to breakfast. The scouts 
reported the enemy as still encamped 
to the front; so, leaving sick and 
baggage in a secure position, the 
march was resumed at a little before 
one by 500 of H.M. 83d, 200 of 13th 
Native Infantry, three 6-pounders, 
one howitzer, and 60 Irregular 
Horse. The General had stript him- 
self of his cavalry and horse-artillery 
to render Holmes’s column efficient ; 
but while the eneiny, with Holmes 
behind them, had gone round the 
arc of a circle, the General with his 
infantry had cut across by the chord. 
He now resolved on an engagement, 
because the moral effect of it would 
be good, although not*much actual 
loss could be inflicted on a body 
composed chiefly of cavalry and the 
lightest of infantry. 

Just before the action, a Belooch 
scout brought in a prisoner, whose 
person of course he had well rifled. 
The rebel was shot by a firing party 
of the 83d. As he lay dead, a pri- 
vate went to examine the body, more 
from curiosity than the hope of find- 
ing any gleanings after a Beloochee’s 
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harvest, and discovered £7 in his 
sleeve. The Beloochee’s horror at 
this oversight was most ludicrous; 
not so much from loss of the money, 
as fear of the shame which in Belooch 
society attaches to a convicted bung- 
ler at looting. 

The town of Sanganeer is on the 
left bank of the small river Kotaria. 
On the other side, and more than a 
mile up the stream, is the town of 
Bheelwara, in front of which the 
rebels were encamped. They sent 
their elephants and baggage to the 
rear, and the infantry and guns took 
up a position obliquely to the stream ; 
the cavalry was thrown forward on 
their Jeft flank across the Kotaria 
up to Sanganeer, and on the right 
to nearly opposite the town—the 
whole forming a horse-shoe figure 
of abour a mile and a half, connected 
by skirmishers. 

General Roberts kept his small 
body of infantry compact in presence 
of such a number of cavalry, skir- 
mishers being merely thrown out a 
short way in front. After seeing 
that the town was cleared of the 
enemy, he passed it on his right, 
and sent the guns to the bank of the 
river, whence they opened fire on 
the enemy's right. Under cover of 
this fire the remainder crossed the 
stream; the rebels did not let their 
own guns remain silent, but played 
on our column as it crossed. Our 
infantry ascended a rising ground, 
and took up a position with their © 
right on a village and left on a 
small tank. The guns, including the 
howitzer, also crossed the Kotaria 
and reopened on the rebels, who were 
already making preparations to re- 
tire, by withdrawing their guns and 
infantry, and massing the cavalry 
on the intervening plain to cover 
their retreat. There was only time 
to fire a few shells before they were 
out of range. The sun had been 
some time down, so no pursuit could 
be attempted ; indeed, infantry who 
had marched thirty miles into action 
would have made but a poor figure 
pursuing a force which had five 
times its number in cavalry alone. 
They bivouacked in the field. Holmes 
joined next day with his cavalry, 
after a thirty-mile march. The horses 
had suffered much from wet and 
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want of forage. For the next three 
days the troops marched upwards of 
twenty miles a-day; their spirits 
were kept up by seeing the recent 
marks of gun-wheels and elephants. 

The rebels had heard of Brigadier 
Parke being in the field to the south, 
and intended crossing to westward 
of the Aravelli range of hills; but 
on finding this would involve the 
abandonment of their guns, they 
adhered to their original intention of 
going to Oodeypore or Saloombur. 
This indecision occasioned their 
making a detour of several miles, 
regarding which the General had 
information in time to permit his 
adopting the direct line instead of 
following their tracks. 

The method which General Roberts 
adopted for obtaining information 
was to have about twenty cavalry 
in advance, close to the rebels. They 
left connecting-links of two or three 
men at every few miles, so as to 
keep up the chain of communication. 
The advanced party was composed 
half of Belooch horse, who had no 
sympathy with the rebels, but could 
not communicate very well with the 
villagers, and half of horsemen be- 
longing to the Rajah of Jyepore, 
attached to the suit of Captain 
Eden, the political agent, who were 
supposed, as Rajpoots, to be on good 
terms and able easily to communi- 
cate with the villagers, but not to be 
very warm partisans of the British. 
By this mixed party correct and im- 
mediate intelligence was constantly 
supplied, 

On the afternoon of the 13th, after 
a march of twenty-four miles, Gene- 
ral Roberts reached Kunkrowlee, a 
town situated on a fine lake not far 
from the Aravelli hills—an advanced 
post of the enemy was driven in, and 
information received that the main 
body was seven miles distant on the 
Bunnas river. 

The General was resolved not to 
attack late in the day, and allow 
the enemy to escape with little loss 
under cover of darkness, so he en- 
camped at Kunkrowlee. Tantia 
Topee and his followers were piously 
devoting the day to a visit to Nath- 
dwarra, a shrine in the vicinity, 
reckoned one of the most sacred in 
India. They returned at midnight, 


and when they heard how near the 
pursuers were, ordered the reveillé 
to be sounded, and the troops to pre- 
pare for marching at once. But the 
infantry positively refused to stir. 
They sent their officers to say that 
it was all very well for the cavalry 
and artillery to go on at this rate, 
but they were done up. To lighten 
their burden on the march they had 
thrown away their cooking-pots, and 
everything but their muskets and 
ammunition, and never got a proper 
meal or a proper sleep. They de- 
clared they would march in the morn- 
ing, and the guns should march with 
them; the cavalry might do as they 
liked. Tantia Topee would not pro- 
bably have cared much about the in- 
fantry, whom he must have regarded 
as sheep destined for slaughter ere 
they could reach the Mahratta coun- 
try. But all natives attach an extra- 
vagant importance to the possession 
of cannon. That Tantia himself dis- 
covered, by dire experience, that all 
he could hope from his guns was to 
discharge them two or three times in 
action before they fell a prey to the 
British, is likely enough. Still there 
was good policy in the pertinacity 
with which, to the last, he laid bis 
hands on everything he could find in 
the shape of a cannon, and dragged 
them up hill and down dale, through 
swamps and jungles, Nothing could 
shake the faith of his followers in 
these mysterious engines. It mat- 
tered little whether the guns were 
only honeycombed tubes, with octo- 
hedral balls and damaged powder in 
the limbers—or specimens of Arm- 
strong’s rifled ordnance, warranted 
to pick off an elephant at five miles 
—so long as they were guns, 

General Roberts marched at five 
o’clock in the morning, and at seven 
the enemy were discovered drawn up 
on the farther or right bank of the 
river Bonnas. Their right flank 
was protected by a deep bend of the 
river, their left by some steep hills. 
The ground they actually stood upon 
was a low, steep ridge, forming the 
right bank of the river; in front of 
them, on the left bank was an open 
plain, 800 yards wide. The General 
formed up his troops behind some 
hillocks which bounded this plain, 
and then advanced across it. 
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The enemy first opened a brisk fire 
from their four guns. The horse- 
artillery galloped forward and replied 
without much effect, for their oppo- 
nents had skilfully placed their guns 
behind a natural parapet. 

But it was of little consequence. 
The infantry, not without loss, march- 
ed in line across the plain, forded the 
river, and sealed the heights on the 
enemy’s left and centre. The right, 
where the guns were, being thus un- 
supported, abandoned their pieces 
under a volley from the 18th Native 
Infantry. The cavalry under Colonel 
Naylor, which had been keeping near 
our guns as a@ support, now dashed 
forward across the stream. Colonel 
Naylor’s Arab charger had been des- 
perately wounded by a round shot in 
the breast, but lifted its head and 
neighed as the advancing squadron 
left it lying at the mercy of the vul- 
tures and jackals. 

The cavalry found the rebels scat- 
tered over a level plain behind their 
first position. The order was given 
to disperse and pursue. The horse- 
men were seen riding furiously among 
the fugitives, the 8th Hussars deal- 
ing death with their sabres, and the 
1st Bombay Lancers with their lances. 
After two miles’ chase, Colonel 
Naylor collected his men, a good 
many of whom had fallen, including 
the sergeant-major of the 8th, killed 
by some rebels who had taken shelter 
among a cluster of rocks in the middle 
of the plain, and fired on the cavalry, 
till the British infantry came up and 
bayoneted them. 

The horse-artillery had crossed 
the Bunnas river after the cavalry. 
While they were ascending a steep 
road, leading up to the position just 
abandoned by the rebels, a Mussul- 
man sepoy stepped from behind a 
rock into the centre of the path. He 
had a single-barrelled rifle in his left 
hand, and a drawn sword in his right. 
When summoned to lay down his 
arms, he declined, and requested to be 
killed at once. Lieutenant Malcolm- 
son and an artillery sergeant cut him 
down. He had plenty of powder and 
bullets upon him, and might, had he 
chosen to pick off some men or horses, 
have caused considerable confusion 
fmong the troop while struggling up 
the ascent. But it is a remarkable 
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feature of the Oriental character how 
calmly they take death, yet how sel- 
dom they sell their lives. An English- 
man, if he must die, prefers to keep 
up his courage by struggling against 
fate to the last. It is only when phy- 
sical exertion can no longer either 
save or avenge him, that his heart 
begins to sink; an Oriental finds it 
easier to lapse at once into a state of 
listless apathy. His power to face 
death (courage it cannot be called) 
begins where that of the other ends; 
it is of no use to his fellows, it may 
soften the last agonies to himself. 
The Englishman’s spirit can, how- 
ever, be inspired into the Orientals 
by an Englishman. There could 
easily have been selected a hundred 
men from the rebel army, burning 
with religious fanaticism, and as in- 
different to life as the individual we 
have here described, but not one 
could have been found able to utilise 
this quality ; whereas, in the British 
camp, you might have selected a 
hundred officers or soldiers, any one 
of whom, had he been engaged on the 
opposite side, could have inspired 
his own spirit into every man of such 
a band, and made them fight or die 
when and where he liked. 

When the General saw that the 
infantry and artillery would have no 
further chance, he ordered a steady 
pursuit to be kept up with the cavalry 
alone. Colonel Naylor and his small 
force continued doggedly on the rebel 
tracks for fifteen miles, killing num- 
bers of stragglers, and capturing three 
elephants and quantities of baggage. 

At four o’clock the rebels began to 
make a stand in a village surrounded 
by jungle, through which Colonel 
Naylor had followed them for two 
miles: on counting his men, he found 
he had only one hundred regulars and 
fifty Beloochees left; the country, 
moreover, being totally unfit for 
cavalry, he abandoned the pursuit. 

The rebels fled east by prodigious 
marches, On the fourth day after the 
action General Roberts and Briga- 
dier Parke met in pursuit at Poonah: 
the General gave Parke the 8th 
Hussars and Beloochees, intrusting 
the further operations to him. Tan- 
tia fled in a direction nearly due east, 
apparently trusting to his luck to find 
the river Chumbul less flooded than 
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when it hemmed him in before. 
Brigadier Parke, who was ordered 
above all things to prevent Tantia 
from getting south, did not follow 
exactly in his track, but marched 
to Neemuch, a British cantonment, 
where he was able to get about fifty 
fresh horses for Oaptain Clowes’s 
troop of the 8th Hussars: the re- 
mainder of the hussars and Beloo- 
chees were knocked up. He was 
a good deal puzzled how to act: 
on the one hand, he was informed 
by a district officer that the rebels 
could never cross the Chumbul at 
that season, and meant to shoot past 
him to the southward; on the other 
hand, Captain Showers, the political 
agent at Oodeypore, had intimation 
sent him by a currespondent near the 
rebels, that they were resolved to get 
over the river somehow. The former 
appeared the most probable, but un- 
fortunately was not correct. It de- 
layed Parke for a few hours at a 
place called Moorassa, fifteen miles 
trom Neemuch, and thirty miles from 
the Chumbul; and he only reached 
the river (after a hard march) to find 
it passable, but rising rapidly. A few 
disabled ponies were standing on the 
left bank, and the rebels disappearing 
among some mango-trees in the 
west horizon. He returned to Nee- 
much to refit a column, which will 
again shortly appear at the scene. 

In the month of April preceding, 
General Roberts had been ordered to 
detach a brigade consisting of H.M. 
95th, 10th N.I., one wing of 8th Hus- 
sars, one wing 1st Bombay Lancers, 
and Blake’s troop Bombay Hurse-Ar- 
tillery, under Brigadier Smith, to 
co-operate with Sir Hugh Rose. This 
brigade played an important part in 
the capture of Gwalior, after which 
it was moved to Gvonah, a town be- 
tween Mhow and Gwalior, on the 
grand trunk-road which runs through 
these places from Bombay to Agra. 
General Roberts had early seen the 
importance of watching the east bank 
of the Chumbul, and sent to Brigadier 
Smith, who still nominally belonged 
to his division, to move to Jualra 
Patun (the capital of a Rajpoot state 
of that name), not far trom the Chum- 
bal, where there were considerable 
munitions of war, and some three or 
four thousand troops requiring to 


be guarded and overawed; but Bri- 
gadier Smith had just commenced 
the siege of a small fort near Goonah, 
and remained where he was. 

The only other place from which 
troops could move was Mhow. This 
is a British cantonment about four- 
teen miles from the large town of In- 
dore, the capital of the Mahratta 
chieftain Holkar. The main road 
and telegraph from Bombay to Agra 
pass through these plaées. About 
eighty miles to the north-west of In- 
dore is a large and wealthy town 
called Ocjein, which it was supposed 
the rebels would have no objection to 
plunder. 

On the 22d of August, a force con- 
sisting of 350 92d Highlanders, 450 
19th Native Infantry, one ‘squadron 
Bombay 3d Light Cavalry, and two 
guns, Le Marchand’s battery: Bengal 
Artillery, was despatched from Mhow, 
under Colonel Lockhart, to cover 
Oojein, followed shortly afterwards 
by another column under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hope. When Tantia crossed 
the Chumbul he found the coast clear, 
and, looking around for the next 
move, Jalra Patun, distant about 
thirty miles, naturally presented itself 
as a convenient place from which to 
replenish his army with men, money, 
and materials. The Rajah of Jalra 
Patun, an active and intelligent man, 
was well inclined to the British for 
political reasons, which we need not 
here detail, His troops were drawn 
out on the hopeless chance of their 
being induced to fire on the rebels, 
with whom they fraternised at once. 
The Rajah escaped to Mhow after 
placing some barrels of powder handy 
for his wife and family to blow them- 
selves up if threatened with insult: 
fortunately they were not compelled 
to avail themselves of their fugitive 
lord’s last proof of affection. Tantia 
had taken no mean prize. Jalra 
Patun is not a first-class Rajpoot 
state, but the town is wealthy, and 
the Rajah had been at considerable 
pains in collecting warlike materials 
and drilling his troops. 

A war-contribution of £60,000 was 
levied on the town, while £40,000 
more was collected from the Govern- 
ment property. The rebel army was 
paid up, and a large number of addi- 
tional troops enlisted, completing the 
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force to 8000 or 10,000 men. But 
what raised the hopes of the rebel 
partisans far and wide was the outfit 
of artillery which Tantia got from the 
Rajah’s arsenal. Above thirty guns, 
with abundance of ammunition, gun- 
bullocks, and a few artillery horses, 
were selected. The dranght animals 
he cared Jess about, because there are 
plenty of bullocks in every Indian 
village, and the rebels could only 
keep their ‘guns with them in their 
long marches by getting fresh teams 
every eight or ten miles. In the be- 
ginning of September, Tantia Topee 
left Jalra Patun with his whole force. 
His intention was to march on In- 
dore, about 150 miles distant. He was 
assured of a similar and far more im- 
portant success than he had achieved 
at Jalra Patun, could he but appear 
before Indore without being pre- 
viously discomfited by a British force. 
The cause of the Rao Sahib, a repre- 
sentative of the Nana, who was in 
their eyes the real Peishwa, had many 
warm sympathies and scarcely a 
single enemy at the court of a Mah- 
ratta chieftain like Holkar. Had 
Tantia Topee even marched with a 
light column, which could have elud- 
ed the British field-forces, and pre- 
sented himself at Indore one hour 
before the weak column which Mhow 
cantonment could have spared ar- 
rived at the capital, the troops at 
Indore would have openly joined him, 
and the revolt spread to all Holkar’s 
districts. But the rebels had not a 
single man of sufficient influence and 
determination in their ranks to pro- 
pose such a scheme, nor the confi- 
dence in each other to carry it out. 
The rebels, as we have said, first 
directed their course in the southerly 
direction towards Indore. Colonel 


- Lockhart thought it was best to wait 


for the reinforcements under Colonel 
Hope before he attacked them, and 
intrenched himself in a good position 
at Soosnair. Tantia, who had no ob- 
ject in forcing an action, and was not 
very likely to try it if he had, inclined 
to the westward. Colonels Lockhart 
and Hope conformed to this move- 
ment, and united their force at Nal- 
kerry, their first object being to pre- 
vent the rebels from outflanking 
them, and leaving an open route to 
the south, 


At Nalkerry, Major-General Michel 
arrived to assume the command in 
person. Shortly after this, General 
Roberts was appointed to the mili- 
tary and political control of the 
Gujerat division, and Malwa and Raj- 
pootana formed into one division, 
under General Michel. The General 
had no exact information regarding 
the rebels’ position, except that they 
were in a north-easterly direction. 
He made a march to Chapeira, but 
was much impeded by a continuous 
downfall of rain. In Malwa the 
soil is of the description, peculiar, 
we believe, to India, called black or 
cotton soil. Immense tracts of Cen- 
tral India are covered with this rich 
earth, the detritus of igneous rocks, 
well suited for every kind of crop. 
In the hot weather it is intersected 
by fissures like those on the bottom 
of an empty pond. After a heavy fall 
of rain it swells into a sticky paste. 
Except on the main lines, the roads in 
India are mere cross-country tracks, 
without any metal thrown on the 
surface, and where black soil prevails, 
very difficult to traverse during the 
rains, especially for an army with 
its guns, and long train of carts and 
baggage-animals, the latter almost 
entirely camels, whose long legs and 
flat spongy feet are well suited for a 
solemn march across the sandy de- 
sert, but place their owners at a great 
disadvantage when sprawling in slip- 
pery mud, It is a common belief in 
India thet the camel’s hind-legs some- 
times slip out laterally, and the ani- 
mal fairly splits up. This, however, 
is a mistake. Indeed it is wonderful, 
when one watches their gait, to see 
how few do actually tumble. The 
great mortality which always occurs 
among camels during the rains, as 
those who have campaigned in India 
know to their cost, arises partly from 
the effects of damp on their skins, 
and not a little from the length of time 
occupied by a march over a flooded 
country. Men and animals come in 
late and fatigued, and the camels do 
not have sufficient time to browse, or 
their tired drivers neglect to take 
them to a proper feeding-ground. 
The camel’s load is much increased 
by the weight of soaking tents, and 
it rapidly sinks beneath the combined 
effects of damp, bad roads, heavy 
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burdens, and insufficient food. Ge- 
neral Michel continued his march the 
following day, which was dry, but so 
intensely hot that some of the horses 
dropt down dead at the guns. During 
the afternoon the troops were halted, 
while the General reconnoitred in ad- 
vance, to ascertain the truth of a 
report that he was near the rebels, 
who were accordingly descried three 
miles ahead, encamped near the 
walled town of Rajgurh. An attack 
with tired troops at that time of day 
could not have had great results, so 
the British remained where they were 
for the night. On their advance next 
morning the enemy had disappeared. 
The cavalry were pushed on in the 
direction which the tracks of the gun- 
wheels and elephants indicated, and 
followed for about four miles. They 
found three guns abandoned by the 
rebels on the road, and a few loiterers 
were killed near them. The main 
body of the rebels, drawn up in posi- 
tion, checked their further advance, 
and they waited for the infantry and 
guns. Tantia Topee formed up his 
army in two lines, the second being on 
the highest ground, so that their guns 
could fire over the front line. The 
action commenced by a cannonade 
on both sides at long range, during 
which the. British infantry deployed, 
and the whole force then advanced, 
the artillery in the centre and cavalry 
on the right. 

The rebels behaved in a most das- 
tardly manner. It seems scarcely 
credible that an army of eight thou- 
sand men, at the lowest estimate, 
with thirty guns and abundance of 
ammunition, should retreat without 
an attempt at resistance—without 
drawing one drop of blood —from 
an enemy not one-sixth of their 
number in men or guns! Yet such 
was the strange spectacle now pre- 
sented. 

The British advanced in a steady 
line. The rebels saw, and were con- 
quered. They commenced retiring, 
and, gradually converging on the road 
to Borea, which intersected their 
position, got into inextricable confu- 
sion. The British artillery moved 
forward at a gallop by alternate 
divisions of two guns, and kept up a 


fire on the dense masses, while the 
cavalry threatened their left flank, 
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and made their line of retreat incline 
toward the north. 

General Michel was too weak in 
cavalry to keep up a vigorous pursuit, 
and not many of the rebels were 
killed, but twenty-seven guns were 
brought into camp, and more were 
actually abandoned. We believe 
there is not another instance on re- 
cord of so large a force sustaining 
such an utter defeat without a single 
casualty on the side of the victors; 
and the fugitives were not mere bar- 
barians, but one half, at any rate, had 
been disciplined after the European 
fashion. Their infantry had muskets 
with the Tower mark; their cavalry 
had swords a good deal sharper than 
an English dragoon has often the 
fortune to wield ; and their guns were 
perfectly effective pieces, of larger 
calibre than the British nine-pounder 
battery, and worked by trained gun- 
ners, The exact. position which the 
rebel infantry had occupied could 
easily be recognised by a line of 
shoes. An Englishman, when he 
enters a room, and sometimes when - 
he is going to run a race, takes off his 
hat. An Oriental, on similar occa- 
sions, takes off his shoes; and Tantia 
Topee’s soldiers seldom came out of 
action without leaving several hun- 
dred pairs of Oriental slippers on 
the ground, as a proof they had 
taken to flight in real earnest. The 
moral effects of the victory of Raj- 
gurh were decisive: even after Gwa- 
lior, some few of the natives believed 
that the Peishwa’s name might yet 
become great, but they could not 
shut their eyes to what had here 
happened. ‘Tantia Topee, with plenty 
of money, plenty of soldiers, and, 
above all, a field-artillery from one of 
the best native arsenals in India, had 
again been weighed in the balances 
and found so lamentably wanting, 
that those who had not already 
risked their necks or their property 
in the struggle, resolved to be content 
with such things as they had, and 
pray for another avatar to perform 
the good work which was too much 
for human hands, 

The rebels, after the action at Raj- 
gurh, wandered about the jungly 
country on both sides of the Betwa 
without any apparent plan. General 
Michel was a good deal hampered 
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in his endeavours to bring them to 
action, by the necessity of covering 
Indore and the Bhopal state; but 
Brigadier Parke, who had taken the 
field a second time on the 5th Sep- 
tember, now arrived from Neemuch, 
and to him was intrusted the duty 
of keeping up a position to cover 
those places, leaving the General free. 
Brigadier Smith’s brigade was now in 
the field to the north of Seronge, and 
Colonel Liddell, from the station of 
Jhansi, had a light force to the north- 
east. 

The rains fell very heavily, which 
also impeded operations; and it was 
pot till three weeks after Rajgurh 
that another action ensued, at a place 
called Mungrowlee, about fifty miles 
from Rajgurh. The rebels in the in- 
terval had plundered a town called 
Essagurh, and taken ten guns. They 
endeavoured to seize the fort of 
Chendaree, but were repulsed by a 
garrison of Sindiah’s troops. After 
this a portion of them, with four 
guns, went in a northerly direction 
towards Jhansi, while the main body 
marched south, and were met by 
General Michel near Munogrowlee, 
at 9 a.m. on the 9th October. 

The action at Mungrowlee presents 
the usual sameness of all the engage- 
ments between the British and rebels, 
but the latter showed more spirit 
than they had done at Rajgurh. 
They were drawn upon a piece of 
commanding ground, with six guns 
in front, which maintained a heavy 
fire. Parties were detached to out- 
flank the British, and some of them 
got between the main body and the 
rearguard. The latter cut them up 
before they could throw our line into 
confusion. The British advanced 
steadily; when the iuvfantry skir- 
mishers came near the guus, they 
carried them with a rush, and the 
rebels retired. The greater part of 
our cavalry was detached a few miles 
distant on this occasion, and the ac- 
tion less decisive than it would other- 
wise have been. 

The rebels crossed the river Betwa 
{a confluent of the Ganges) a few 
miles east of Mangrowlee. At Lal- 
latpore they were joined by the de- 
tachment with four gans which bad 
gone north from Chandaree. Gen- 
eral Michel sent Brigadier Smith 
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orders to watch the left or western 
bank of the Betwa while he crossed 
over in pursuit, and, after much 
embarrassment in the dense Jaclone 
jungle, came up with the rebels (who 
had been moving most leisurely) at 
Sindwalho, about thirty miles east of 
the Betwa. A surprise would have 
been effected had not a bugle sounded 
contrary to orders, and warned the 
enemy to prepare for action. The 
usual programme ensued; rebels 
drawn up on an eminence; parties 
pretend to threaten British flank ; 
British advance in a steady line, cap- 
tare rebel guns ; exeunt rebels. They 
did not escape so easily on this occa- 
sion, however. Crowded masses got 
entangled in the rugged ravines to 
their rear, and were pursued with 
great slaughter for twelve miles. Our 
loss _was five officers and twenty 
men killed and wounded. 

The rebels in their flight adopted a 
north-westerly route, which brought 
them back to a ford of the Betwa 
river, somewhat lower down than 
they had crossed before. The ford 
was guarded by Colonel Liddell with 
asmall party from Jhansi. On this 
Tantia, who had now for five weeks 
been hanging about these wild dis- 
tricts, made a final resolve to push 
south for the Nerbudda at all ha- 
zards. 

General Michel also moved north- 
west from Sindwaho, but kept more 
to the westward than Tantia, on the 
principle which he always had in view 
of covering the country to the south. 
On the 22d October, or three days 
after the action, he was at Lullatpore, 
fifteen miles from the Betwa, when a 
courier who had been despatched 
with a letter to Brigadier Smith 
brought back information that be- 
fore reaching the Betwa he had come 
across the rebels in fall march for 
the south, They were thus nearly 
due west of our camp. 

General Michel commenced a rapid 
pursuit, and sent off an express to 
warn Parke, whose brigade had a!- 
ways been held in reserve to cover 
Bhopal and Indore. By daylight on 
the morning of the 25th, General 
Michel had fairly outmarched the 
rebels, and came suddenly upon them, 
obliquely crossing lis front near the 
village of Khoraie. The cavalry and 
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artillery immediately dashed forward 
and cut their line in two. The Gene- 
ral could not tell whether the main 
body of the rebels was to bis right 
(i. e., their rear) or to his left. But 
us the party on the right might have 
attacked the baggage, he resolved to 
deal with them. They were quite 
pauic-struck, and fled to the number 
of three or four thousand in a nor- 
therly direction to the jangles they 
had just quitted, and where they 
afterwards dispersed. The leaders 
had been with the other party in 
front, and cheerfully accepted the op- 
portunity of effecting an escape while 
a wing of their army was being thus 
cot up and scattered. Next day (the 
26th), Colonel Beecher, with the Ist 
Regiment, Beatson’s Horse (newly 
raised), en route from the Deccan to 
join General Michel, accidentally 
found himself in close proximity to 
Tantia, and did not hesitate to at- 
tack him—rather a dangerous experi- 
ment, but which perfectly succeeded, 
for his raw levies cut up a number 
of rebels. During the march to and 
action at Khoraie, Brigadier Parke 
had time to reach Basoda, a position 
which covered the country to the 
west of the rebels, including Indore, 
but their road to the sonth was still 
quite open. At no time since Tantia 
Topee was driven out of Gwalior, or 
indeed since the fall of Delhi, had 
the Bombay and Madras Govern- 
ments felt so seriously alarmed as 
they did on receipt of the intelligence 
that he had got to the south of all 
the columus in Malwa, and would 
cross the Nerbudda in a few days. 
During the previous year the minor 
presidencies, which comprise the 
southern half of India, heard with a 
terrible interest accounts of the re- 
volt in Bengal, which might some 
day infect their own territories, but 
they had hithertoo been providentially 
preserved. When the flag of rebellion 
was raised by Bengal regiments sta- 
tioned near their borders, it had al- 
ways been carried towards Oude and 
Delhi. At the very commencement 
of the mutiny, the lst Bombay Lan- 
cers, four hundred strong, were sta- 
tioned at Nusseerabad, with two 
thousand Bengal Infantry, and a 
company of native artillery with six 
guns attached; the Bengal troops 


all mutinied at a preconcerted signal, 
but while they were plundering atd 
burning the cantonment, the Jancers 
detached one party to save the Kuro. 
pean officers of the mutinous regi- 
ments, which they succeeded in doing, 
while another party made a deter- 
mined effort to deprive the mutineers 
of their guns. 

To the disaffected districts the 
Bombay and Madras Governments 
despatched native troops, who com- 
bated not unworthily by the side of 
their European brethren. Bata large 
proportion of the Bombay population 
and army are Mahrattas, and it was 
not desirable their hitherto unshaken 
fidelity should be exposed to the 
temptation of a Mahratta leader ap- 
pearing in the midst of them, with 
an appeal to their nationality and 
religion in favour of the representa- 
tive of a dynasty to which they all 
looked back with pride. 

_To the eastward of Bombay lay 
the broad territories of the Nizam, 
which since Oude ceased to be a 
separate kingdom, was the most tur- 
bulent part of India. The capital, 
Hyderabad, and several of the pro- 
vincial towns, swarmed with Arabs 
and Rohillas, mercenaries who were 
willing to serve any master, and lost 
no opportunity of fomenting distarb- 
ances likely to render their service 
necessary. 

Fortunately for our Indian empire, 
the reins of government at Hybera- 
bad were throughout the mutinies 
held by an enlightened minister, call- 
ed Salar Jung, who steadily adhered 
to the treaties between the British 
and Nizam, in spite of all the in- 
trigues going on around him; and 
on one occasion, when a large mob of 
fanatics wished to burn the English 
Residency, he repulsed them with 
grape-shot. The Nizam’s own force, 
and a contingent paid by him, but 
commanded by English officers, re- 
mained faithful, and did good service 
when called out during the mutinies. 

Between the Nizam’s dominions and 
the Nerbudda lay the Nagpore terri- 
tory, not many years ago an inde- 
pendent state, but now absorbed in the 
British dominions, It was into the 
Nagpore district that Tantia Topee 
crossed the Nerbudda, about forty 
miles above Hoshungabad. He: di- 
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rected his march by Futtypore and 
Mooltaee towards the town of Nag- 
pore itself, but a force from that place 
headed him, and he turned west- 
ward, hoping that at the Meilghaut 
or Asseergurh he could find an un- 
guarded pass through the hills which 
lay to the south between him and the 
Deccan. But Brigadier Hill, of the 
Nizam’s Contingent, was watching 
at the Mei/ghaut with a large cavalry 
force. Farther to the west, on the 
borders of Candeish, in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sir Hogh Rose made ar- 
rangements for preventing the rebels 
getting into that district, and Tantia 
Topee never ventured to cross the 
narrow range of hills which runs near 
the north bank of the Taptee, paral- 
lel to that river and the Nerbudda; 
although south of the Taptee lay the 
very territory to which the Nana laid 
claim as his rightful inheritance. 

On the 19th of November the 
rebels reached the town of Kurgoon, 
and, finding themselves well ahead 
of the pursuing columns, halted to 
refresh, and deliberate on their far- 
ther movements. General Michel, 
after the action of Khoraie, soon dis- 
covered the route which their leaders 
had taken. He followed in the same 
direction, though not precisely in 
their path. Parke was ordered to 
Hoshungabad, where the General 
joined him on the 7th with his 
cavalry only, the infantry having 
been left at Bhilsah to recruit. 

On the same day the rebels were 
near Mooltaee, eighty miles south- 
east of Hosbungabad. The long 
start they had obtained made it dif- 
ficult for the General to procure in- 
formation regarding them, and the 
local officials knew nothing about 
the country or roads to the south. 
Leaving Parke at Hoshungabad, he 
moved on to Baitool, where matters 
in this respect were worse than ever, 
and the maps of the district found 
very incofrect. Suspecting, however, 
that the rebels would fiod a difficulty 
in getting through the hills to the 
south, he ordered Parke to march 
from Hoshungabad to Charwah, and 
moved himself towards the same 
point.. When Tantia Topee crossed 
the Nerbudda, the authorities at 
Indore and Mhow thought he had 
quitted Malwa for good. But they 
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became alarmed when the intelli- 
gence arrived of his movements on 
the south of that river, bringin 

him again near Holkar’s capital 
Most of the brigade, including all 
the cavalry, were distributed among 
the pursuing columns. No danger 
wa3 apprehended for the Mhow can- 
tonment, which a few infantry could 
easily hold, supported by the heavy 
guns which were mounted on a small 
fort containing the arsenal. A com- 
pany of infantry could also ‘maintain 
the Residency at Indore against the 
rebels in their present state. Bat if 
Tantia chose to march on Indore, he 
could avoid any infantry detachment 
from Mhow which might try to stop 
him; and his appearance in the sub- 
urbs of Indore—even now, after all 
his defeats—would probably have 
compelled Holkar to fly for his life, 
as Sindiah had done from Gwalior ; 
while Tantia, with a fresh army and 
fresh artillery, would again unsettle 
the country, and the whole business 
of hunting him down have to be 
commenced anew. Another consi- 
deration was, that if the rebels did 
not recross the Nerbudda, their pre- 
sent course would bring them to the 
grand trunk road, along which large 
supplies of stores for Malwa and Raj- 
pootana were constantly passing from 
Bombay. The telegraph wires would 
be cut, and postal communication 
interrupted. 

When General Michel was in the 
wild districts about Baitool, the 
transmission of orders was difficult 
and irregular; so Brigadier Edwards, 
commanding at Mhow, had to make 
his own arrangements in concert 
with Sir R. Hamilton, the Governor- 
General’s agent at Indore. He sent 
a couple of small infantry detach- 
ments to watch the fords of the 
Nerbudda above Akberpore, where 
the main road crosses the river. 
On receiving intelligence from these 
parts that the rebels appeared to be 
still moving westward, Major Suther- 
land, with one of the detachments, 
comprising one hundred men of the 
92d Highlanders and one hundred 
4th Bombay Rifles, was ordered to 
cross the river, and to keep the main 
road clear. 

The distance from Akberpore to 
the Sindwah Ghaut, where the road 
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passes the hills to Candeish in the 
Bombay Presidency, is forty-five 
miles. Major Sutherland took up a 
position at Jeelwana, thirty miles 
from <Akberpore. Tantia Topee, as 
we have said before, was at Kurgoon, 
fifteen miles east of Jeelwana, and 
the same distance from the Sindwah 
Ghaut: and Major Sutherland con- 
sidered that, if the rebels tried to 
descend the Ghaut, he would have 
time to attack them in the defile, or 
if they passed across the road be- 
tween Jeelwana and Akberpore, he 
could prevent them from remaining 
more than a few hours upon it. The 
former contingency was not probable, 
for Sir H. Rose arrived the same 
day at the foot of the Ghaut. 

On the 21st November, Lieutenant 
Barras arrived at Mhow with a hup- 
dred and twenty camels of a camel 
corps which was being raised at 
Nusseerabad for the Malwa division. 
The camels were all Sandneys, or 
riding camels. They carried the 
usual riding saddle for two men, 
one of whom sits before, the other 
behind, the hump. For baggage- 
camels, one man has the charge of 
two or three animals, and usually 
walks beside them; but in the camel 
corps there was a driver to each 
came], who took up a soldier behind 
him. 

Brigadier Edwardes ordered fifty 
men of the 71st and 92d Highlanders 
to proceed with the camel corps to 
join Major Sutherland, which they 
did in thirty hours, the distance 
being seventy miles. A camel’s ac- 
tion is not very agreeable to those 
unaccustomed to it. This was the 
Highlanders’ first essay, and all suf- 
fered severely, but especially the 92d, 
who were clad in the garb of the 
Gael. If it is “ill taking the breeks 
off a Hielandman,” it is all the more 
easy to take the skin off a part of 
his person which is never turned 
towards an enemy. “I wunna 
mount the cemel, I wunna mount 
‘the cemel!” exclaimed more than 
one gallant Scotchman after a halt. 
“Weel, if you wunna mount the 
eemel, you'll stay behind and lose 
your head to the rebels,” retorted 

arras; and, partly by threats and 
partly by coaxing, with the promise 
of an immediate action after the 


journey, when they might avenge 
themselves on the rebels for their 
present agonies, the whole came safely 
and speedily up. On the forenoon of 
the 28d, intelligence was brought in 
that a party of rebels were on the 
road, about six miles north of Jeel- 
wana ;—they cut the telegraph wires 
and plundered several carts; but as 
M«jor Sutherland ascertained it was 
only a detachment which might be 
sent to create a diversion, he did not 
choose to fatigue his small party by 
dislodging them. 

The following morning, at daylight, 
he took a hundred and twenty High- 
landers and eighty sepoys to clear 
the road ; both natives and Europeans 
took it in turn to ride on Barras’s 
camels. On arriving at the place 
where the telegraph wire had been 
cut, no rebels were to be seen, but it 
was ascertained from a few villagers 
who had been scared away the pre- 
vious day, and who were now creep- 
ing back to their homes, that Tantia 
Topee, with his whole force, inclad- 
ing two guns which he had found at 
Kurgoon, and a number of elephants, 
had passed during the night. Their 
tracks leading westward were easily 
found, and the pursuit commenced, 

The road for eight miles was 
strewed with articles, taken by the 
rebels the previous day from some 
merchants’ carts on the main road: 
several carts had been brought on 
and abandoned when the bullocks 
got tired. The soldiers filled their 
water-bottles with port or sherry, of 
which there was enough to have 
stocked a large cellar, but not a man 
got intoxicated. A cartload of books 
had been opened by the rebels dur- 
ing a halt—the contents were torn 
up and strewed in a circle, with a 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary left 
intact in the middle. 

After following for eight miles, 
the enemy were perceived passing 
through the town of Rajpore. Major 
Sutherland kept bis party as well 
together as he could—not an easy 
matter, for the camel-drivers were 
scarcely organised to act in concert, 
and the Highlanders were on a 
camel for the second time in their 
lives. By pushing steadily forward, 
disregarding stragglers and qva't- 
ties of abandoned baggage and bag- 
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gage-animals along the road, the 
main body were approached in half 
an hour. They formed up along a 
ravine, and Major Satherland dis- 
mounted his men ; but before he had 
them ready to advance, the rebels 
retired. This delay gave time for 
the European and native infantry 
who were not on camels, but had 
been marching at a prodigious pace, 
to come up; and as it was evident 
the rebels must engage shortly the 
whole proceeded togethér for two 
miles, when the enemy were again 
descried formed in order of battle on 
a rocky ridge, thickly wooded, with 
their two guns pointing down the 
road, After a little skirmishing, a 
party of Highlanders, well supported 
y the native infantry, rushed up the 
road under a shower of grape and 
captured the guns, when the rebels 
. precipitately abvandoned their whole 
position. The loss on both sides 
was trifling. Lieutenant Hunfries, 
adjutant of the 92d, received a sword- 
cut from the commandant of Tantia 
Topee’s artillery, who was killed at 
the guos—a loss not much felt by 
Tantia, who never had any more 
artillery to command. 

Major Sutherland pursued vigor- 
ously the next day, and at “sunset 
reached the Nerbudda in time to see 
the rebel force comfortably encamped 
on the opposite side. They stood to 
their arms on his approach, and the 
British (who had nowa much clearer 
view of them than during the pre- 
vious day’s action. in the jungle) 
could scarcely believe that the host 
of 3000 or 4000 men, who appeared 
fairly organised and equipped, had 
fled from 200 men without artillery. 
To force a passage over the river 
500 yards broad was impossible, so 
the two parties looked at each other 
till nightfall, and next morning the 
rebels were gone, 

The pursuit was now taken up by 
Brigadier Parke, who arrived with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted 
infantry, and twe guns. The rebels 
still marched west along the north 
bank of the Nerbudda, and were 
approaching Baroda, a large and 
wealthy town, capital of the Guico- 
war, one of the richest native princes 
in India. Here, as elsewhere, there 
was a large party eager for revolu- 
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tion, and in communication with the 
Nana. Sir Richmond Shakespear, the 
Resident, became extremely anxious, 
for there were only one hundred Euro- 
peans and two native infantry regi- 
ments in the place, besides the Gui- 
cowar’s Own troops, who were most 
likely to take the wrong side. From 
this suspense he was relieved by the 
vigour of Brigadier Parke. That 
officer came up with the rebels, after 
marching two hundred and forty 
miles in nine days. He threaded a 
dense jungle for twenty miles during 
the last night of November, and in 
the morning attacked the enemy at 
Chota Oodeypore. The rebels sounded 
the British advance, and came for- 
ward in front and on both flanks. 
The right flank was first disposed of 
by Kerr’s Mahratta Horse. The re- 
bels then collected their force on the 
left flank ; a charge of front was ef- 
fected by the British line, the two 
guos under Lieutenant Heathorn 
doing good service. The Highlanders 
cleared some huts in front, and a 
charge by three troops of cavalry— 
8th Hussars, 24 Bombay Cavalry, 
and Mahratta Horse—completed the 
rebels’ discomfiture. They were fol- 
lowed and cat up till the remnant 
dispersed in the jungles. 

A few of the rebel horse, in their 
flight, crossed the road by which 
Parke had marched into action, and 
killed a Highlander io a jitter, be- 
sides several coolies and camel-men. 
Parke had some trouble in allaying 
the panic which this occasioned 
among his followers. The news, with 
infinite exaggeration, soon spread all 
over the division. For some time, in 
the camps and cantonments, the 
untwallas or camel-men, as they sat 
by the camp fires, with their camels 
kneeling ia a circle around them—the 
hattiwallas, or elephant-drivers, as 
they discussed the flour and sugar 
which had been issued by the com- 
missariat for their elephants—the 
ghorewallas, and dooleewallas, and 
all the infinite families of the genus 
wallah—had no other topic or conver- 
sation than the dreadful massacre of 
four or five hundred of their brethren 
with Parke Sahib. Fortunately the 
alarm soon subsided, when the real 
truth was known. If an army isa 
necessary evil to a nation, camp-fol- 
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lowers are a necessary evil to an 
army, and a strike among them 
would be as bad as a sepoy mutiny. 

Brigadier Parke was unable to 
move for some days. His horses 
were knocked up, and a number of 
stragglers remained behind, who gra- 
dually came in. Daring the inter- 
val he procured fresh supplies for the 
European troops from Baroda. Tan- 
tia collected his scattered force in 
the dense forests of Banswara, which 
are inhabited by a wild race called 
Bheelz. This district is bounded on 
the south by the Nerbudda, on the 
west by the fertile province of Gooje- 
rat, and on the north and east it ex- 
tends to where a rise of a thousand 
eet takes place to the table-lands of 
Rajpootana and Malwa, The passes, 
on the last two sides especially, are 
few and difficult. General Roberts, 
who commanded the Goojerat divi- 
sion, made arrangements to prevent 
the rebels entering his district. 
General Michel (who had returned 
to Mhow) directed a force from Nee- 
much, under Major Rocke, to protect 
Oodeypore, and to overawe Saloom- 
bar, the nearest Rajpootana states. 
Oodeypore is the capital of the pro- 
vince of Meywar, and the seat of go- 
vernment of the first prince in Raj- 
pootana. Saloombur is a dependency 
of Oodeypore, belonging to the elder 
branch of the Oodeypore family, whose 
ancestor surrendered his rights in 
favour of his younger brother—an 
act for which his descendants have 
not felt particularly grateful. 

Another column, under Covlonel 
Benson of the 17th Lancers, which 
bad returned with General Michel to 
Mhow, was pushed forward to the 
eastern side of Banswara, with in- 
structions to watch the passes into 
Malwa. The rebels went to Saloom- 
bur, but were not admitted into the 
fort; Major Rocke’s column took a 
position at Bhansra, whence he 
could march to Oodeypore if threat- 
ened, and command several of the 
passes leading northwards. ‘Tantia 


again turned south to the densest 
part of the jungle, and it was seri- 
ously proposed to surrender. The 
great majority of the rebels, had they 
believed in the amnesty proclaimed 
throughout India to all not proved 
to be murderers, would have come in 
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at once, but the chiefs who were 
murderers persuaded their credulous 
followers that the amnesty was merely 
a snare, and that all who fell into the 
hands of the British were executed 
without delay. They were cheered 
at this juncture by the intelligence 
of Prince Feroze Shah's incursion, 
and decided on an endeavour to unite 
their forces with his. During their 
wanderings in Central India, the 
rebel leaders always kept up com- 
munications with the Nana and other 
chiefs in Oude. This was effected 
by messengers called cossids, who go 
thirty and forty miles a-day for weeks 
in succession. The cossids are much 
employed by merchants; they are 
accustomed to start on long journeys 
to places they have not before visited, 
and pass everywhere without ques- 
tion. Tantia Topee took advantage 


of the privilege which most generals, . 


especially unsuccessful ones, assume, 
of depicting the aspect of affairs 
rather more favourably than they 
deserved. He could write a bril- 
liant despatch after taking the artil- 
lery and stores at Jalra Paton, 
without giving too many details 
about the trifling sffair at Rejgurh, 
where they were all lost. The Nana 
and Begum were delighted to cheer 
their followers with the news of cap- 
tured towns and hard-fought battles 
across the Jumna, and the name of 
Tantia Topee waxed great in Oude. 
Feroze ‘Shah, a relation of the impe- 
rial family, either believed in Tan- 
tia’s successes, or thought matters 
had got so bad in Oude that they 
could not be worse in Central India. 
He passed the British cordon in 
Oude, crossed the Jumna, and com- 
menced a rapid march through the 
Gwalior territory. Sir Robert Na- 
pier, commanding the Gwalior divi- 
sion, surprised him with a cavalry 
force, killed a number of his fillow- 
ers, and took six elephants. Feroze 
Shah still pressed on, and arrived 
near Rajgurh with a thousand men. 
He lingered there.for a few days, 
either because it was a rendezvous 
appointed with Tantia, or to get in- 
formation of the latter’s movements. 
Brigadier Smith put himself in mo- 
tion from Seronge, when Feroze Shab 
marched north-west to Indergurh on 
the Chumbul. 
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To prevent Feroze Shah’s doing 


mischief, Brigadier Somerset (who 
had arrived from Bombay to com- 
mand a field force, and had assumed 
charge of Colonel Benson's column 
while it was watching the Bans- 
wara passes) received orders to take 
two guns, D troop Horse-Artillery, 
and seventy Highlanders, and pro- 
ceed to Augur, where Major White, 
with a squadron 17th Lancers and 
wing of the 9th Native Infantry, had 
been despatched from Mhow to meet 
him. 

When Tantia moved south from 
Saloombor, Major Rocke also skirted 
the jungle, and took up Colonel Ben- 
son’s position of Pertabgurh, the lat- 
ter officer placed himself on the edge 
of the jungle twenty miles to the 
south. On the 24th December, Brig- 
adier Parke, who had made a consid- 
erable detour to the westward, again 
got correct intelligence of the rebel’s 
dispositions. His orders from Gen- 
eral Michel were to keep up a constant 


‘pursuit wherever the rebels went, 


while the other columns would be 
manceuvred so as to head them 
when practicable. Accordingly Parke, 
leaving his artillery, plunged into the 
jungles from the westward, and the 
rebels at four o’clock in the afternoon 
of Christmas Day suddenly emerged 
on the other side opposite Major 
Rocke at Pertabgurh. Major Rocke 
had not men enough to close the 
passes, of which there were two or 
three. He placed himself at Pertab- 
gurh, because it was a central posi- 
tion about two miles from the jungle, 
whence he could march to any parti- 
cular point at which the rebels might 
threaten to denoucb, provided he had 
sufliciently early intelligence of their 
movements. But he had no notice 
of Tantia’s approach until the rebel 
army appeared in the open, and 
marched straight upon his position— 
the only occasion on which they de- 
liberately assumed the offensive. His 
force did not consist of more than two 
hundred infantry, two guns, and a few 
native cavalry, and could merely 
remain on the defensive during an 
action which lasted without much 
result. The rebels only wished to 
keep him io play while their ele- 
phants, and what little baggage re- 
mained to them, got clear of the pass. 
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Colonel Benson was accompanied by 
Captain Hatchinson (assistant to the 
Governor-General’s agent at Indore), 
who supplied him with early and cor- 
rect intelligence of the rebel’s move- 
ments. He started that forenoon, and 
marched after them nearly due east 
at the rate of five-and-thirty miles 
a-day, till the 29th, when he came up 
with them at Zeerapore, and captured 
six elephants. During the rapid pur- 
suit which had preceded, the few infan- 
try and badly-mounted troopers who 
remained with Tintia dropped off into 
the villages and jungles; those who 
adhered to his standard effected their 
escape from the British without much 
Joss. It was absolutely necessary for 
the small attacking force to keep well 
together, and make no rash charges 
into the centre of their opponents. — 

The rebels, however, were to be 
pushed yet harder before they could 
get any respite from their pursuers. 
Brigadier Somerset arrived at Zeera- 
pore the morning after the action. He 
had two horse-artillery guns with bim, 
and taking the fresh horses out of his 
ammunition-waggons, attached them 
to Colonel Benson’s two guns; and 
the ammunition-waggons, with Ben- 
son's tired horses attached, remained 
in his charge, while the four guns ac- 
companied Brigadier Somerset. Their 
limbers alone contained quite enongh 
ammunition for an action with Tantia 
Topee. After marching seventy miles 
in the next forty-eight hours, Briga- 
dier Somerset attacked the rebels at 
Burrode. Some shells from the artil- 
lery killed a good many, during a 
stand which they made for a few 
minutes—after this they galloped off 
as usual, Somerset then waited for 
his baggage to rejoin him, and was 
ordered to Chuppra, where the Gen- 
eral shortly expected to arrive. 

The rebels were on Feroze Shah's 
tracks, and effected a junction with, 
him at Indergurh, on the west bank, 
of the Chumbul. Brigadier Smith, 
whose brigade we have before ad- 
verted to as advancing on Rajgurh, 
had been very near when Somerset's 
action was fought. He continued 
the pursuit towards Indergurh with 
a force of infantry and cavalry, but 
did not overtake the rebels. 

General Michel left Mbow in the 
end of December to meet Somerset 
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near Augor. He arrived jast after 
Benson’s action at Zeerapore, and 
proceeded with his column instead 
to Chuppra. Colonel Beecher, who, 
with one squadron 17th Lancers, two 
horse-artillery guns D troop, and 
his own regiment of irregular cavalry, 
had been moved up in that direction 
from the other side of the Nerbudda, 
was directed to join him there, and 
thns formed a strong column com- 
ee the whole of the 17th Lancers, 
eecher’s Irregulars, the D troop 
horse-artillery, and a hundred High- 
landers mounted on Barras’s camels. 
One of our elephants gave no little 
trouble the day General Michel ar- 
rived at Augur. Some elephants are 
subject to periodical fits of sexual 
madness, or must, as the natives call 
it. In this state they attack what- 
ever comes across them, whether man 
or beast, their own driver (between 
whom and his charge great mutual 
affection generally exists) being often 
the first victim. The situation of 
mahont or driver, however, is a favour- 
ite one among natives, and there 
is never any difficulty in finding a 
fresh one to undertake that duty, 
when the animal recovers. Your 
mahout is high up in the world, and 
looks down on camel-men or bullock- 
drivers with the contempt with which 
a Hansom regards his four-wheeled 
rivals. ‘‘ He’s been through the win- 
ders of two chaney-shops since we 
have had him,” says young Bailey, 
spesking of brother to Cauliflower, 
“and was sold for killing bis missis. 
That’s a horse, I hope.” With simi- 
lar pride a mabout describes the 
homicidal propensities of the animal 
you are riding, as constituting him 
something like an elephant, and 
grins expressively at the evident de- 
sire to get down which such informa- 
tion produces, At Anugur, ap ele- 
phant on the march showed signs of 
must, but the driver contrived to 
slip off his back. The brute first 
attacked a Highlander, and trampled 
him to death. He then charged a 
baker’s cart ; the ftightened bullocks 
rushed from the road, and tumbled 
cart and all intoa ditch. The ele- 
pbant did not burt the bullocks, but 
ate up two hundred loaves in about 
five minutes. After this feat he 
made a luxurious dessert in a sugar- 
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cane field, and liquored up to the ex- 
tent of twenty or thirty gallons at a 
muddy tank. In three weeks’ time 
(during which he wandered at large) 
this disagreeable fit passed off, and 
the driver, who had followed him 
about, retook possession, 

On hearing at Mhow that Tantia 
bad left the Banswara jungles, and 
Oodeypore were no longer threatened, 
the General had also sent directions 
to Brigadier Honner commanding at 
Nusseerabad (who was already in the 
field with a column moving on Oodey- 
pore) to march in a north-easterly 
direction and watch the fords of the 
Chumbul, between Kotuh and Inder- 
gurh, He reached Indergurh the 
day after Tantia and Feroze Shah left 
it in a north-easterly direction. These 
harassing pursuits had much dimin- 
ished their army ; indeed, it is aston- 
ishing how their horses had a leg to 
stand upon, or their riders the physi- 
cal endurance to remain in the saddle. 
Those who could find fresh horses in 
the villages bought or stole them, and 
mapy a well bred charger was left 
standing by the roadside, its back 
swarming with maggots and its hoofs 
worn to the sensible sole. Afier their 
junction with Feroze Shah, the whole 
force did not muster more than two 
thousand men, whose only hope was 
to escape death by the sword or 
rope. 

Their next adventure was to fall 
in with Brigadier Showers on the 
15th January, near Dewassa. He 
had come down with a light column 
from Afra, and took their last two 
elephants. After this they tried to 
enter the town of Ulwur, capital of 
a Rajpoot state, but Lieutenant 
Impey, the political agent, beld a 

ass in front of the town with the 
Reajah's troops, who remained faith- 
ful. 

General Michel’s pursuing columns 
were somewhat thrown out by the 
tremendous pace at which the rebels 
rushed from the centre of Malwa to 
the northern extremity of Rajpootana. 
Parke had crossed the Chumbul at 
Kotah, and was now moving up 
toward Ulwur. The General did 
not choose to get too far north, or 
wear out the strong column with 
which he hoped to strike a decisive 
blow when opportunity presented. 
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Honner also, instead of following 
the direct tracks, kept to the south 
of them, in case Joudhpore or Jyepore 
were threatened. 

When Tantia Topee crossed the 
Chumbul, Colonel Holmes, of the 
12th Native Infantry, was sent out 
from Nusseerabad with a few men of 
H.M.’s 83d and 12th Native Infantry 
and four guns (native artillerymen), 
to save any towns which might be in 
danger of being plundered, and do 
what he could in a general way. On 
the night of January 21st the rebels 
were encamped at Seekur, when 
Holmes, after marching the astound- 
ing distance of fifty-four miles 
through a sandy desert in little more 
than twenty-four hours, completely 
surprised their camp, and threw it 
into the greatest confasion by a few 
rounds from his guns. They aban- 
doned a quantity of borses, camels, 
and arms, and afterwards spoke of 
this as one of the most disastrous 
affairs in which they had been en- 
gaged. The flat and sandy district 
in the north of Rajpootana abounds 
in excellent camels. Many of the 
rebels, taking a hint from their pur- 
suers, exchanged their jaded horses 
for riding-camels, which accounts for 
the number of these animals captured 
on this occasion. Next day Tantia 
Topee left the rebel camp, worn out 
with fatigue; accompanied by thirty 
or forty followers, he escaped to the 
east of the Chumbul, and concealed 
himself in the jungles near Seronge. 
A few days later, six hundred men 
surrendered to the Rajah of Bikaneer, 
and requested his mediation on their 
behalf. The British Government 
were only too glad to be saved the 
trouble of hunting them down, and 
desired they might all be sent to 
their homes, with the single proviso 
that those who could be proved 
guilty of deliberate murder might at 
any time be brought up for execn- 
tion. 

General Michel apprehended that 
the rebels would reckon on having 
drawn all his colamns after them to 
the north, and then make a desperate 
burst to the southern extremity of 
Malwa. This they were most likel 
to do by passing through the Jood- 
pore territory, and then turning to 
their left across the Aravelli range, 
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which separates Joodpore from Ood- 
eypore. They knew no column with 
guns could follow them through 
these hills—a comforting reflection 
to men whose ears tingled at the 
bare mention of British artillery. To 
be prepared for this contingency, 
Brigadier Somerset was ordered, by 
forced marches, to take up a position 
near and to the south of the Oodey- 
pore side of the Chutterbhooj Pass, 
which is the principal road across 
the hills, but there are several smaller 
pathways near it. 

The General did not allow the 
pursuit to languish in the north; he 
fixed his sheadquarters for a few days 
at Nesseerabad as a central position 
from which to direct operations. 
Brigadier Showers was ordered to 
the north of the rebels, Parke to the 
west, and Honner to the south; on 
the east lay the great desert. Holmes, 
who was moving about with his de- 
tachment inside this ring, forced the 
rebels to cross it somewhere. They 
chose the route which General Michel 
had anticipated, shot past Honner’s 
right flank, and fled south through 
the Joodpore territory. Honner 
overtook them on the 10th February 
at Kosanee, after a march of 145 
miles in four days, killed upwards of 
200, and captured a number of 
camels. A curious incident occurred 
on this occasion: Lieutenant Stourton 
of the 8th Hussars made desperate 
efforts to cut down, or rather to cut 
up, a rebel chief mounted on a swift 
Sandney camel, but ‘his horse always 
swer before bringing him within 
sword’s length. A sergeant of the 
8th coming up, exclaimed, “Why 
don’t you try him with your revolver, 
sir?” Stourton, who had forgotten 
his revolver, took the hint, and 
brought down both man and camel 
at the first discharge. On examina- 
tion, the ball was found to have 
passed through the rider’s body into 
the back of the camel's head, killing 
both outright. 

The Rao Sahib (who, since Tan- 
tia’s departure, himself assumed the 
charge of directing their strategical 
movements) reached the Chutter- 
bhooj Pass on the 15th. Brigadier 
Somerset arrived within a few miles 
of it the same day. Most unfortu- 


nately, he had no one with him who 
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knew the country ; and a few precious 
hours had to be expended in the ne- 
cessary reconnoitring, during which 
the enemy threaded the pass. Their 
joy at getting safe through was soon 
turned into mourning when they 
learned that a British colamn was 
hovering in the neighbourhood. 
They had confidently believed all our 
columns to be behind them in the 
Joodpore territory, and were in de- 
spair at finding the sole result of 
their last frantic rush was to carry 
them close up to a fresh band of pur- 
suers, The Rao made for his o'd 
haunt in the Banswara jungle, but 
the General had already sent an ex- 
press order to close the passes with 
small infantry detachments from Nee- 
much. Finding these defiles occupied, 
the rebels turned eastward, and 
passed within a few miles of Pertab- 
gurh, where the action with Major 
Rocke took place just seven weeks 
before. They had made a circuit of 
900 miles in the interval. 

Brigadier Somerset marched 230 
miles in nine days. He was close 
behind the rebels all the time ; and a 
majority of them fell out of the line 
of march, threw aside their arms, and 
sneaked away towards their homes. 
The remainder made an offer of sur- 
render, and 200 men (all Mussul- 
mans from Cawnpore and Bareilly) 
actually gave themselves up near 
Rannejah, on the 22d February 1859. 
The chiefs, who did not come within 
the provisions of the general amuesty, 
were merely seeking a temporary 
cessation of hostilities by there ad- 
vances, and effected their escape into 
the Seronge jungles. 

This was the end of these opera- 
tions. The Rao Sahib acd Feroze 
Shah, when they reached the jungles, 
no longer sought safety in numbers 
as open enemies of the British Gov- 
ernment, but sometimes disguised 
themselves as religious mendicants, 
and sometimes with a handful of 
men levied contributions of food from 
the villages. 

During the pursuit of Tantia 
Topee, a portion of the Indian jour- 
nals were not slow to assume the pri- 
vilege, so freely enjoyed by their con- 
temporaries in England, of abusing 
the arrangements of our own generals, 
and praising those of our adversaries. 
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Because operations were so long pro- 
tracted, Tantia was held up as a dex- 
terous strategist, who could give 
Generals Roberts and Michel a few 
useful hints in the art of war. Those 
who look below the surface will find 
nothing to bear out such a conclu- 
sion. Marshal Saxe has said that 
the whole secret of war is in the 
legs; bat he did not mean they were 
always to be used for running away, 
which seems to have been the only 
manner that Tantia had any idea of 
employing them. He fled till he 
was outmarched, and then sacrificed 
some guns and men on the epot where 
be was overtaken, only to-escape with 
the remainder and be again out- 
marched, and again driven from the 
field. His soldiers could have done 
as much without any leader at all. 
With an immense cavalry force under 
his orders, he made no attempt to 
harass the pursuers on their line of 
marcb, to spread confusion among 
their long train of baggage, or cut 
up the foragers around their camp. 
It never occurred to him that cavalry 
who cannot stand the shock of battle 
may yet be turned to good account 
in irregular warfare. We may indeed 
be thankful to Providence that he 
did not try such tactics, for be had 
horsemen enough to have afforded 
us work in front, in rear, and on 
both flanks; and an Anglo-Indian 
army, with its numerous array of 
camp-followers, is peculiarly suscept- 
ible to such demonstrations. 

These omissions of Tantia Topce’s 
materially lightened the burden of 
our own generals, yet still left them 
a most difficult task to accomplish. 
They had to cover or overawe the 
most important towns in their divi- 
sion, and endeavour to exterminate 
the rebel army, which always far out- 
numbered them, especially in cavalry. 
To drive the rebels from their posi- 
tion with infantry and artillery was 
easy enough, and in ordinary warfare 
this constitutes a victory. But a 
battle lost to the rebels was only so 
many guns abandoned, or so mapy 
men killed. They had no communi- 
cation with a base of operations to 
preserve ; no line of country to de- 
fend; no strategical front, or flanks, 
or rear. When hard pressed, they 
only made a stand to let their trea- 
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sure be carried off (many of the 
chiefs thought their proper place 
was with the treasure on these occa- 
sions),—and then got out of range of 
the cannon and rifles as soon as they 
could. The British cavalry followed, 
but were rarely sufficiently strong to 
do much execution. At the Bunnas 
General Roberts had five hundred 
cavalry (including three hundred Be- 
loochees on ponies). He was able to 
send them right into the middle of 
the retiring enemy, and great elaugh- 
ter ensued. So also at General 
Michel’s actions of Sindwaho and 
Khoraie, Bot at Sanganeer, at Raj- 
ghur, at Mungrowlee, at Zeerapore, 
and at Barode, our handful of cavalry 
had to rest content with seeing their 
enemies fly before them, and picking 
up elephants, camels, or worn-out 
horses, or killlng a few stragglers. 
To charge home, without any in- 
fantry support to fall back upon, 
was certain destruction. It would 
have let the rebels know their own 
strength when forced to a hand-to- 
hand action. 

General Michel, by judiciously dis- 
tributing his columns over the im- 
mense district of which he had 
charge, always contrived to have a 
force of some kind or other, either 
infantry or cavalry, in tolerably close 
pursuit. This saved the important 
towns from plunder or mutiny, for 
they would not admit the rebels 
when a British force was near. The 
fugitives, moreover, got no rest, and 
it was the loss by stragglers in these 
continued long marches which weak- 
ened and finally dissipated their 
army, quite as much as the casualties 
in battle. An angler with a heav 
salmon on his hook does not brea 
the line by attempting to land him 
at once, but keeps up a constant 
strain till the fish gradually loses 
its strength, and is led powerless to 
the bank. Tantia Topee’s followers 
were too numerous and too nimble 
to be despatched at a blow; but 
when they had worn out one British 
column, they generally found their 
movements had been anticipated, 
and another was ready to take its 
place, and the rebel hordes melted 
away under the ceaseless pressure. 
It was unfortunate that when the 
General, having more troops at his 
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disposal towards the end of the 
campaign, collected a strong force 
under Brigadier Somerset and de- 
spatched it to the very point (a hun- 
dred miles distant from his own 
headquarters) through which the 
rebels passed, a few hours unavoid- 
able delay lost the opportunity of 
winding up with a good coup de grace. 
Although this column did not strike 
a blow with the sword, yet its ap- 

arance immediately after Honner’s 
ard chase finished the campaign. 
The chiefs could not persuade their 
disheartened soldiers: to attempt a 
stand. It was sauve qué peut for 
250 miles, at the end of which 200 
surrendered. Feroze Shah and the 
Rao Sahib, with 300 men and the 
treasure, hid themselves in the Ser- 
onge jungles; the remainder aban- 
doned their standards during the 
flight, threw away their arms, and 
straggled homewards in twos and 
threes, generally unmolested, though 
the villagers sometimes relieved them 
of a few moburs. 

The rebels at first carried their trea- 
sure on camels and elephants. When 
the silver was all spent, they put the 
gold and jewels on horses, under a 
guard of picked men. It is probably 
now buried in the jungles, and the 
secret of its place of deposit may 
have been the cause of more than 
one tragedy among men so habitually 
distrustful of each other as Orientals. 
The whole distance for which they 
were pursued, between the 20th 
June 1858 and 1st March 1859, was 
more than 3000 miles. General 
Michel marched 1700, Parke 2000 
miles. Captain Clowe’s troop, 8th 
Hussars, was with Parke all the time, 
and had marched 400 miles under 
General Roberts before joining him. 
When a column started in rapid 
pursuit, the tents followed in charge 
of @ small guard, and often did not 
come up for days, during which the 
troops had to shelter themselves un- 
der the forest trees from sun and 
rain. 

Tantia Topee ultimately met with 
the fate which he deserved. <A 
Rajpoot chief, called Maun Singb, 
owned a considerable portion of the 
territory near Goonah conquered by 
the Mahrattas in the last century, 
and still ruled over by Sindiah. The - 
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proud Rajpoot, whose family had for 
ages been of high consideration, 
chafed at this subjection to a low- 
born Mabratta, and took advantage 
of the general confusion in 1857 to 
rebel against him. With the British 
he always declared he had no quar- 
rel. Sindiah, however, was our ally, 
and our columns attacked his rebel. 
lious vassal when they came across 
him, without putting themselves 
much out of the way to hunt him 
up. The latter never retaliated. 
Two officers travelling along the 
grand trank road in October, en- 
camped at one end of a village, 
while Maun Singh was at the other, 
and he sent to beg they would not 
disturb themselves. Having never 
committed himself by any of the 
murderous acts which disgraced other 
leaders, and seeing the hopelessness 
of a struggle against Sindiah backed 
by us, Maun Singh resolved to make 
his peace by betraying Tantia Topee, 
with the secrets of whose haunts he 
was well acquainted, and for whom, 
as @ Mahratta Brahmin, he had small 
sympathy. He came to Brigadier 
Smith’s camp with his proposals, 
and asked for twenty sepoys of the 
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10th Bombay Native Infantry, un- 
accompanied by a European officer, 
to carry them out. Our camp, he 
said, was so infested by spies, that 
the departure of a European officer 
with ever so small a detachment, 
would be noticed and watched. 
Tantia Topee had recovered from 
his fatigues, and retired to rest one 
night in April, intending the follow- 
ing day to rejoin his friend the Rao 
Sahib. He had set no guard, and 
awoke at midnight to find himself 
bound hand and foot by the sepoys, 
Daring his short imprisonment Tan- 
tia behaved with dignity, showing 
neither fear nor sullenness, and an- 
swering any questions which were 
asked. He was hanged at sepree. 
The Rao Sahib has not been heard 
of for long. Feroze Shah still haunts 
the wild country in Bundlecund and 
the banks of the Soane, in spite of 
all the efforts of our police and 
irregulars to dislodge him. It is 
more agreeable to get rid of such 
wretches by British steel than by 
British gold, but if another Maun 
Singh can be found to deliver them 
to justice, we shall not shed tears 
over their fate. 
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THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 


[Part of a letter written by Mr. Chase to his sister, giving ber an account 
of the Great Earthquake which happened at Lisbon in the year 1755,] 


Axsovut three-quarters after nine 
o'clock in the morning, on Saturday 
the 1st of November 1775, I was 
alone in my bed-chamber, four stories 
from the ground, opening a bureau, 
when a shaking or trembling of the 
earth (which 1 knew immediately to 
be an earthquake), gentle at first, bot 
gradually becoming violent, much 
alarmed me. Terving round to look 
at the window, the glass seemed to 
be failing out. Surprised at the con- 
tinuation of the motion, and calling 
to mind the miserable fate of Callao, 
in the Spanish West Indies, I dreaded 
a like catastrophe ; and, remembering 
that our house was so old and weak 
that any heavy carriage passing made 
it shake throughout, I ran directly 
into the Arada, to see if the neigh- 
bouring houses were agitated with 
the same violence. This place was 
a single room at the top of the house, 
with windows all round the roof, sup- 
ported by stone pillars, It was only 
one story higher than my chamber, 
but commanded a prospect of some 
part of the river, and of all the lower 
part of the city, from the King’s 
Palace up to the Castle. I was no 
soouer up the stairs than the most 
horrid prospect that imagination can 
figure appeared before my eyes! The 
house began to heave to that degree, 
that, to prevent being thrown down, | 
was obliged to put my arm out ofa win- 
dow and support myself by the wall. 
Every stove in the wall separating 
and grinding against each other (as 
did the walls of the other houses, 
with variety of different motions), 
causing the most dreadful jumbliog 
noise ears ever heard. The adjoining 
wall of Mr. Goddard’s room feil first ; 
then followed all the upper part of 
his house, and of every other as far 
as I could see towards the Castle— 
when, turning my eyes qaick to the 
front of the room (for I thought the 
whole city was sinking into the 
earth), I saw the tops of two of the 
gs meet, and saw no more. 

ad resolved to throw myself upon 


the floor, but suppose I did not; for 
I immediately felt myself falling, and 
then, after know not how long; 
just as if waking from a dream, with 
confused ideas, I found my movth 
stuffed full of something that with 
my left hund I strove to get out; and 
not being able to breathe freely, 
struggled till my head was quite 
disengaged from the rubbisb. In 
doing this I came to myself, and 
recollecting what had happened, sup- 
posed the earthquake to be over ; and 
from what I had so lately seen, ex- 
pected to find the whole city fallen 
to the ground, and myself at the top of 
the ruins. When attempting to look 
about me, I saw four high walls near 
fifty feet above me (the place where 
I lay was about ten feet in length 
and scarcely two feet wide), without 
either door or window in any of 
them. Astonished to the last degree 
at my situation, I remembered that 
there was such a place between the 
houses; and, having seen the upper 
parts of both fall, concluded that 
either the inhabitants must be all 
destroyed, or at least that there was 
no probability of their looking down 
there again time enough for my pre- 
servation ; so that, strack with hor- 
ror at the shocking thought of being 
starved to death, immured in that 
manner, I remained stupefied, till the 
still falling tiles and rubbish made 
me seek for shelter under a small 
arch in the narrow wall opposite my 
head as I lay, at the bottom of which 
there appeared to be a little hole 
quite through it. Upon approaching 
the aperture, with difficulty dragging 
myself out of the rubbish, I found it 
much larger than I bad imagined; 
and, first getting in my head and arm, 
by degrees I pulled all my body after, 
and fell about two feet into a small 
dark place, arched over at the top, 
which I supposed to be only a sup- 
port for the two walls; till, feeling 
about, I found on one side a narrow 


I passage, that led me round a place 


like an oven, into a little room, where 
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stood a’ Portuguese man covered with 
dust, who, the moment he saw me 
coming in that way, starting back 
and crossing himself all over, cried 
out, as their custom is when much 
surprised, “ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph ! 
who are you? where do you come 
from? ”—of which being informed, he 
placed me in a chair. This done, 
clasping his hands together, he lifted 
them and his eyes towards the ceiling, 
in show of the utmost distress and 
concern. This made me examine 
myself, which before I bad not leisure 
to do. My right arm hung down 
before me motionless, like a dead 
weight, the shoulder being out and the 
bone broken ; my stockings were cut 
to pieces, and my legs covered with 
wounds; the right ankle was swelled 
to a prodigious size, with a fountain of 
blood spouting upwards from it; the 
knee also'was much bruised, and my 
left side felt as if beat in, so that I could 
scarcely breathe ; all the left side of 
my face likewise swelled up—the skin 
was beat off, and the blood streaming 
from it; with a great wound above, 
and a small one below the eye, and 
several bruises on my back and head. 
Barely had I perceived myself to be 
in this mangled condition, when an- 
other shock, threatening as the first, 
came on. ‘The Portuguese flew di- 
rectly out of the door. The violence 
of the shock, and the falling of the 
houses, with the screams of the people, 
made me again seek shelter below 
the arch I had entered in at; where 
waiting till it had abated, I returned 
back again, and, nobody appearing, 
went out at the same door I had seen 
the man do, in hopes to find him 
again, or meet with some other per- 
sop; but instead of a room as I ex- 
pected, it was only a narrow staircase, 
which with a few steps brought me, 
to my surprise, into the street, not 
imagining myself to have been so 
near it. The people were all at 
prayers, covered with dust, and the 
light appeared as of a dark cloudy 
day ; when, flattering myself that my 
legs might still support me to the 
water-side, I turned and saw the 
street below (which was very narrow) 
filled with fallen houses as high 
as the tops of the remaining ones. 
I then, in hopes to get into the coun- 
uy, advanced a few steps up the hill, 
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but the same sad prospect appeared 
above! and ina street to the right I 
saw no other. I knew not what to 
do, my strength failed, and I fell 
prostrate just where the three streets 
met. I then thought myself so much 
past all assistance, that though Mr. 
Branfill, Mr. Goddard, and their peo- 
ple came to the very spot where I 
lay, I spoke not to any of them, al- 
though they stood close by me, till 
Mr. John Ernest Jorg, a German, and 
merchant of the city of Hamburg, 
coming to his door, told them he saw 
no way for their escaping out of the 
city ; therefore begged they would go 
upinto a garden he had by the top 
of his house, which was the safest 
place he knew of. This they com- 
plied with, and how long afterwards 
I lay there I know not ; but, recover- 
ing a little strength, 1 raised myself 
up, and set my back against the wall 
of this gentleman’s house, who ap- 
pearing again at his door, I heard 
him say, “What miserable wretch is 
this? He seems by his dress to be 
a stranger,”—and coming down from 
his door round to the other side of 
my face, he cried out, “Dear Mr. 
Chase, what a shocking sight is this! 
Let me carry you up-stairs, and try 
what we can do for you.” My an- 
swer was, “Many thanks, but it is 
now too late.” “ Never think 80,” 
said he; “I hope the worst is past, 
and you shall have, the very first as- 
sistance that can be procured:” then 
calling some of his people, he had me 
conveyed up-stairs,°and put me in a 
chair till he had got me something 
to drink; and a bed being made 
ready, he laid me theré, desiring me 
to compose myself as much as pos- 
sible. 

Bat he had not left me long, before 
apvother shock made me lay my left 
arm over my eyes, expecting soon to 
be released from further misery, till 
all the plaster falling from the walls 
covered the bed, causing such a dust 
that I was roused to exert all my 
strength to open the door just at the 
bed’s head, and get out. The noise 
I made soon brought Mr. Jorg out of 
his garden, when, begging of him to 
lay me there with the other people, 
to abide the common chance, he said 
there was a room on one side of it, 
and he would order a bed to be 
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made ready immediately. He placed 
me there accordingly, telling me he 
bad already sent for the English sur- 
geon, Mr. Scrafton ; buat his house was 
down, and there was no knowing 
what had become of him. Mr. Jorg 
and Mrs. Goddard came constantly 
between the shocks (now much less 
violent and frequent), to offer me 
their assistance; and during one of 
the intervals Mr. Jorg and his uncle 
dressed my leg with some plasters 
that they happened to have in the 
house. 

Mr. Jorg’s uncle would not go into 
the garden during the shocks, but 
remained in the house, declaring he 
had lived a long time, and if it so 
pleased Providence, he was as ready 
to die in that manner as in any other. 
Mrs. Goddard also acquainted me 
with the deaths of several already 
known (whose fate I then thought 
much happier than my own), and 
that three fires had broken out in the 
city, which did not then alarm me 
mach. One of the fires and a Jarge 
part of the city I could see from the 
bed as I lay, for I was now again at 
the top of a high house, some part of 
which had fallen, and the remainder 
was much shattered. 

About two o'clock, the earth hav- 
ing enjoyed some little respite, the 
cloud of dust was dissipated; and 
the sun appearing, we began to hope 
the worst was over; as indeed it was 
with regard to earthquakes, but still 
every succeeding shock, though it did 
little harm, was attended with the 
same dread and terror as the fore- 
going ones. However, this made the 

ople in the garden (consisting of 
Zoglish, Irish, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese) recover spirits enough to 
think of attempting to get out of the 
ruinous city; when Mr. Jorg, wholly 
intent on assisting everybody, desired 
them only just to stay to eat some 
fish he had ordered to be got ready, 
and they would then be the better 
enabled to bear any future fatigue. 
To oblige his great care I ate a little, 
without any inclination; imagining, 
from the painful condition I was 
in, a very few hours more would re- 
lease me from further suffering; nor 
did anybody hitherto flatter me with 
other hopes. This was one reason, 
as well as knowing that all people 


were so intent upon their own pre- 
servation as not to be at leisure to 
assist others, that I suffered Mr. 
Jorg’s garden by degrees to grow 
quite empty—and Mr. Branfill, Mr. 
Goddard, and their people, after din- 
ing and taking leave of me, to go 
away without asking their assistance, 
or even desiring them to send any 
help to me, till finding Mr. Jorg was 
left with only his old uncle, an old 
lame lady of his acquaintance, whom 
he had sent his servants to fetch from 
her house (where she was left alone, 
and very probably would have pe- 
rished had he not thought of her), 
and two or three of his people; and 
supposing he intended to quit his 
house, I begged of him to endeavour 
to hire some people to carry me out 
of town. He said he feared it would 
be impossible—that all his servants 
but one had left him, and the city 
was quite deserted; that if it was 
my request, he would try, but for his 
own part, he was determined to take 
the fate of his house, as he thought 
venturing out of it would be only to 
encounter greater danger; and in my 
condition he would advise me to do 
the same. This assurance quite satis- 
fied me, little imagining how much 
more distress I had still to support. 

All that afternoon I passed in 
most melancholy reflections, whilst 
the flames spread everywhere with- 
in my view with inexpressible 
swiftness, till about five o'clock 
they seemed approaching close to 
the window of the room where I 
lay. Mr. Jorg then came in, and 
looking at me without speaking, 
which hitherto he had always done, 
retired, shutting the door close after 
him. Full of suspicions, from what 
he had before said, that there was no 
assistance to be had, I was struck 
by the stillness in the adjacent room, 
and with difficulty raising myself up, 
listened a considerable time without 
hearing anything stir, when I con- 
cluded that he had found himself 
obliged to leave his house, and, lack- 
ing courage to tell me the horrid fate 
I must submit to, he had quiited it 
without speaking at all. 

In the utmost agony of body and 
mind I determined to ascertain if 
this were the case, and if so, to 
endeavour if possible to reach the 
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gallery on the east side of the win- 
dow, and, by throwing myself down 
the hill, put an end to all my ex- 
cessive miseries at once. By the 
help of two chairs I just got with- 
in reach of the door with the great- 
est pain, and was then so spent I 
was obliged to sit down, nor could 
I have gove a step farther had the 
room been on fire. Recovering a 
little strength, I opened the door, and 
found Mr. Jorg, the old lady, and two 
other persons, all silently sitting 
round the outer room, Surprised 
to see me got so far, he asked me the 
reason of it; to which I replied, that 
as I was fully sensible both of the 
great distress we were reduced to, 
und of his inability to assist me, 
I begged (with tears in my eyes) as 
the greatest favour, that before he 
found himself obliged to quit bis 
house, he would either throw me over 
the gallery, or in any other way de- 
spatch me, and not leave me in 
agony, lingering a few hours, to 
die a dreadful death! He desired 
me not to talk in that manner, and 
assured me most affectionately he 
never had intended to leave me, and 
if no other help came, he would him- 
self carry me upon his back, and we 
should take our chance together,— 
that the fire bad not yet surround- 
ed us, and that there was still a 
passage free to the Terrio do Paco 
(a large square before the King’s 
Palace), and as soon as necessity 
obliged us, he hoped we might all get 
there very safe; therefore I bad 
much better lie down again, and he 
would be careful to acquaint me in 
time. But ae'I still suspected that 
only his good-nature made him pro- 
mise this, I desired to stay with them, 
which he permitted me; going up 
himself every half-hour to the top of 
his house, to observe what progress 
the fire made; till about eleven 
o'clock, when there came two ser- 
vants of a German gentleman, who 
I think was his nephew, at that time 
also in the house. Mr. Jorg then 
declared he thought it time to re- 
move; and with great composure 
going for his hat and cloak, re- 
turned with a cap and quilt for me, 
telling me peony I might find it 
cold when I was carried out; and 
then desired the German gentleman 
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and his servants to carry me to the 
square first, and return again to fetch 
the lame lady. They carried me in one 
of the room chairs, with the quilt over 
me (which proved afterwards of great 
service), and another person went 
before with a torch. I heard some 
poor wretches begging for help as I 
was carried through a narrow alley 
down a steep hill, which was the only 
passage left free from ruins. 

Opposite to the bottom of the alley 
was a church belonging to a convent 
of friars, the door of which was open. 
There stood lighted candles upon the 
high altar, the friars seemed very 
busy in their church dresses, and 
in the porch lay some dead bodies. 
Thence through a narrow street to 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene. 
I saw no houses fallen down into 
that street, but everywhere great 
stones scattered about; and as I 
passed, looking up a street, could see 
over the ruins the upper windows of 
our houses still standing. The Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene had not 
fallen; its doors were open, and some 
lights and people in it. I observed 
the fire had already taken possession 
of the street leading to the Cathedral. 
In the Silversmiths’ Street there were 
no houses quite fallen, and some few 
people seemed to be employed in 
throwing bundles out of the windows. 

As I passed the end of the Rua 
Nova I saw both sides of it were on 
fire, as well as the next street, which 
runs parallel with it. At the square 
I found the King’s Palace (which 
made one side of it) and half of the 
adjoining side on fire, burning slowly, 
the little wind driving it gently on- 
wards. In the opposite part Mrs. 
Adford met me, and told me her sis- 
ter Mrs. Graves and her family were 
there, sitting on some bundles of 
clothes they had saved; but as it was 
in the open air, my conductors chose 
rather to plfce me in a stall, with 
some others in my condition. 

To find myself thus, so much be- 
yond all expectation, suddenly re- 
lieved from the constant apprehension 
of falling houses, and dangers of the 
fire (as I thought, at least), when I 
was in the greatest despair, and had 
given up all hopes of assistance, 
raised my spirits to that degree, that 
now for the first time, notwithstand- 
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ing the great pain I was in, I began 
to hope it was possible still to 
live, till new terrors employed my 
thoughts. For the people, all full of 
the notion that it was the day of 
judgment, and willing therefore to be 
employed in good works, had loaded 
themselves with crucifixes and saints ; 
and men and women equally the 
same, during the intervals between 
the shocks, were either singing li- 
tanies or cruelly tormenting the dy- 
ing with religious ceremonies ; and 
whenever the earth trembled, all on 
their knees roaring out Misericordia! 
in the most dismal voice imaginable, 
The fear, then, that my presence 
might excite their fanaticism at such 
a time when all government was at an 
end (and it was impossible to guess 
what turn their furious zeal might 
tuke against that worst of criminals, 
a heretic), made me dread the ap- 
proach of every person. Add to this, 
that the Czista Pedra (or stony quay), 
adjoining to this square, had already 
suuk, and the least rising of the 
water would overflow us all. In 
such reflections there passed about 
two hours, during which time Mr. 
Jorg and his family were come to the 
square to Mr. Graves’s family. The fire 
was now almost opposite, and under 
the shed, which had at first been 
quite crowded, there was nobody left 
but myself ; when I heard a cry of 
“Beat down the cabaras” (stalls), 
some of which, it seems, had taken 
fire ; and, telling all that were under 
them to get out, they began immed- 
jately to knock down that where I 
lay. With the greatest difficulty I 
got myself out before it tumbled 
down ; und, meeting with Mr. Jorg 
and another person, they carried me 
to Mr. Graves's family, and laid me on 
their bundles. 

Mrs. Graves I found to be of the 
common opinion that it was the last 
day ; and, attempting to persuade 
her to the contrary, she told me it 
was but of little consequence to us, 
asthe fire was just approaching to 


.the gnopowder-shops opposite, and 


ghe expected they would blow up 
every moment. This new terror 
stopped my further speaking, and 
we silently waited the event, which 
proved, however, most favourable ; 
for there were only three explo- 
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sions, one after the other, making a 
great report, but not attended with 
mischief. About this time a poor 
Irish beggarwoman, who seemed to 
be half mad, putting ber trust in 
some saint with a strange name, 
went through the fire in the Rua 
Nova to Mr. Houston’s cellar, and 
brought from thence a bottle of wine 
to Mr. Graves, from whom she 
would receive no gratuity at sach a 
time as that. Of this Mrs. Adford 
gave me some. 

On Sunday morning, about five 
o'clock, the wind changing, it blew 
very fresh, and drove the fire with 
the utmost rapidity down the hill 
from the Cathedral to our side of 
the sqnare, which obliged us imme- 
diately to move ; and their blacks, 
carrying me opposite to the Custom 
House, left me there till they had 
conveyed their master’s bundles to 
the other side. But so quick was 
the progress of the flames, that they 
presently seized upon the Custom- 
House, bursting out all at once: 
with a violent heat. I attempted to. 
get awny, but was unable; so re-- 
mained scorchisg there till Mr. Jorg 
removed me; and the blacks came: 
and conveyed me again to Mrs. 
Graves’s family, laying me, as before, . 
on their bundles, We were now 
very near the Palace, the roof of” 
which had already tumbled in, and 
the fires were so much decreased: 
that there seemed to be but little: 
left to burp, and we apprehended no- 
danger except from the falling of the: 
walls, almost all of which were still: 
standing. ' 

About nine o'clock, the sun shin- 
ing very bright, some boats came to. 
the shore, and carried off a number 
of persons. A young map, son to our 
housekeeper, fiuding me out, told 
me he was endeavouring to hire a: 
boat to carry his mother (also much 
hurt, and then in the square) on 
board ship, and asked me to go with 
them. To this I hardly answered in 
the affirmative, supposing all the 
danger from the fire to be over, and: 
therefore unwilling to leave my only - 
friend, Mr. Jorg, bebind me. 

We were now again in the crowd of ° 
people with their bundles, all endea- 
vouring to procure boats. Amongst: 
them I saw Mr. George Barclay 
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lying on a mattress, who had (as I 
learned afterwards) one of his feet 
smashed by a stone ; but I saw no 
more either of him or the house- 
keeper’s son. Mr. Jorg, returning 
from the water-side, desired us all to 
remove thither, or else it would be 
impossible to procure a boat, for the 
moment they reached the shore they 
were filled with people. This was 
directiy complied with, and I found 
the cool air from the water very re- 
freshing ; but it did not long con- 
tinue so; for in a little time it 
grew excessively hot, and we soon 
perceived that the fire, which we 
imagined we had left so far behind 
us, had crept along through the low 
buildings by the water-side, and was 
just breaking out in a pent-hoase 
close by us. This obliged our imme- 
diate return into the square; svon 
after which the fire, by means of a 
large quantity of timber which lay 
upon the shore, gained the end of the 
Palace next to the water, and there, 
to our great surprise, blazed out 
fresh again, though it had seemed 
before to be almost extinguished ; 
and presently we found ourselves 
every way surrounded by a prodi- 
gious fire, attended with such a 
shower of ashes from the timber by 
the water-side, that, to keep them 
off, I was forced (notwithstanding 
the violent heat) to close my quilt 
quite over my face. About this 
time, two chaise machos (or mules), 
With all their furniture op, were run- 
ning. about loose. The barness of 
one of them caught fire, and, blazing 
all over its back, made the mule 
gallop with the greatest violence 
backwards and forwards over the 
people, the other following ; whilst 
, unable to get out of their way, 
lay listening to the screams of 
the people to guess the distance they 
might be from me, till I heard some- 
body cry out, “ You are on fire!” 
and feeling my quilt snatched away 
saw it thrown on the ground, where, 
the fire being stamped out with their 
feet, the quilt was returned to me 
again. I then told Mrs. Graves if 
she did not remove we should be on 
fire again ; that it was better to go 
into the corner of the square (wliere 
the entrance to the Palace had been), 
the ouly place free from bundles, and 
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whither the wind did not blow the 
flames, and run the risk of the fall- 
ing of the walls, than to remain 
there for the certainty of the fire ; 
but Mrs. Graves, whose spirits were 
quite exbausted, replied that it was 
impossible to go anywhere to avoid 
it; that having already removed 
several times to no purpose, she 
would stir no farther. 

Mr. Jorg, however, told me that, if 
I desired it, he would carry me there, 
and accordingly did so with the help 
of the blacks, and placing me upon a 
small bundle of a Portuguese, they 
returned. Soon after I beard several 
Portuguese men and women encourag: 
ing each other to attempt an escape 
through the ruins of the Palace, and 
soon, mounting over the rabbish, 
they disappeared. Just then part 
of an arch, through which they were 
supposed to pass, fell in, causing 
a kiud of compassionate cry amongst 
the people; but as none of them 
returned, I conelude they were suc- 
cessful. About an hour after, the 
fire still gaining ground, I a'tracted 
the attention of a Portuguese woman, 
who began her prayers in a melan- 
choly tone, holding a crucifix over 
my head, and the people on their 
knees, forming a circle round us, 
joined with her. 

As this was what I had all along 
mach feared woaold happen, I waited 
the event with the utmost horror, 
and had determined to feign in- 
sensibility, when she abruptly stop- 
ped, aud immediately the dismal 
roar of Misericordia ! always atten- 
dant on the earthquakes (of which 
there had been several uncounted 
by me, as the fire had become the 
more threatening danger), made me 
expect another shock; but per- 
ceiving no motion, I was surprised, 
and venturing to open my qnijit, I 
saw all kneeling down and that the 
great square was full of flames; for 
the people from the adjoining streets 
had filled it with bundles, which they 
had left there when the increase of 
the fire had driven themselves away. 
These bundles were now all in a blaze, 
except justin our corner, and uoder 
the Pulace walls, whither Mr. Graves’s 
family had retired; but ss the 
wind blew very fresh, and drove the 
flames in sheets of fire close slanting 
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over our heads, expecting them every 
minute to seize upon us, | Jost all my 
spirits, and, again abandoning my-elf 
to despair, thought it was still impos- 
sible, after so many escapes, to avoid 
the sort of death J] most dreaded. 
After some time passed in these 
dreadful apprehensions, the wind sud- 
denly abated, and the fire, burning 
upwards, made no farther progress. 
This again restored hope to us, and 
hanger obliged those that had pro- 
visions to think of eating, when an 
Irish Roman Catholic gentlewoman 
sitting near me asked if my name 
was pot Chase, and said she knew 
my father many years, and gave me 
a large piece of water-melon and 
some bread and water. Mr. Jorg 
also soon after brought me some 
bread, and, carrying me on his back 
to Mr. Graves’s family, left me there ; 
and presently after, going himself 
with his uncle and the old lady to 
the water-side (to which there was 
now a passage, the pent-houses be- 
iog burnt down), and not returning 
soon, | began to imagine they were 
gone, till it was confirmed to me by 
Mr. Waubbes (who was the gentle- 
man that assisted in bringing me to 
the square), saying that “he was 
surprised Mr. Jorg had left me at 
last.” Bat, for my own part, I had 
more reason to be surprised he bad 
not done it before, and to think my- 
self very happy that, after saving my 
life so many times, he had not de- 
serted me till the most threatening 
dangers were almost over. There- 
fore, far from making any complaints, 
I only wished him the utmost bap- 
piness, excited thereto by the warm- 
est gratitude for my preservation. 
However, as he had been almost the 
only person that had showed me any 
attention, I could not but be very 
uneasy at my present situation ; and, 
determining to exert myself as much 
as possible, now I had nobody left to 
depend upon for assi~tance, 1 applied 
immediately to Mr. Graves to beg a 
place in the boat he was endeavour- 


- ing to procure for his family ; to 


which he replied, “that his own 
family was sufficient to fill any boat 
he was likely to get; that it was no 
time for ceremony; therefore he 
could not pretend to offer any such 
thing.” Surprised at such an an- 


swer, especially as the boats on that 
river are so large, I asked if his black 
servants were reckoned part of his 
family, or, if not, whether he would 
permit me to employ one of them to 
try to hire a boat for me? To which 
Mr. Waubbes (to whom one of the 
blacks, it seemed, belonged) directly 
answered I was welcome to his ser- 
vant to go wherever I pleased. Mr. 
Graves also suid I might if I liked 
it, but that it was impossible to get 
a boat, even if I was to offer a bun- 
dred mocdas for one. Knowing that 
I could not be in a worse situation, 
I accepted their offers directly, and 
desired one of the blacks to go 
immediately to the water-side, to 
wait there, and to endeavour to 
procure me a place in a boat, tell- 
ing him I would give him a thirty- 
six-shilling piece to get me conveyed 
up the river to the convent of Madre 
de Dios, and to carry me thence to 
Mr. Hake’s house, just by it, upon 
his back ;—to make the best bargain 
he could, and the remainder to be 
for himself. After which, if I re- 
member well, Mr. Graves, having re- 
moved us more into the square, 
nearer to the water-side, placed 
his own family in a great glass 
coach which stood at a little dis- 
tance, leaving only the maid-servant 
with her bundles, epon which I was 
laid. There came to her then a poor 
boy, who seemed to have a crust 
over his face, begging earnestly 
for some water. There being but 
little left, he was refused. He laid 
himself down, and, shrieking in the 
most dreadful agonies, prevailed with 
her to give him all that there was. 
Soon after, seeing the two women 
who had given me the melon going 
with a man towards the water- 
side, I desired Mr. Graves’s maid to 
apply to them, to ask them if they 
had apy room io their boat, but she 
was answered in the negative. I 
begged of her also to call to the 
watermen, who began now to appear. 
At last one of them came. I offered 
him half a moidore, which he refused, 
saying they were sent only for the 
servants of the Palace— however, 
that he would go and consult with 
his companions upon it. About 
three o’clock, as I suppose, we began 
to hear a dreadful rumbling neise 
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underground, It seemed to proceed 
from under the ruins of the Palace— 
as if the earth had opened there, and 
the river was rushing in, forcing great 
stones along with it. The cause of it 
I could not tell, but it continued till 
my departure. 

Mr. Houston, a coffeehouse-man, 
with whom I had not the least 
acquaintance, seeing the miserable 
coudition I lay in, came and offered 
me any assistance in his power. I 
asked him directly if he was attempt- 
ing to quit the square before night ?— 
to which he answered he was not; 
because he wanted to carry away 
with bim some pieces of holland he 
had saved, and for which he supposed 
he should hardly be able to procure 
a conveyance before the next day. 
I desired him to bring them and sit 
down by me, which he complied 
with, to my very great satisfaction ; 
for I almust despaired of receiving 
any further assistance from Mr, 
Graves’s family; and as the night 
was coming on, I knew not what 
would become of me without some 
friendly help. Some time afterwards, 
when [ had given up all hopes of 
their retarn, came the two watermen, 
and offered to carry me, provided 
they were paid beforehand. 

Mr. Houston said it was too much, 
which would have been of little cou- 
sideration to me at such a time, had 
not the black boy returned also to 
tell me he had agreed for a place 
for eighteen shillings, and that I 
must go directly. With the greatest 
joy imaginable, I desired bim to 
take me on his back ; nor do I know 
why I did not ask Mr. Houston to go 
with me, or why he did not himself 
offer it. I took my leave of him and 
of Mr. Graves’s family, who were all 
just returned from the glass coach, 
and were in tears disputing amongst 
themselves—(the cause 1 did not 
then know). Mr. Jorg’s partner, Mr. 
Brockleman, was with them, who 
came ashore in a ship’s boat on pur- 
pose to carry them away; but, as I 
learnt afterwards, they would not 
accept his offer, because his boat 
was not large enough to carry all of 
them and their bundles together at 
once; therefore chose rather to re- 
main in the square another night 
than divide. 


We were once more put to great 
distress by the fire ; and Mr. Houston 
in the confusion endeavouring to 
save their bundles, lost his own pieces 
of holland; however, the next day 
they all got away safe. 

Bat to return to myself: another 
black boy offered to attend me. [ 
made no objection, and between the 
two was conveyed into a large boat 
almost full of people, and there laid 
upon a board along the middle of it. 
A priest that came in afterwards 
treading upon my lame leg, the in- 
crease of puin almost overcame me; 
however, the coclness of the water, 
which was very smooth and pleasant, 
and the evening fine, soon brought 
me to myself. Gvuiog a little way 
up the river, just beyond the fire, 
the boat stopped at the Ribeira, 
or fish-market—a large place, from 
which there was an open way along 
the river-side into the country. The 
people were all put on shore; and to 
my great surprise, they were going 
to put me there likewise. Vexed to 
the last degree at my disappoint- 
ment, I exerted all the spirits I had 
left, and told them that they might 
see in my conditivn it was to no pur- 
pose to set me on shore there: if 
they would not comply with their 
agreement, I desired to be carried 
back to the place whence they had 
brought me, where the fire had 
almost spent itself, rather than be 
placed here to meet with it again. 
One of them said he knew nothing 
of any such agreement —that his 
partner was wrovg to make it, for 
they belonged to a town on the other 
side of the river, and could not have 
time sufficient. I desired them to 
carry me as far as they could, and 
they accordingly proceeded forward. 
I saw Mr. Home going on shore in a 
ship’s boat, but did not speak to 
him. 

When we came to the Horse-Guards, 
at the end of the city, the watermen 
said the tide was turning—and, mut- 
tering together, I heard them call 
me a heretic, and the blacks devils ; 
so that I was glad to be rid of them at 
any rate, and was but roughly put on 
shore ; where, deeming it unsafe they 
should know I had more money about 
me than the thirty-six shilling piece, 
I chose rather to send the blacks 
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with one of the boatmen to get the 
change, and remained myself lying 
on the ground close to the water; 
daring which a Galician porter came 
and offered to carry me anywhere I 
pleased for eighteen shillings; but as 
the night was coming on, I had not 
confidence sufficient to trust him. 
Upon their return, which seemed to 
me a long time at first, the boatman 
asked me whether I did not think he 
had ron away with my money ?— 
then said it was not good, and talked 
in an odd kind of manner, to which 
I made no reply. The black boys 
also showed no inclination to go any 
farther, saying they could not get 
back to their masters in the night 
unless the watermen would wait, as 
by their agreement at first they had 
promised to do, This the watermen 
said they would still comply with, if 
they made haste back again; upon 
which they set out, carrying me by 
turns on their shoulders, often set- 
ting me down to rest themselves; for 
they were so weakly that I expected 
them every step to tumble. The dis- 
tance, I think, cannot be above a 
mile, but it seemed to us then a long 
way indeed; and it was with great 
difficulty I prevailed with them to 
get on as far as Mr. Hake’s juznte or 
country house, ‘The road was pretty 
full of people going silently along 
with the most dejected countenances, 
At one of their resting-places, the 
blacks put me upon some stone steps 
leading up to a nobleman’s house, 
which brought the ladies to the 
window. Imagining I was coming 
to them, they told me that part of the 
large house of retirement for widows 
had jast tumbled down. At last 
they brought me, almost overcome 
with the increase of pain, to the first 
gate of Mr. Hake’s garden, which 
standing open, we went in, and found 
the walk leading to the house full of 
people; but as it was growing dark, 
I could not distinguish them. 

I asked, however, immediately, if 
Mr. Hake was living, and if he were 
. there? neither of which they knew. 
Proceeding on a little farther, I 
heard a man speaking English, and, 
repeating the same questions to him, 
was only answered that he had lost 
his wife and three fine children : 
and even at the house, which was 
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standing, they either knew nothing 
or did not mind me; whence con- 
cluding that the family had quitted 
the place, most likely to go on board 
ship, I was quite in despair what to 
do with myself, when Mr. Joseph 
Hake, who was at some distance, 
astonished to hear the voice of a 
person he had been informed the 
preceding day was either dead or 
dying, called out in the greatest sur- 
prise to tell his father and mother, 
and came running immediately to 
me. 

Mr. Hake said that he had believed 
my case to be desperate and there- 
fore had wished most heartily to 
hear I was released from suffering. 
They received me in the most affec- 
tionate manner possible, which filled 
me with so much joy to be taken so 
much notice of, that I could not help 
telling Mr. Hake that I sincerely 
thanked God for lengthening out my 
days to die under his protection. 

They carried me to a tent made 
of carpets under a vine-walk where 
their beds were placed, and gave me 
some strong white wive and bread 
and butter, at that time exquisite 
and refreshing to me; but they 
feared to give me as much as [ 
would have desired. The two black 
boys I joyfully dismissed equally 
pleased with eighteen shillings each, 

Mr. Hake sent for the King’s 
farrier, who was also a famous bone- 
setter, then in the garden with his 
family. This man, with the help of 
a barber surgeon, examined me im- 
mediately, and declared there was 
nothing broke but the arm; that all 
the rest were only wounds and 
bruises, and, if fever could be kept 
off, I might do very well again. 
They set my arm immediately, but 
did not perceive the dislocation of 
the shoulder, and my left side was 
at that time the most painful to me. 
Their opinion of me being more fa- 
vourable than I could have expected 
from my outgard appearance, I de- 
termined by patience to make up for 
the deficiencies of all the conveniences 
which another time might have af- 
forded; yet about the middle of the 
night, when the family had laid 
themselves down to rest, my left side 
grew so bad that it almost took away 
my breath, and at the same time a be- 
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numbing coldness seizing me in my 
lame arm, I thought I had only a 
few moments to live; but, unwilling 
to disturb their scanty re;ose, I did 
not speak, till Mr. Hake seeing 
my condition, called Mr. Abraham 
Hake to my assistance, who setting 
me up, I recovered a little, and by 
bleeding the next morning was 
greatly relieved, and was forced to 
have application to this remedy four 
times more. 

On the Tuesday, Mr. Screfton the 
surgeon came to me with great dif- 
ficulty from Belem; said be was al- 
most pulled to pieces by the people, 
and, confirming the former opinion 
of my case, told me he was very glad 
to hear I had fallen into such good 
hand's as he esteemed the bone-setter’s 
to be. 

Mr. Hake from the first assured me 
of his assistance and _ protection, 
yet when I heard the clamour of the 
starving people for bread threaten- 
ing to break in upon us (so that we 
were forced to eat our victuals almost 
by stealth), as also the variety of re- 
ports of robberies and murders which 
were committed all round us, whilst 
all government was at an end, and 
at the same time the Engli-h were 
pressing him for his own safety to 
goon board ship, I expected every 
day necessity would force him to 
compliance, and should that happen 
I knew not whither to look with 
hope! 

With what gratitude then did my 
heart overflow (a gratitude which 
no time can ever efface) to hear him 
declare, when earnestly entreated to 
go on board a ship of which he him- 
self was an owner, and where there 
was a place reserved for him, that 
he could not leave his family. On 
being told they would make room 
for his sons, he said he not only 
meant his sons but myself also, 
whom he could not abandon in so 
distressful a condition, and therefore 
it would be in vain to mention it any 
more to him. And fiMeed in every 
respect he most fully complied with 
‘his. promise to me, carrying me on 


board the aforementioned ship « on’ 


Saturday the 29th of November, 
The next day she sailed fur England 
with twenty-four passengers, being 
the second ship after the earthquake ; 
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the Expedition packet, Captain Wil- 
liam Clies, having sailed about ten 
days before us with seventeen pas- 
sengers. ‘ 

It was constantly a most sensible 
increase of uneasiness to me to give 
so much trouble to Mr. Hake’s family 
at such a time of general confusion 
and distress, and I must ever ac- 
knowledge myself greatly indebted 
for my recovery to the particular 
care and attention of Mr. Abraham 
Hake. 

Thus far I have endeavoured not 
only to describe most minutely all the 
accidents that happened to me, but 
even the hopes and fears occasioned 
by them, whether depressed aud mag- 
nified by my debilitated state of mind 
I know not. I caa only say that after 
I got into the street the geveral 
distress painted in every ghastly 
countenance made but little reflection 
necessary to conclude that even the 
nearest relations would be unable to 
assist each other; and from the short 
examination I had made of myself, 
I thought it was of little consequence 
to me, and therefore at once resolved, 
without a murmur, to resign myself 
to the will of the Supreme Governor 
of all things, humbly hoping. by my 
patience in suffering what He was 
pleased to inflict, to make some 
atonement for my faults. 

How great, then, must be my 
thankfulness to Divine Providence 
for raising me up assistance, - not 
only unasked, but even unboped for, 
amongst people almost strangers to 
me, more especially Mr. Jorg (with 
whom I had but a slight acquaint- 
ance), who, like a guardian angel, 
appeared always to assist me in the 
utmost extremities. He afterwards as- 
sured me that it gave him the greatest 
concern to be obliged to leave me in 
the manner he did; but that, finding 
all hopes of procuring a boat were 
vaio, because the moment any came 
near to the shore they were imme- 
diately crowded with people who 
waited there on purpose he resolved 
to get away himself in the same 
manner, and endeavour to send me 
the first help he could procure: that 
accordingly, after crossing the river 
(which tuok them up a long time), 
he met with a Mr. Bride, an English 
shoemaker, who was going over, and 
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who, at his entreaty, promised to 
look’ for me, and carry me away 
with him; and that, after making 
the most diligent search for me with- 
out success, he rightly concluded I 
had been already removed thence. 
I have been the more particular to 
mention this circumstance, because 
it sels in its true light a behaviour 
I can never reflect on without the 
greatest surprise and astonishment, 
as well as the deepest sense of grati- 
tude. 

Some time afterwards, I learnt 
that no part of our house fell except 
the arada where I was, nor were any 
of the family killed; only the house- 
keeper and one man-servant were 
much burt by the falling of the arada 
upon them as they were going out of 
the house. The ceilings of the upper 
story were, however, so much shat- 
tered, that none ventured to enter 
into any of the rooms. 

It is universally agreed that all 
the mischief proceeded from the first 
three shocks of the earthquake, which 
were attended with a tumbling sort 
of motion, like the waves of the sea, 
so that it was amazing the houses re- 
sisted so long as they did. 

No place nor time could have been 
more unlucky for the miserable peo- 
ple! The city was full of narrow 
streets ; the houses strong-built and 
high, so that their falling filled up all 
the passages; the day of All Saints, 
with the Portugnese a great holiday, 
when all the altars of the churches 
were lighted up with many candles, 
just at the time they were fullest of 
people! Most of the churches fell im- 
mediately. The streets were thronged 
with people going to and from mass, 
many of whom must have been de- 
stroyed by the mere falling of the 
upper parts of the houses, 

It would be impossible to pretend 
justly to describe the universal hor- 
ror and distress that everywhere pre- 
vailed! Many saved themselves by 
going upon the water, whilst others 
found there the death they hoped to 
have avoided. Some were wonder- 
fally preserved by getting to the tops 
of their houses; more by retiring to 
the bottoms of them. Others, again, 
unhurt, were imprisoned under the 
ruins of their dwellings, only to be 
bart alive! whilst two Dutchmen, 
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in particular, were said to have es- 
caped by the fire reaching the ruins 
of their house, and lighting them 
through passages they would not 
otherwise have found out. The ear- 
nest but unheeded supplications of 
the disabled, and the violent, noisy 
prayers of the people, who thought 
it to be the Day of Judgment, added 
to the general distraction. In short, 
death in every shape soon grew fa- 
miliar to the eye. 

The river is said to have risen 
and fallen several times successively 
in a most wonderful manner; at 
one time threatening to overflow the 
lower parts of the city, and directly 
afterwards leaving the ships almost 
aground in the middle of its bed, 
showing rocks that had never been 
seen before. 

The duration of the first shock 
(which came without any warning, 
except a great noise heard by the 
people near the water-side) is vari- 
ously reported, but by none is esti- 
mated at less than three minutes and 
a half. At the latter part of it (L sup- 
pose), I was thrown over the wall, and 
fell about four stories, between the 
houses, where I must have lain but 
a little time, if it was the second 
shock that I felt in the Portuguese 
man’s honse—which was said to have 
happened at ten o’clock (though by 
some people it is confounded with 
the first). I almost think it could 
not have been the third that I felt at 
Mr. Jorg’s house; for as that took 
place at twelve o’clock, I must have 
remained a long time in the street, 
whereas it appeared to me that, in- 
stead of two hours, as it must have 
been if between the second and third 
shocks, I lay there scarcely a quarter 
of an hour. 

Before I left Mr. Jorg’s house on 
the Saturday night about eleven 
o'clock, which was in the same street 
with ours, called Pedras Nagras, sita- 
ated upon the hill leading up to the 
Castle, I saw all the middle part of 
the city. towthe King’s Palace, and 
from thence up the opposite hill to 
us, leading to the Baira Alto, con- 
taining a number of parishes, all in 
one great blaze. : 

Three times I thought myself in- 
evitably lost! The first, when I saw 
all, the city moving like the water ; 
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the second, when I found myself shut 
up between four walls; and the third 
time, when, with that vast fire before 
me, I thought myself to be aban- 
doned in Mr. Jorg’s house; and even 
in the square, where I remained the 
Saturday night and Sunday, the al- 
most continual trembling of the 
earth, as well as the sinking of the 
great stone quay adjoining to the 
square, at the third great shock at 
twelve o’clock (covered, as it was 
said, with three hundred people, or 
perhaps more justly with one hun- 
dred and fifty, who were endeavour- 
ing to get into boats, and were, 
boats and all, swallowed up, which 
was the reason so few boats ven- 
tured on the river for some time 
after), made me fearful lest the 
water had undermined the square, 
and that at every succeeding shock 
we should likewise sink; or else, as 
the ground was low, and even with 
the water, the least rising of it would 
overflow us. Fall of these terrors, 
as well as the distresses already men- 
tioned, it more than once occurred to 
me that the Inquisition, with all its 
utmost cruelty, could not have in- 
vented half such a variety of tor- 
tures for the mind as we were then 
suffering. 

Had the general consternation 
been less, not only many lives, but 
even much property might have been 
saved ; for the fire did not till the 
Saturday morning, reach the Cuas- 
tom-House, which stood next to the 
water-side, and had large open places 
on each side of it; so that great mul- 
titudes of bundles, which caused us 
so much distress, might easily have 
been saved by boats, as in some parts 
the fire was two days in getting 
to them. But the King’s soldiers, 
amongst whom were many foreign 
deserters, instead of assisting the 
people, turned plunderers, adding to 
the fires, as some before their execu- 
tion confessed. 

No fire came out of the ground, 
but the whole was occasioned by the 
fallen houses; nor were there any 
openings of the earth, unless the 
sinking of the quay was caused by 
one, but everywhere innumerable 
cracks, from many of which were 
thrown out water and sand. 

The King sent directly to ,the 


nearest garrison for his troops, upon 
whose arrival order was restored; 
and the butchers and bakers dispersed 
about to provide for the people, who 
were not permitted to move farther 
from the city without passes. The 
common people were immediately 
forced by the soldiers with swords 
drawn to bury the dead bodies, the 
stench growing so noisome that bad 
consequences were apprehended from 
it. The judges were also dispersed 
about with orders to execute upon 
the spot all who were found guilty of 
murder or theft. It was said before 
we left the place, that there were 
above eighty bodies hanging upon 
gibbets round about the city. Seve- 
ral of the ships were searched, and 
none were allowed to leave the har- 
bour without permission. 

All the heart of the city (the rich 
part of it) was burnt. The suburbs, 
which were very large, escaped, and 
have since been repaired. All the 
towns and villages round about suf- 
fered more or Jess, Setuval was not 
only thrown down and burnt, but 
afterwards overflowed. ‘The shock 
was strongly felt at Oporto, 150 miles 
to the northward, and even at Madrid, 
300 miles from Lisbon. 

Every place to the south suffered 
greatly. The royal palace and con- 
vent at Mafra were not thrown down, 
nor the grand aqueduct. 

The royal family were at Belem, 
where they most commonly resided. 
It was said a large stone grazed the 
Queen’s neck as she went down stairs, 
None of them, however, were burt. 

The Portuguese from the first ran 
into two extremes; making the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of their city tu be 
much greater than it really was, and 
on the other hand as much diminish- 
ing that of the persons who perished. 
The former they ivsisted could not 
be so little as 350,000; bat Mr. Hake, 
from many years’ residence in the 
place, thinks 250,000 to have been 
the outside ; and the latter they were 
desirous of concealing for political 
reasons, therefore it is unlikely that 
the number will ever be known. In 
one of their best accounts since pub- 
lished, it is calculated at about 
15,000; but Mr. Jobo Bristow, junior, 
has told me, that he had from the 
very best authority (as I imagine, the 
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Secretary of State), that the number 
of the dead found and buried was 
twenty-two thousand and seme hun- 
dreds; it which case, as there must 
have remained a yet larger number 
under the ruins, the computation 
would be moderate at 50,000 people 
lost by the earthqnake. 

There were sixty-nine British sub- 
jects killed on that occasion, most of 
whom were Irish Roman Catholics, 
Only about twelve or thirteen Eng- 
glish out of three handred—a most 
“moderate nember in proportion to 
the general loss. This, I suppose, 
was greatly owing (next to the Divine 
Providence) to the distance they were 
at from the streets, where the destruc- 
tion was almost over before they could 
arrive. 

Mrs. Hake, sister to Sir Charles 
Hardy, was killed by the falling of 
the front of her own house, after she 
had got into the street. Her body 
was found under the rubbish three 
months after, not at all changed. 

It is inconceivable as well as inex- 
pressible the joy it gave us to meet 
with one another, each thinking the 
other in a manner to be risen from 
the dead, and «ll having wonderful 
escapes to relate, all equally satistied 
to have preserved their lives only, 
without desiring anything further, 
But soon, this first joyful impression 
passing away, and cares and necessi- 
ties making themselves felt, many, 
on considering their utterly destitute 
condition, almost regretted that the 
same stroke had not deprived them 
of life which had stripped them of 
all means of existence. 

As for the Portuguese, they were 
entirely employed in a kind of reli- 
gious madness, lugging about saints 
without heads or limbs, telling one 
another how they met with such mis- 
fortunes; and if by any chance they 
espied a bigger, throwing their own 
aside, they hauled away the greater 
weight of holiness, kissing those 
of each other that they encoun- 
tered; whilst their clergy declared 
that the earthquake was a judgment 
them for their wickedness — 
some saying because they h»d shown 
so much favour to heretics ; and, going 
in a tumultuous manner to Court, de- 
clared that was the cause of their pre- 
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sent sufferings. They almost thought 
it impious to try to take care of them- 
selves, and called it fighting against 
Heayen—particularly in the case of 
an officer upon guard at the Mint, 
who, with the greatest courage and 
resolution, remained there three days, 
and by knocking down the buildings 
round about it, preserved it from the 
fire. However, the King rewarded 
him as his merits highly deserved. 

At last a miracle (performed, as 
was supposed, by a secret order from 
the Court) brought them tolerably 
to their senses, In the middle of 
the night the Virgin Mary was seen 
sitting amongst flames of fire, waving 
a white handkerchief to the people 
from the ruins of a church or famous 
convent of hers, called Our Lady of 
Pentrade Franca, situated upon the 
top of a very high hill. This was 
immediately declared to be a for- 
giveness of their past offences, and a 
promise of life; however, notwith- 
standing this, we bad many prophe- 
cies of destruction several times after- 
wards. . 

It is remarkable that the bull feast, 
celebrated two months before the 
earthquake, in a great square called 
the Boccio, made an old blind pro- 
phecy of great mischief to happen to 
Lisbon, in a year with two fires in it, 
to be much talked of; because, some 
hundreds of years before, in the same 
square, upon a like occasion, the 
scaffulds fell and killed great num- 
bers of people: the fear, therefore, 
that something of that sort would 
happen then to accomplish the pro- 
phecy, prevented many from going to 
the first day’s spectacle. 

It was said that the Queen of Spain 
immediately sent her brother a large 
remittance in cash, and that the King 
wrote a letter with his own hand, not 
only offering his treasures and troops, 
but to come himself in, person if 
necessary. The French also made 
some very trifling offers. eBut the 
Portuguese people of all denomina- 
tions fixed their hopes upon England 
from the very first, most confidently 
expecting to receive all manner of 
assistance from thence: nor would 
they have been much deceived, had 
the wiods proved as favourable as the 
intentions of the English. 
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PART VII. 


CHAPTER XXII.—EWINS OF THAT ILK. 


I was strolling one fine afternoon 
in February through the Park, by 
way of relaxation after my work, 
when I descried immediately before 
me the tall gaunt figure of Mr. Jef- 
ferson J. Ewins. Without losing a 
moment I made up to the Yavkee, 
upon whose cadaverous countenance 
hovered a grim smile as he returned 
my greeting, protesting that be was 
as happy as a clam at high water to 
renew the pleasure of our acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Ewins was nowise altered 
in appearance since I saw him last, 
save that, in honour of the conntry 
he had been visiting, he had donned 
a pair of trousers of the fieriest tartan, 
which made him rather a conspicuous 
object, and attracted the notice of 
several butchers’ boys, who fuaceti- 
ously inquired if he had been getting 
his legs cut up into collops. He told 
me that he had recently arrived in 
London after a prolonged sojourn in 
the north; aud was quite eloquent in 
his praise of Glasgow, a city which 
he vastly preferred to Edinburg, 
because it was a “rael go-ahead place, 
and no mistake, where the people 
knew how to pat the licks in ;” where- 
as the Scottish metropolis was, in his 
Opinion, ‘“‘used up, mighty fine to 
look at, but bogus to the backbone ; 
and as for dving a streak of business 
theren, it was as useless trying that 
as whistling psalms to a dead horse,” 
With regard to London, his mind 
Was not yet exactly made up, though 
from what he had seen he was in- 
clined to admit that it was ‘some 
pumpkine,” bat by no means compar- 
able to New York. 

“Tsay though, mister,” he remark- 
ed, ‘‘land can’t be very valuable 
hereabouts, else them there parks 
would have been squatted on long 
ago. They tell me they are public 
property. Wall, then, as you've a 
good jag of public debt, I reckon it 
would be the sensible thing to sell 


these clearings and run up streets, 
I would, I know, if I had only half 
a jampiog claim, and I guess it ’ud be 
a grandacious spekilation.” 

“Why, Mr. Ewios, you must re- 
member that the parks are the very 
lungs of London, healthy as well as or- 
nameotal. Without them there would 
be nv ventilation.” 

“That’s all moonshine,” said the 
Yankee. “I guess the folks in the 
City don’t draw much breath here; 
but jest you rub their hair back, and 
see if they won’t holler as loud as any 
nigger when he gets a taste of the 
cow-hide. That shows there's no 
want of lung leather among them. 
I don’t know what wind’s good for, 
except to drive a mill or blow up.a 
pair of bagpipes. But there’s a sorter 
conceit about the south Britishers 
that pulls wool over their eyes, and 
makes them as blind as a_honey- 
bear after he has plundered a bee- 
tree. They ain't smart hereabouts, 
that’s a fact. Ivs a huckleberry above 
my persimmon how the onnateral 
old country keeps thriving, with its 
Lords, and Commons, and rotten in- 
stitutions such as no free and enlight- 
ened citizen would knuckle down to; 
but I allow it’s a wonderfal place, 
considering its size, and I ain't sucha 
goney as to run down the land of my 
forefathers. Do you know, Squire 
Sinclair, sir, I've discovered that I’m 
a kinder countryman of yourn?”’ 

“Indeed! Tin extremely gratified 
to hear you say so, Mr. Ewins. May 
I inquire if the discovery is a recent 
one?” 

“ Wall, it’s not my way to care a 
chunk about pedigree or such darned 
nonsense. I’m not the chap to ring 
my own bell; still I go for this, that 
decent extraction is some; and as 
every man must have had a grand- 
father, it’s worth knowing what he 
was, and where he came fiom. Mine 
was Enoch Ewins, an awful hand at 
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lumbering, I can tell you ; and he used 
to say that his father was raived io 
Scotland, somewhere about Kilmar- 
nock, where they make hosiery that 
whips all creation, So, when I was 
down in the north, I went to that 
location—no parks there, I can tell 
you; the folk have too much gump- 
tion for that—and I began to poke 
up for my ancestors. 1’m_ blest if 
I mightn’t as well have tried to 
whistle a grape-vine from a whjte- 
oak! No man’s telescope there was 
pulled out to reach beyond gaze of 
his father. I put an advertisement 
into the papers, to the effect that any 
person who could give information 
regarding a certain Ewins, who was 
supposed to have emigrated from 
Kilmarnock about the year 1770, 
would bear of something to his ad- 
vantage; and then, jewhillikens! if 
I didn’t get as many letters as ever 
reached the President of the United 
States when a place in the customs 
was vacant. There were Ewinses, 
and Ewings, and Ewarts, and Irv- 
ings, and Owens, and Eunsons, all 
mad to koow if there was any legacy 
forthcoming, and all ready to swear 
that they were the legitimate descen- 
dants. I guess Icut them as short 
as a barkeeper would a Joafer’s tally! 
I didn’t calculate when I wrote the 
notice, on bringing a whole bilin’ of 
suckers about my legs; so I jest put 
the letters in the fire, and absquatu- 
lated from Kilmarnock as smart as if 
the yellow fever had been there.” 

“Tt must be confessed that such 
an advertisement was calculated to 
stimulate the rapacity of the ravens. 
It was as alluring as the old war- 
tune of the clan Cameron, ‘Come to 
me, and I will give you flesh.’ But 
what occurred next, Mr. Ewins ?” 

“ Why then, I pulled up stakes and 
went to Edinburgh. A mighty proud 
kind of chaps they are in that city, 
head and tail up like chicken-cocks 
in laying time; but I scraped ac- 
quaintance with one or two fellows 
that were not so offish and stuck-up 
as the rest, among others an old law- 
yer called Shearaway.” 

“ Ah, my kind old friend! 
you left him well ?” 

“ As tight as the bark of a tree,” 
replied Mr. Ewins. “ He’s a ’cute old 
‘coon is Shearaway ; for when I told 
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him what I was after, he sniggered 
like a hog in a beanfield, and said it 
was the easiest thing in the creation 
to get my pedigree made out, and 
that he knewa first-chop hand at 
genealogies, who would rummage out 
the history of every Ewins that had 
cut teeth, only I must lay my account 
to come down handsomely with the 
dollars. I said I didn’t mind stand- 
ing up to the rack for once in a way ; 
so he introduced me to a queer old 
hunker of the name of M'Scutcheon, 
a chap with a mouldy wig and fishy 
eyes, who asked me the names of my 
father aud grandfather, and then said 
that he would make the proper in- 
quiries, and had not the least doubt 
that be would succeed in finding me 
a pedigree. ‘Bat,’ says he, ‘ Mr. 
Ewins, how far back would you wish 
me to go, for that makes some differ- 
ence iu the cost?” ‘Go the whole 
figure, old hoss!’ says I ; ‘ Right it up 
to the beginning of time!’ ‘ That's 
enough, sir,’ says he ; ‘ you shall hear 
from me in the course of a fortnight.’ ” 

“T hope,” said I, “ that the result 
was in every way satisfac‘ ory.” 

“IT guess it was; though, when 
I saw the bill, I allow I was as 
wrathy asa ram-cat in a shower-bath. 
But it ain’t many dukes in England 
that have got such a pedigree as 
mine, I can tell you; and when I go 
back to the United States, my! 
won't I hold up my head like a Nar- 
ragansett pacer? Won't I be a big 
bug there? Oh, no!” 

Here Mr. Ewins hitched up his 
trousers in an extacy of supreme 
delight, grinned, chuckled, and ex- 
pectorated, 

“ Darned if it ain’t staniferous!” 
he continued. “I say, mister, you're 
a kinder judge of these things; sup- 
pose, now, you jest step with me to 
my hotel, and I'll show you some- 
thing that'll allfiredly astonish you.” 

Asa matter of course I accepted 
the invitation, for I was really curi- 
ous to know how far the ingenious 
M’Scutcheon had pushed his invent- 
ive powers in a case which was by no 
means promising. I was aware that 
the said .M’Scutcheon was a fellow 
of infinite fancy. He had concocted 
claims to no less than four Nova 
Seotia baronetcies which were popu- 
larly supposed to be extinct; and 
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got his clients served, by complaisant 
juries, to titles of honour which they 
had no more real right to assume 
than I have to to take upon me the 
style of the Cham of Tartary. Like- 
wise he had made a most gallant but 
unsuccessful attempt to resuscitate a 
defunct earldom, by fabricating a 
galvanic chain of honour between a 
younger brother of the last peer and 
his own employer; of which chain, 
on strict investigation, only two links 
proved to be spurious. But on the 
wide common field of heraldry, where 
no challenge was to be expected, 
M’Scutcheon ruled without a rival. 
He could find you a progenitor of 
note and eminence at any particular 
period of history you might happen 
to desire, and establish the reality 
of his quondam existence by extracts 
from charter and sasine. Ancestors 
he would furnish to order, just asa 
dealer of Wardour Street can provide 
you, at an hour’s notice, with a com- 
plete series of family portraits ; and 
if you wished for a dash of the blood- 
royal, why, you could have it injected 
into your veins for the moderate 
extra charge of fifteen guineas. Pur- 
chasers of pedigrees are invariably 
men with long porses; and Mr. 
M'Sentcheon, in his award of the 
honours of descent, was scrupulous 
in one respect only—viz., that the 
honours should be in exact corre- 
spondence to the magnitude of the 
honorarium which he received. 

On arriving at his hotel, Mr. Ewins 
desired the waiter to fetch two rum- 
mers of a peculiar compound called 
“pig and whistle,” of which he had 
furnished the recipe; and these be- 
ing discussed, he produced from a 
closet a tabular japanned case, such 
as is used for holding plans, whereon 
was inscribed in large letters of gold, 
“Famiry Tree oF Ewitns oF THAT 
ILxK.” 

“That, I consider, Squire, is no 
small potatoes!” said the Ewins, 
pointing with exultation to the scroll. 
“ But wait till you see what’s within. 
I guess it’s up to the rub; a sight of 
that will raise Cain throughout the 
Union!” 

And be drew out a long roll of 
parchment, which he deliberately 
unfolded. It was an ancestral tree, 
got up in M’Scutcheon’s very best 
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style, gorgeous with gules and azure, 
and at the base of the trunk was in- 
scribed the following legend :— 


“FOUNDER OF THE FAMELY, 


“ UwWAYNE, MAoRMOR OF CLACKMAN- 
NAN. MAKRIED CROMLECH, ELDEST 
DAUGHTER OF MACBETH, Kinc or 
ScoTLaAND. PERISHED AT THE SIGE 
OF I)UNSINANE, ANNO Domint MLXL” 


‘There, mister! What do you 
think of that for a beginning?” 
shouted the exulting Yankee. ~ “ Ain’t 
that a rumfoozler? Darned if I 
don’t feel as proud as a tame tur- 
key!” And he went whirling round 
the apartment like an inspired tee- 
totum. 

I confess that I felt a strong inclina- 
tion to give audible vent to my inward 
mirth; nevertheless, by a powerful 
effort, I restrained myself; for there 
is no subject upon which men are so 
touchy as that of their descent ; and 
though I could hardly suppose that 
Mr. Ewins had implicit faith in the 
veracity of M‘Seutcheon, he was 
clearly interested in maintaining the 
genuineness of the document for 
which he had paid so exorbitant a 
price. I therefore contented myself 
with tracing the high house of Ewins 
from so auspicious a root to the pre- 
sent representative. I must adinit 
that it gave me a high idea of the 
genius of the framer. The Maormors 
speedily disappeared; but the intro- 
duction of the feudal system was 
marked by the apparition of one 
Evanus de Clackmannan, whose son, 
however, for some reason unassigned, 
dropped the territorial title, and ap- 
peared simply as Reginald Fitz- 
Ewin, miles. It appeared that the 
grandson of this modest soldier, hav- 
ing divested himself of the Fitz, had 
received a grant from the Crown 
(tempore Roberti Tertii) of certain 
lands in Ayrshire, which were erected 
into a barony, and thereafter the 
family was designated as Ewins of 
that [lk. There was a Sir Ludowick 
Ewins, who died at Flodden, and a 
Sir James Ewins, who, very stupidly, 
involved himself in the Bottwell 
business in Queen Mary’s time; 
whereupon the estates passed to a 
younger branch, who enjoyed them 
without molestation until the period 
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of the Civil Wars, when the Ewins 
of the day joined the Marquis of 
Montrose, and incurred forfeiture as 
the penalty. The rich Burony of 
Ewins was then gifted to the power- 
ful Earls of Glencairn, who, in order 
to obliterate all memory of the an- 
cient possessors, the descendants of 
the Maormors, changed the name of 
the estate, which is now known by 
the base appellation of Puddock- 
holes. The Ewinses were thence- 
forth landless, but undismayed. 
Walter Ewins, the male representa- 
tive of the race, was a soldier of for- 
tune in the Low Countries, attained 
the rank of colonel, and served under 
Viscount Dundee in his desperate 
attempt to retrieve the waning for- 
tunes of the Stuarts. After the fall 
of his great commander he retired to 
France, where he received from the 
grateful but dethroned monarch the 
St. Germuins title of Lord Dyvour- 
stone, which, however, he did not 
assume. He married the daughter 
of a French jfermier general, and be- 
gat two sons—Charles Louis, of 
whom more anon, and Jacques, his 
younger brother, whose line termi- 
pated by the death, on the field of 
Borodino, of the celebrated Comte 
d’Ouaines, for whom, as is well known, 
had he survived that bloody fight, 
the great Napoleon had reserved the 
hovour of the baton of a marechal. 
Charles Louis, who was engaged in 
commercial affairs, did not, as a mat- 
ter of course, turn out in the 1745; 
but he did what was quite as foolish 
—viz , advanced large sums of money 
to the insurgents, especially to the 
unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock, who 
suffered upon Tower Hill. Accord- 
ing to M‘Scutcheon, who now quoted 
from what he called “ the Pittenweem 
Papers,” — documents which pos- 
sibly may exist, but have never been 
printed,—Charles Louis Ewins came 
to Scotland with the view of ascer- 
taining whether, on account of bonds 
granted previous to the Rebellion, 
be was not entitled to rank as a 
creditor on the Kilmarnock estate. 
When there, news reached him that 
the house in which his whole capital 
was embarked had gone to smash; 
and being too proud, under such 
circumstances, to return to France, 
he contracted a matrimonial alliance 
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with Jean Puddifute, a daughter of 
Puddifute of Cowthrapple. Being 
unable to maintain himself as a gen- 
tleman ought to do, and being ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to defile his fin- 
gers with any touch of manufactures, 
Charles Louis Ewins emigrated to 
America, where his son Enoch, the 
lumberer, was ushered into the world. 
Enoch begat Aaron Ewins, whose 
calling was that of an itinerant mer- 
chant; and Aaron was the father of 
my friend Jefferson Job Ewins, in 
whose person the honours of this 
illustrious line were now concen- 
trated. 

Such was the information I gather- 
ed from the ancestral tree, and an 
appended historical memoir; and I 
could not but admire the dexterity 
with which M‘Scutcheon bad piloted 
the family through the vicissitudes 
of so many centuries. Of a surety 
there was something extravagantly 
preposterous in the idea that the 
blood of the remorseless Macbeth, the 
slayer of the gracious Duncan, circu- 
lated in the veins of the eccentric 
Yankee; nevertheless, if the compil- 
ations of modern heralds are to be 
relied on, such anomalies are by no 
means of rare occurrence. 

However, to do Mr. Ewins justice, 
I must say that, after the first burst 
of exultation was over, he ceased to 
harp upon his ancestry, and dropped 
the subject so soon as the scroll was 
returned to its case. I devoutly wish 
that people who have a somewhat 
better authenticated pedigree than 
his would imitate his example, for I 
know of no greater trial to the temper 
than being compelled to listen to the 
harangues of a fellow who persists, 
on all occasions, in glorifying himself 
by parading his dull genealogy. Ger- 
tlemen who are addicted to this silly 
practice cannot surely be aware that 
the effect which it produces on their 
audience is extremely detrimental 
to themselves, since it engenders a , 
strong suspicion that they have no- 
thing else to boast of, and that they 
are trying to cover their personal in- 
significance by vapouring ubout their 
blazons and their quarterings. 

Mr. Ewins then proceeded without 
any reserve, his heart being appar- 
ently opened by this confidential 
communication, to detail his plans 
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for the future. He had intended, be 
said, to return early in the sprimg to 
America; but the prospect of gain 
arising from speculation, which the 
English share-market promised, was 
so tempting that he bad changed his 
mind. Already he had dealt largely 
in scrip, with far more profitable re- 
sults than legitimate trading could 
have produced; and, gratified as he 
was by the mere fact of his having 
cleared several thousand dollars, the 
patriotic reflection that they were 
drawn from the pockets of the Brit- 
ishers gave a double zst to his en- 
joyment. Nor can I imagine that 
any man was ever better qualified, 
through natural aptitude and train- 
ing, to enter the lists of speculation 
than the representative of all the 
Ewinses. He was thoroughly con- 
versant with the principles and prac- 
tice of what is called in America *‘ the 
grab game ;” he was an adept in the 
mystery by means of which fluctua- 
tions in ‘fancy stocks” can be effect- 
ed; and in “cornering,’ which is a 
choice Transatlantic mode of rigging 
the market, he boasted that he bad 
never found an equal. It must be 
remembered that the vast majority 
of the British public who were in- 
fected by the prevalent gambling 
mania, knew little or nothing of the 
secrets of the Stock Exchange, but 
were simply blind players who put 
down their stakes at random. An 
old hand like Ewins, who, though 
possibly never a pigeon, was now a 
most accomplished hawk, had them 
entirely at bis mercy; which quality, 
however, as it does not pertain to the 
accipitrine order of fowls, he was 
never known, upon any one occasion, 
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to exhibit. In brief, my accompli-hed 
avd long-descended friend intimated 
to me that it was his intention to 
sojourn in England so long as there 
was any prospect of plunder; “after 
which,” said he, “I’m off, hke a streak 
of greased lightning; and the chap 
that tries to get hold of me will catch 
an elbow-jur, worse than if he had 
sniggled an electric eel.” 

This sort of conversation had for 
me a peculiar interest, because I could 
not help seeing that a monetary crisis 
was impending; and although at 
that time I bad not given much of 
my attention to questions of political 
economy, it struck me that the Gov- 
ernment, in taking no direct steps 
towards regulating the movement, 
had failed to discharge one of its 
most important duties. I had yet to 
learn that our statesmen, while avow- 
edly repudiating the doctrines of 
Machiavelli, can act upon them so 
far as to encourage popular delusion 
in order to divert attention from poli- 
tical schemes which otherwise might 
provoke resistance. 

Nothing is more delightful to a 
man than gaining the ear of a willing 
listener ; and Mr. Ewins finding that, 
like Desdemona, I did “seriously in- 
cline” to his talk, proposed that we 
should dine together. I, nothing 
loth, assented; and we spent a very 
pleasant evening. My companion 
was in high glee, and produced a 
bucget of excellent stories, one of 
which [ shall try to give as nearly 
as possible in his own language, 
though no description can convey an 
adequate idea of the whimsical in- 
tonation avd droll gestures which 
accompanied its delivery. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE SMARTEST MAN IN CREATION, 


“Wall, Squire,” said Mr. Ewins, 
“*T’ve been over all that there country 
of yours, sir; and I ain’t going to 
deny that I found your folk pretty 
spry and sharp in their notions. 
They’ve a neat way of turning the 
dollar twice over in the Highlands, 
that’s a fuct; and the man that stays 
long enough at Inverness, at the 
gunning season in the fall, will find 
himself pretty much in the fredica- 
ment of a skinned ’coon. They are 


almighty sharp, to be sure, consider- 
ing the scarcity of breeches’ pockets ; 
but there be some of the Lowlanders, 
too, that ain’t soft, I can tell you. I 
guess there ain’t many loafers in 
Aberdeen. A chap would require to 
step out pretty smart before he could 
get ahead of a native of that location ; 
and they are by no means the kind 
of men that I would fix upon for a 
deal. : 

“But if you want to see what rael 
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smartness is, J guess you must go for 


it to the States. There’s something 
in the air of the great Free and Inde- 
pendent that polishes up a man like 
a razor, till he can a’most shave a 
grizzly bear without. the critter know- 
ing it. It ain’t edication that does 
it, and it ain't reason. It’s a kinder 
of instinct, like what naturally sends 
a young duck into the water. The 
children have it before they are 
weaned ; and there ain’t a boy four 
years old in Connecticut but knows 
how many hiccory nats go to the 
baker’s dozen. 

“It’s a proud thing, Squire Sinclair, 
sir, to be a citizen of a country like 
that—a great, free, and glorious na- 
tion, where every man keeps his eye 
ekinned, and walks with his wits 
cocked and. primed. I’ve heard of 
some sharp things that have been 
done in this country, more especially 
of late years; for you Britishers are 
beginning to take a wrinkle or two 
from us free Americans—I guess from 
the smash among your banks that 
you are becoming alive to the grand 
system of unlimited credit and uni- 
versal speculation—but for real genu- 
ine smartoess, I calculate, as I said 
before, that you must go for that to 
the States. Oh, it really makes one 
feel quite juiced-up like to think how 
smart our people are ! 

‘The smartest chap by along chalk 
that ever I knew was Haman 8S. 
Walker, who was raised down coun- 
try in Virginny. Haman had a bit 
of a plantation, where he made show 
of growing cotton; but that wasn’t 
by any means the way that he grew 
his dollars. He did a good streak of 
business, I can tell you, in the nigger 
and horse line, for he was a prime 
judge of flesh; and once or twice 
every year he went through the 
country, picking up bargains and 
selling again at a profit, He didn’t 
need to look twice at cattle to know 
their rael value to a cent; and as for 
cleaning and carrying them up for 
sale, there wasn’t the like of him 

‘throughout the whole of the con- 
federation. I've known him pass off 
a sixty-year-old nigger for forty-five, 
and get the sound price for a brute 
that was a regular roarer. Haman 
it was that painted the donkey 
black and white, and sold it to the 
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zebra. 

“ Wall, Squire, two years gone by, 
business was rather slack down by 
in Virginny. It was one of those 
oneasy times when folk are timer- 
some to sell, and buyers are as 
skeary as buffaloes in a clearing. 
Niggers wouldn’t move vohow, and 
horres were at a nominal quotation. 
So Haman, who knew as well as 
most men that time was the Dela- 
ware for dollars, moves up a bit to 
the north, by way of spying if any- 
thing could be done the:eabouts ; for, 
thinks he, there must be a lot of 
rubaway niggers caved up in these 
parts, and who knows, if I swear 
stiff enough that I mayn’t pick up 
a specimen for nothing? However, 
he soon found that two could play 
at that game, for there were a lot of 
chaps, a’most if not entirely as cute 
as himself, prowling about the pri- 
sons, and rapping out affidavits of 
ownership to every likely nigger as 
thick as cadoodle bugs in a sugar- 
barrel. Wall, when Haman saw 
that no good was to be done among 
the New Yorkers (for there are a 
plaguy lot of onnatural citizens up 
there that hold shares in the under- 
ground railway), he notioned that 
he would take a cast over the fron- 
tier, and try to strike trail in Canada. 
I expect, however, that he was clean 
too well roused up to show himself 
in his own character, for there 
weren’t many loafers in the States 
that didn’t know Haman, and the 
bare report that he was in the 
country would have cleared that 
district of niggers, as fast as the 
Unitarian congregation disparsed 
when a skunk got into the chapel. 
So he first gets hold of a razor and 
shaves himself as clean of hair as a 
terrapin (for Haman commonly wore 
a beard that might have broke the 
heart of a billy-goat), then he rigs 
himself out from head to foot like a 
Methodist parson, with green bar- 
nacles, a white choker, a broad- 
brimmed hat, mits without ends to 
the fingers, and a genuine sanctified 
umbrella, such as them critters al- 
ways carry, with half the whalebone 
broken. Ob, he was a lovely disciple 
was Haman! The very sight of him 
was enough to convert a whole biling 
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“of sinners. He had a knack of 
groaning so loud, that I’m blessed if 
he didn't give you a pain in your 
bowels; and he spoke in a choking 
kind of way, as if he had swallowed 
a force pump and kept the nozzle in 
his nose. 

‘Wall, he crosses the frontier and 
comes to Toronto, where the people 
don’t think they are.as soft as 
steeped dough-nuts, though, I guess, 
they are confoundedly mistaken. He 
walks slap up to the biggest hotel 
he could see, and into the bar, where 
a weakish-looking chap was serving 
out the liquor. ‘Young man,’ says 
Iiaman, says he, ‘will you oblige a 
suffering labourer in the vineyard 
with a brandy cocktail?’ ‘ What 
name, sir?’ said the help, looking 
somewhat bumbazed ; for, as I hinted, 
Haman wasn’t exactly the kind of 
looking mao you would like to take 
bitters with before breakfast. ‘I 
am known to the brethren,’ says 
Haman, turning up his little fioger, 
‘as the Reverend Issachar Quail, a 
poor but parseverin’ pilgrim in the 
great cause of Abolition. I was 
raised in Louisiana, called in Ten- 
nessee, and tarred and feathered on 
account of my principles no later 
than three months back, at New 
Orlines, may the devil gouge my par- 
secutors!’ The young help bangs up 
like a gosling at the sight of a corn- 
basket. ‘Here’s glory!’ shouts he, 
and he rings a bell like mad; where- 
upon the landlord and a dozen 
whacking niggers of waiters, every 
one of whom had bolted from their 
lawful owners, came tumbling in; 
and if they dido’t make a saint of 
the Reverend Issachar when they 
heard how he had been bandied 
by the down-south Philistines, there 
ain’t no alligators in Arkansas, 

“Oh, they are a soft set, these Can- 
adians! Darn me if I don’t think a 
States baby could find out the blind 
side of the ‘cutest of the lot, and 
thread him like a needle. They took 
for gospel every word that Haman 
uttered, and amost bobooed at his 
animated description of the tortures 
he bad undergone for the sake of the 
afflicted viggers. When be saw that 
they swallered the tarring and fea- 
thering as oily as a gin-sling, he 
thought it safe to put on more steam 
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and go ahead; so he told them that 
he had been twice hung up, and once 
roasted alive, not to speak of whip- 
pings, skinnings, and suchlike small 
mistiaps, which were as common as 
his daily bread. If he had pretended 
to have been clawed to death by wild 
cats, I do suppose they'd ha’ believed 
him. You may guess that they 
couldn’t make enough of sach a 
glorious victim of onnatural parsecu- 
tion as the Reverend Issachar Quail, 
so they gave him free quarters in the 
hotel, stowed him in the best room, 
crowded him with victuals, juiced 
him up with liquor, and allowed him 
an unlimited credit for roosterskirts 
at the bar. 

“ But it didn’t stop there; for the 
soft-heads must needs have a public 
meeting of sympathbisers to welcome 
the interesting stranger ; so they held 
a kind of tea-drinking, with prayers 
and speeches; aud Haman he gives 
them such an account of his parsecu- 
tions as frize up the marrow in the 
women’s bones, and set them a-sob- 
bing as though they had been troubled 
with the hiccup. Of course such var- 
tue couldn’t be allowed to go without 
some kind of reward; and you may 
guess how Haman grioved in his 
heart as he pocketed a heavy bag of 
dollars, which the sisterhuod bad sub- 
scribed as a small recompense for his 
sutferings. 

‘* Among the foremost of the women 
folk that came down with the rowdy 
was a slapping black wench called 
Indolence Bungo, the daughter of old 
Daddy Buogo, a thriving horse-dealer, 
who bad been located at-Tvoronto for 
some thirty years, Daddy was raised 
in a plantation somewhere down 
south, but had taken to his heels 
and absquatulated without leave, 
about the time that he cut bis wis- 
dom-teeth. He got safe to Canada; 
and being a thundering tall nigger, 
as strong as a buffalo, he managed to 
work his way from one thing to an- 
other till he owned the biggest stable 
in the place, and was worth a deal 
of movey. His daughter, Indolence, 
was a grand specimen of the she- 
nigger, evidently intended by nature 
to hoe canes, and feed upon yams and 
salt-fish, Haman no soouer set eye 
upon her than he priced her at eight 
hundred dollars, and I calculate he 
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was not likely to be far wrong in his 
reckoning. She was fat as a porcu- 
pine, large lipped, well ballasted, and 
showed a figure-head like the Hot- 
tentot Venus. I guess she was as 
powerful a slut as ever tied a red 
hankerchief over wool. 

“Wall, it wasn’t in nature that 
Haman could see such a valuable 
article as that without vicious notions 
about a deal. ‘You tarnation fine 
cow,’ thinks he to himself, ‘ wouldn’t 
I jest like to have the selling of you 
at New Orlines? I’d make you use- 
fal in your generation, I would, in- 
stead of letting you loaf about in lace 
and satins, and hiding your hoofs in 
silk stockings. You'd look pretty in 
a blue petticoat, picking cotton! and 
if that hide of yours were only barked 
a little, you’d be as active as a squir- 
rel in @ nut-bush!’ That was what 
Haman thought, but he didn’t say it 
nohow. He squeezed Indolence by 
the fist, and told her he would men- 
tion her in his prayers, which, you 
may be sure, was a great comfort and 
satisfaction to the poor deluded she- 
nigger ; and he announced his inten- 
tion of calling next day on Daddy 
Bango. Indolence went home as 
pleased as a cat with a new collar; 
and though she was not altogether a 
handy gal with her needle, began to 
work a pair of embroidered slippers 
for the Reverend Issachar Quail. 

“Next day Haman looks in upon 
Daddy, whom he found down in the 
stables watching his helps who were 
rubbing down the horses, and swear- 
iog away ata rate that might wake 
the thunder. Haman saw with half 
an eye that it was no use trying the 
evangelical dodge with Daddy, so he 
quietly pocketed his barnacles and 
mits, stowed away his umbrella be- 
hind a pail, and went up to the old 
horse-dealer. 

‘*<? Morrow, Mister Bungo,’ says 
he ; ‘glad to see you looking so well, 
sir. I heerd a good stock about your 
horses, and I want to see them a bit.’ 

“ Daddy looked quite puzzled like. 

“** You berry good, sar; but I not 


‘know you. Whom hab I de honour 
to address, sar ?’ 
“«My name,’ said Haman, ‘is 


Issachar Quail. I have a kinder 
notion you may have heerd of it 
afore.’ 
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“‘ At this Daddy snorted. 

“«Tss, Massa Quail, I hab heerd of 
you before, sar. You are de man 
dat my daughter Indolence gib ten 
dollars to yesterday for helping nig- 
gers to run away. You no wanted 
here, sar !—dis de free country, where 
ebery man hab his libery and do as 
he like.—I say, you Jake !—you pick 
up dat halter, or I'll whip de liver 
out of you, you dam dirty black 
scoundrel.’ 

“**That, I notion, is a rael stupen- 
dous horse, now,’ said Haman, pre- 
tending to think that Daddy was 

uite pleased at the visit. ‘I reckon 
that ere animal would go over a snake- 
fence like greased lightning.’ 

“«T hab to inform you, sar, dat 
all my horses are of first-chop quality, 
sar. But what de debil do a parson 
know about a horse ?” 

“* Maybe more than you are aware 
of, old ‘coon,’ quoth Haman. ‘I 
guess, now, that ere, bay mare has 
been down on her knees; that ere 
colt has a splent on his near fore-leg ; 
and this horse has a touch of thor- 
oughpin and the hicksies.’ 

“*Eh, Gor! what dat?’ sings out- 
Daddy. ‘You no parson; you 
Obeah man! How you come to. 
know dat, sar, ah?’ 

“*T guess there’s tricks in all 
trades,’ replied Haman; ‘and though. 
I be a parson to-day, maybe I may 
have a deal with youfor a bit of 
sound horse-flesh to-morrow. So shut 
up your ivories, old ‘coon, and let’s 
go and liquor.’ 

“*You berry cleber man, sar—. 
berry cleber!’ said Daddy, who, you 
see, Squire, was clean taken in by 
Haman’s cool owdacity. ‘You no. 

arson, sar; dat be all gammon, 
erry glad to see you in my house; 
you walk dis way.’ 

“T guess it wasn’t long afore Ha- 
man made himself at home at Daddy 
Bango’s. It’s a pity if he didn’t 
cast gravel in the eyes of the old 
nigger, till he made him believe that 
he was the cleverest chap on the 
face of the whole airth—and Haman 
wasn’t very short of it either; but 
he did more than that, for he per-- 
suaded him that he was aright good: 
friend of his’n, and as. upright a 
character as ever mixed a. ball. As. 
for Indolence, the: black wench could: 
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not think enough of that blessed 
Issachar. He sat with her all morn- 
in’, squeezing her big hand, and ad- 
ministering spiritual consolation ; and 
it was beautiful to see them going 
together to a revival meeting, he 
stalking along in black and white, 
like a penguin on the beach, and she 
ogling him with her saucer eyes, as 
fond-like as a Frenchman is of oys- 
ters. In less than no time he had 
wormed out of Daddy the whole of 
his previous history. He knew the 
plantation where he was raised, the 
name of his owner, and the year and 
day when he absquatulated; and 
Haman wasn’t the man as you shall 
presently hear, to let that informa- 
tion grow rotten for want of use. 
Then he knew to a dollar how much 
Daddy had saved, for the stupid old 
nigger, when he was juiced up, would 
tell anything; he also knew what 
was the value of his stable ; in short, 
he had an entire and thorough know- 
ledge of the wh8le concern. 

*So, one morning, when he saw 
that he had brought old Daddy up 
to the scratch, and crammed him 
choke-full of sawder, ‘ Mister Bungo,’ 
says he, ‘I swear this is a pleasant 
location of yourn, but it won’t do for 
me to remain here loafing, with my 
hands in my pockets, when it’s posi- 
tively raining dollars elsewhere. I 
have a notion to drop the parson for 
a bit, and go down to the States with 
some horses on specilation. Now, 
Vil tell you what it is, old ‘coon: 
That ere daughter of yourno, Miss 
Indolence, is as likely a gal as I ever 
sot eyes on. She’s a burning beauty, 
that’s a fact; and if she is agree- 
able, I don’t see any reason on airth 
why she should not become Mistress 
Quail. If you were to marry her to 
any chap in Toronto, you'd have to 
come down I guess with an almighty 
heap of dollars, which aint as pleas- 


‘ant as pumpkins. Now, I’m a reason- 


able man, and if you'll let me have 
a span of horses with your daughter, 
we'll cry quits, and I'll marry her off 
hand ; so say the word and it’s a 
deal.’ 
“Daddy did not come into the 
thing just at once; for, though a 
nigger, he had some kind of natural 
affection, and was right sorry to part 
with his daughter. But Indolence 
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no sooner heard that she had a 
chance of reposing upon the bosom 
of that blessed Issachar, than she 
became as wild as a prairie mare, 
vowed that if she had not her own 
way she would swaller pison, and gave 
old Bungo no rest day or night till 
he consented. I guess theirs was a 
slap-up wedding. All niggerdom was 
in an uproar, and Indolence shone 
out like a redhot rainbow. Haman 
alone took things quietly, but you 
may suppose he was not without 
a kind of deep satisfaction at the 
thought of so beautiful a sell. 

“] daresay now, Squire, you think 
that Haman would be in a right 
hurry to turn his bargain to the best 
account, and that he put up Indol- 
ence for auction at the very first 
mart he reached in our free and en- 
lightened States. You're wrong. 
He was a good bit of a tender- 
hearted fellow was Haman, and he 
didn’t wish to make her squeak afore 
the appointed time ; besides, he knew 
well that she wasn't in avy kind of 
training for the cane-field, and was - 
too unhandy for couse-work, so that 
he could not get anything like the 
price for her which he was fully de- 
termined to have. Sold she should 
be; that was a settled point from 
the first minute that he sot eyes on 
her ; but he didn’t want to be harder 
on the poor black wench than was 
needful, and beyond that, he saw his 
way to a right good deal without 
putting her up to the hammer. So 
he contented himself in the meantime 
with selling the span of horses, for 
which he got awfel prices, and took 
the heifer down with him to Charles- 
ton, treating ber with all matter of 
fixings, aud never once hinting at 
the cowhide. He was a rael agree- 
able chap was Haman, I can tell 
you ; and it’s odds if Indolence didn’t 
worship him as devoutly as_ her 
mother worshipped Mumbo-Jumbo. 

“ Wall; they had not been at home 
for two days before Haman brings 
to the house a tall wiry chap, with 
whom he had had many a deal 
already, Judge Cyrus J. Flinter, as 
‘cute a hand as ever sat on the 
judgment-seat in his shirt-sleeves. 
Indolence was quite in glory at get- 
ting a visit from a man of such high 
distinction as the Judge ; she showed 
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her white teeth, chuckled, and gora- 
mightied, and wriggled about like a 
bass on a fish spear. The Judge, he 
takes a long look at her through his 
glasses, and then says to Haman, 

“« All right, Squire,’ says he. 
‘You’re a lucky man! It ain’t every 
one that can show a beauty like that. 
I would be mighty onreasonable if I 
did not go in to your tarms.’ 

“*Say no more, Judge,’ quoth 
Haman, ‘here’s the paper ready; 
and I guess I may jest at once sign 
and sea]. Indolence, my canvass- 
backed duck, look smart and fetch 
me the ink.’ 

“TIndolence did that; and also, to 
show her devotion to Haman, mended 
the pen, which was blunt as the wits 
of a Blue-nose. Haman signed the 
paper, handed it to the Judge, and 
then said, 

“‘Indolence, my beauty, I’m ob- 
liged to go this afternoon on some 
tarnation business to Washington. As 
you would be lonely-like here, Judge 
Flinter has been good enough to ask 
you to his house. So you'll jest go 
with him now, old gal, and you 
needn’t mind taking any things with 
you. Now hand me these rings, my 
dear: I want to get them matched 
at Washington.’ 

“*Goramighty, Issachar!’ says 
Indolence, ‘I must hab another soot 
o’ clothes. I nohow fit to go to Massa 
Judge’s widout dem.’ 

“*Walll’ drawled the Judge, ‘I 
guess you might allow her a change.’ 

“«Darn me, if I do!” says Ha- 
man ; ‘you'll see to that, Judge; and 
Indolence, I'll trouble you for your 
keys. There’s a pesky set of niggers 
hereabout, whose fingers are as sticky 
as molasses; and I’ve no mind that 
the ametheests Daddy Bungo gave 
you should go astray. So—good-by 
to you, old gal, till we meet again.’ 

“That was the last parting of the 
spouses, 

“About ten days after this inter- 
view, Daddy Bungo, when superin- 
tending the grooming of his horses, 
and swearing awfully at his nigger 
‘ helps, Jake and Juba, had a letter 
put into his hands, which he could 
no more read than a shark can the 
name of a vessel that is painted on 
her starn. ‘Dis come of dat dam 
edication !’ says Daddy. ‘What for 
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um teach piccaninnies to write? 
Berry hard to hab all dis bother.’ 
However, he took the letter, and 
crossed to the hotel, where he knew 
he would find some Toronto lawyer 
who would read it to him for the 
matter of a cocktail. 

“ The lawyer put on his spectacles, 
and began to read aloud, but before 
he had got over six words he gave a 
whoop like a wild Injun. ‘Fire and 
blazes !’ says he, ‘this is the deepest 
dodge that ever was heard on,’ 
‘What you, mean by dodge, sar?’ 
says Daddy. ‘O coons! that ds sharp 

ractice, and no mistake,’ says the 
awyer. ‘I no understand you, sar,’ 
says Daddy ; ‘you read dat letter to 
me, sar, or I tink you not able.’ 
‘’Tain’t just the kind of letter, Mister 
Bungo,’ says the lawyer, ‘adapted 
for general circulation, and I guess 
you would hardly thank me if I were 
to read it at the bar. So, if you 
please, sir, we'll step over to my 
office, and I'll let you know all about 
~ is 

“ And a very nice letter it was, as 
you may conceive. I got a copy of 
it at the time, for the Abolitionists 
made au awful row about the matter 
and printed a statement of the case, 
and I guess it ran somehow thus :— 


“<«Mr, Bonco.—Sir,—This is to 
inform you that I have purchased a 
black slave calling herself Indolence 
Bungo, aged 25, sound in limb and 
wind, no marks, white teeth, and 
likely for domestic work, from 
Haman 8S. Walker of Charleston, 
Said Indolence Bungo describing 
herself as your daughter, I have to 
state that I am willing to allow you 
to purchase her freedom, for the 
sum, which is the lowest I can take, 
of 1800 dollars, money to be paid 
down here at Charleston. If I do 
not hear from you within three | 
weeks from this date, I shall put 
her up for public auction, as I do 
not want such an article for myself, 
and her keep is expensive.— Yours, 

‘Cyrus J. Fiiter.’ 


shouted Daddy 
daughter ! 
ho be dat 


“ * Goramighty !’ 
Bungo, ‘Dat not m 
She married woman. 
Walker ?’ 

“«That’s explained in the post- 
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script, said the lawyer, and he read 
on— 


« ¢ P, S—For your better informa- 
tion, I may state that Haman S. 
Walker above referred to, was, I am 
given to understand, known in Tor- 
onto by the name of Issacler Quail.’ 


“It’s no use trying to describe the 
scene that followed. Daddy howled 
like a wolf in a trap, or a Methody 
minister when he gets on the subject 
of brimstone: hopped round the room 
like a ball of Injun-rubber, tore out 
his wool by handfuls, ahd upset the 
ink over bundles of papers, for which 
he had afterwards to pay consider- 
able smart money to the lawyer. 
It's my belief that, but for a bottle 
of brandy which the lawyer hap- 
pened to have in his desk, he’d ha’ 
gone stark staring mad, and they 
must have clapped a straight-jacket 
onhim, As it was, they had to send 
for Jake and Juba to carry him home, 
which they did with great difficulty, 
for he bit viciously, and kicked as 
bard as a mustang. 

“There was no help for it; so he 
had to draw all his ready-money out 
of the bank, and with it he started 
for Charleston, thinking he was safe 
enough, for he had been thirty years 
and more in Canada, and had certifi- 
cates from the first-chop men in Tor- 
onto as to his character and occupa- 
tion. When he gets to Charleston 
he goes direct to Judge Flinter’s, 
who was quite cool and pleasant 
like, and said he was rael sorry to 
have given him the trouble of coming 
80 far. 

“*Fact is,’ said the Judge, ‘I 
wasn’t quite sure about the gal’s 
being your daughter, for Haman is 
an almighty deep file, and it ain’t 
a’most possible to fix him. I s’pose,’ 
says he, ‘it wasn’t alie of Haman’s, 
that the gal was born afore you 
bought your freedom? and he 
squinted at Daddy Bungo like a 
rattlesnake. 

“*No, sar,’ says Daddy, ‘dat no 
lie. But he felt particularly uncom- 
Le rag and his knees began to fail 

im. 

«Wall, in that case,’ said the 
Judge, ‘you jest step into that ’ere 
room, and see if it be your daughter. 
She’s been well cared for; corned to 
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the lips, I can tell you, and I'll charge 
nothin’ for her feeds. I’m apt to be 
soft in these matters, but I hope for 
a blessin’; so get through it, will 
you, as smart as you can, for I may 
chance to be wanted in court. There’s 
some talk of lynching a nigger this 
afternoon.’ 

“You may guess that the interview 
between Daddy Bungo and Indolence 
was very short. Heaven knows what 
they’d rot ha’ given to have been set 
down safe in Toronto. 

“* All right ?’ said the Judge. 

“«Tss, sar, all right. Dat my 
daughter,’ said Daddy. ‘There um 
dollars. Where um paper?’ 

“«Here it is, said the Judge. 
‘ But we need a witness,’ and so say- 
ing, he rung a hand-bell; the door 
opened, and Haman S. Walker ap- 
peared. 

“*Good morning, Daddy Bungo!’ 
says he, as cool as a block of Wen- 
ham Lake ice. 

“*You dam_ villain! shouts 
Daddy, up to the point o’ bursting. 

“* You tarnation nigger!’ says 
Haman, hitting him a whack with 
a supple-jack across his cucumber 
shanks, which made him dance like a 
dead frog at the touch of a galvanic 
battery—‘ You tarnation nigger, do 
you dare to speak in that way to 
your owner? Darn me, if I haven't 
a strong mind to give you ten dozen 
of the cowskin !” 

“*What dat you say, you dam 
scoundrel? Me free Canadian—me 
British subject—write to de Gubber- 
ner, sar, and make um civil war! 
You no owner of mine. I horse- 
dealer in Toronto.’ 

‘‘ Haman, with some self-control, 
did not apply the supple-jack at this 
second provocation, 

“* Bungo, says he, ‘ you stupid old 
nigger, don’t make the game worse 
for you than I like; for I’m a quiet 
and raisonable kind of man, and am 
disposed to let you offeasy. I’ve bought 
you. I guess you may remember 
telling me the plantation from which 

ou absquatulated ; and as you were 
ong wiped off the books as a bad 
debt, I bought you for twenty dol- 
lars. Here are the papers, old dar- 
key, and you're my nigger now. 
The Judge here sacks two hundred 
dollars as commission on the sale of 
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Indolence; and I'll trouble you to 
make up three thousand dollars to 
buy your own freedom, else Jake 
and Juba will have the letting-out 
of all the horses in Toronto. It ain’t 
po use your making a row about it, 
for I know to a cent what you're 
worth in the world, and I reckon I 
am unkimmon liberal in not piling 
you altogether. Daddy Bungo !—if 
a nigger ever can be a Christian, you 
ought to remember me in your pray- 
ers.’ 

“The upshot of the matter was, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A 


Parliament met at last; and every- 
thing betokened a most busy and 
animated session. Not only was it 
known that public measures of vast 
importance, and likely to provoke 
vehement opposition, were to be pro- 

ounded, but never in the recollection 

of the oldest solicitor had there been 
such an accumulation of private busi- 
ness as was now thrust upon both 
Houses, and which threatened to 
change the whole character of the legis- 
lative body, by converting it into an 
aggregate of permanent committees. 
Enterprise had for many months been 
running riot; and the result was a 
perfect avalanche of bills that struck 
terror into the hearts of the officials. 
Nor were they of a kind that could 
be easily adjusted or disposed of, like 
the apcient road-bills, which passed 
almost as a matter of form; for now, 
company was arrayed against com- 
pany in fierce and deadly antagonism 
—exuch projected line had at least one 
direct competitor; and then, beyond 
the question of comparative advan- 
tage of route, lay the claims of the 
sturdy land-owners, many of whom 
were determined that their fields 
should remain as sacred from the 
whistle of the locomotive, as are, at 
this day, the sterile wastes of Pales- 
tine. 

The men of the younger generation, 
whose memories do not reach so far 
back, can hardly credit the intensit 
of the excitement which then prevail- 
ed, not in London only, but through- 
out the whole empire. The tone of 
society seemed to be completely 
Changed. Many entirely neglected, 
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that Daddy Bungo had to put: his 
mark to a letter directing the Tor- 
onto lawyer to sell off his stock; 
and, till the money was paid, he and 
Indolence were handsomely boarded 
by the Judge at the rate of two dol- 
lars a-day. Now, that’s what I call 
smartness. I guess you'll allow that 
no Britisher ever born could hold a 
candle to Haman S. Walker, who, 
besides a handsome subscription, 
got a black wife and a span of horses, 
and sold them both, and his father- 
in-law into the bargain.” 


NEW PROSPECT. 


or even abandoned, their legitimate 
business pursuits, to rush headlong 
into the tempting field of speculation ; 
proprietors in embarrassed circum- 
stances burdened their lands to the 
utmost available extent, in order that 
they might take part in the game; 
all ordinary topics of conversation, 
even in the politer circles, were 
merged into discussions upon the 
value of shares, the prospects of con- 
flicting lines, and the probabilities of 
an enormous premium ; even the fair 
sex did not escape the infection, for 
ladies of high rank and position 
placed themselves in direct com- 
munication with sharebrokers, and 
bought and sold in the market more 
recklessly and greedily than their 
lords. No such revival of the wor- 
ship of Mammon bad been known 
since the days when the ingenious 
Mr. Law inflated his gigantic Missis- 
sippi bubble. 

One symptom of this excitement 
was the universal recklessness which 
was displayed. It seemed as if men 
could not bide at home, but were 
prompted by some irresistible im- 
pulse to rush from place to place, 
like so many evil spirits doomed to 
perpetual wandering. Their anxiety 
was too great to allow of their sitting 
still. They dashed over the face of 
the country on visionary errands and 
quests. You could never calculate 
upon finding a speculator by his own 
fireside. Either he had gone off at 
@ moment's notice to transact busi- 
ness with a broker in some distant 
city, or he had been summoned to 
attend a meeting of the local pro- 
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visional board, or he had levanted 
without confiding the object of his 
journey even to the wife of his 
bosom. Some fellows actually took 
a pride in assuming the manner of 
conspirators. If you chanced to ask 
them whither they were going, or 
where they had been, they would 
purse up their mouths, wink with one 
eye, look ineffably mysterious, but 
vouchsafe no direct reply ; wishing 
you thereby to understand that they 
were ‘‘deep files,” conversant with as 
many wrinkles as seamed the fore- 
head of Methuselah, and actively 
engaged in a plot too intricate and 
momentous to be revealed. 

London in particular, as the grand 
focus of speculation, the seat of the 
august tribunal that ruled the des- 
tinies of railways, was crowded with 
strangers from all parts of the coun- 
try. Some were there as conductors, 
managers, and promoters of the new 
schemes; others as witnesses to their 
merits; others as mere scrip-holders, 
to watch and profit by the alterna- 
tions of the market. Westminster 
was choked with the influx. You 
could hardly elbow your way through 
the lobbies which led to the com- 
mittee-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons; and as to forcing an entrance 
into one of those dens where a smart 
contest was going on, you might quite 
as rationally have tried to squeeze 
yourself into the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. Vanity Fair itself could not 
have exhibited a scene of more bustle, 
throng, and excitement. 

That I had not yielded in any de- 
gree to the mania of the day, was 
perhaps the result rather of accident 
than of rigid principle. It is true 
that I had an innate horror of gam- 
bling in the usual sense of the term, 
and that no inducement would have 
led me to enter the door of a gaming- 
house, or even to take a hand at brag. 
But the consciousness of men, especi- 
ally when avarice is whispering in 
their ear, are remarkably elastic ; and 
it is not difficult to find some plau- 
sible excuse for doing that which 
jamps with our inclination. Plain, 
unvarnished gambling with cards or 
dice, we all denounce, or affect to do 
so; but how when the transaction 
assumes a mercantile form or charac- 
ter? If I know, for example, that 
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the market price of iron is low, and 
have reason to expect a speedy rise, 
am I a gambler because I effect a 
time bargain to the extent of some 
thousand tons, whereon, if my anti- 
cipations are correct, I shall realise a 
handsome sum by way of difference? 
Is it gambling if I buy scrip at five 
shillings premium, in the confident 
expectation that I shall be able to 
sell it at twenty? I don’t pretend to 
farnish an answer to these queries; 
I merely venture to suggest them, 
Far be it from me to arouse the 
wrath of Lombard Street by giving 
an offensive name to what may be 
a blameless commercial operation. 
We are told upon high authority, 
and experience confirms it, that there 
is little certainty in the affairs of 
this world. If so, there must be a 
great deal of chance; and certainly 
it would be hard to denounce the 
calculation of chances as a sin. 

Had I known much at that time 
about the mode of dealing in the 
share- market, I daresay I would 
have acted like my neighbours; but 
I was an entire novice—knew no- 
thing of the merits of competing 
lines, and, moreover, was too well 
aware of the difficulty of getting 
money to hazard what little I had 
upon a precarious venture. But as 
I continued day after day to frequent 
Westminster (the weary work which 
I had undertaken at the suggestion 
of Sir George Smoothly being well- 
nigh completed), I gradually picked 
up a deal of information which I was 
called upon to use in a manner that 
was wholly unexpected. 

I have already alluded more than 
once to my journalist connection, 
which of course brought me into fre- 
quent contact with the editor of the 
paper —a grave uncommunicative 
man rejoicing in the name of Wilkins, 
who, whatever might be his opinion 
of the abilities of the several mem- 
bers of his staff, made a point of 
abstaining from all expression either 
of encouragement or censure. It 
certainly was not agreeable to work 
under the superintendence of a 
gentleman practising such rigid re- 
serve; for praise, as all authors 
know, even though it be sparingly 
administered, is a very great incen- 
tive; and no man likes to see his 
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article received with mere tacit ac- 
quiescence, just as if it. were an ex- 
tract from a speech or a quotation 
from a published volume. But, with 
Wilkins, method was all in all. He 
was, like one of the old Austrian 
generals, fond of discipline and 
parade—a thorough martinet, but 
incapable of awakening the enthu- 
siasm of his followers; and it often 
was a matter of wonder to me how 
the paper, under his superintendence, 
should continue as it did to prosper. 
But I soon began to suspect, from 
various little incidents which oc- 
cured, that though Mr. Wilkins 
stood forth as the ostensible editor, 
sharper wits than his were engaged 
in the direction. I knew that the 
chief proprietor was a Mr. Osborne, 
a man of large fortune, who had once 
been a solicitor, but had long retired 
from practice ; and, if fame belied 
him not, few shrewder men of busi- 
ness were to be found in the shrewd- 
est capital of Europe. I had never 
seen this gentleman, nor, so far as I 
can remember, had Mr. Wilkins ever 
spoken of him to me; so that I was 
somewhat surprised at finding, one 
day in my rooms, a very polite note 
from Mr. Osborne requesting me to 
pay him a visit at his country place, 
about five miles out of town, early 
on the ensuing Saturday, and remain 
over until the Monday following. 
Although no reference was made in 
the billet to business, I could not 
doubt that Mr. Osborne desired to 
see me for an especial purpose ; and, 
accordingly, I was a little impatient 
until the appointed day arrived. 

Mr. Osborne’s country-seat was not 
one of those flimsy boxes which city 
men are so fond of rearing for the 
enjoyment of their weekly holiday. 
It was a handsome mansion, taste- 
fully designed and carefully ‘built, 
with slopes of well-shaven turf, a 
spacious garden rich in vineries and 
forcing-houses; a sheet of water of 
no despicable size, well stocked with 
aldermanic carp; a “wilderness,” with 
fine old trees, containing an incipi- 
ent rookery ; and some pleasant fields, 
then green with the bright emerald 
hues of spring. It was just the sort 
of villa for a London Mecenas, who, 
not coveting much extent of domain, 
wished to concentrate within a limit- 
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ed space all the luxuries and com- 
forts that ingenuity could suggest 
and great wealth procure; and if 
the descendant of the Tuscan Lu- 
cumons, who, more than any other 
man of his day, understood sstheti- 
cal luxury, could have been sum- 
moned from the shades below to 
look upon this English paradise, 
assuredly he would have returned to 
the company of his darling Horace 
in the Elysian fields with some feel- 
ings of envy, and more of regret that, 
in aiming almost at regal magnifi- 
cence, be had overlooked the subtle 
combinations which insure the most 
perfect comfort. 

I was cordially welcomed by Mr. 
Osborne, who was waiting my ap- 
proach —a gentleman apparently 
above sixty, with a clear quick grey 
eye, aquiline nose, and features that 
betokened uncommon vivacity of 
disposition. He was arrayed in a 
country garb, shooting-jacket, gaiters, 
and a low-crowned white hat, and 
carried under his arm one of those 
old-fashioned implements called, I 
believe, spuds, with which tidy pro- 
prietors of pleasure-grounds are 
armed for the extirpation of dock- 
weed and dandelions. He hurried 
me into the house, introduced me to 
his wife and daughter—the former a 
plain, sensible, unaffected woman, 
the latter a remarkably pretty bru- 
nette, with sparkling eyes and a 
profusion of jetty ringlets—pressed 
me to take some luncheon, with a 
glass of choice old Madeira, remark- 


‘ing, however, that he dined punctu- 


ally at six, and then carried me forth 
to take a survey of his grounds. As 
a general rule, I am not fond of sur- 
rendering myelf for a whole fore- 
noon to the tender mercies of my 
host, who, if he bappens to have a 
strong agricultural bias, rarely fails 
to abuse the advantage given him 
by his situation. If he happens to 
be building new farm premises, you 
are expected to stumble through 
quantities of rough stones and smok- 
ing lime-heaps for the purpose of 
gazing at a few unfinished walls, 
or you must climb up frightful lad- 
ders to scaffoldings, and walk with 
tottering steps across shaky gang- 
ways, in mortal dread least you should 
share the fate of Eutychus. Next 
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follows the colloquy with the con- 
tractor, compared with which those 
of Erasmus are lively, and then you 
are taken to see fields of wheat, and 
beans, and turnips, and mangold- 
wurzel, upon each of which you, as a 
courteous guest, must bestow an elo- 
quent eulogium. Well for you if he 
does not go farther; for some coun- 
try gentlemen, who are possessed. by 
the demon of breeding, do not hesi- 
tate to decoy their unsuspecting visit- 
ors into fields tenanted by vicious- 
looking oxen, or even bulls—huge 
clumsy brutes that snort, and stare, 
and stamp, and switch their tails, 
while Cincinnatus dwells delightedly 
on their points and symmetry, some- 
times even exhorting his timorous 
auditor to feel the ribs of the mon- 
sters,—than which a request to pull 
the whiskers of a royal Bengal tiger 
in @ menagerie would not be one whit 
more atrocious and unreasonable. 

But it is a very different thing 
when you are asked to accompany 
your host on a round of inspection 
of objects which are really beautiful ; 
and such undeniably were the gar- 
dens and grounds of Mr. Osborne. 
No expense had been spared in lay- 
ing them out; and what is there 
that wealth cannot command in 
England ? 

“It is too early yet for out-of-door 
plants,” said my entertainer. “ But 
you must come back in summer, 
when the roses are in bloom. I flat- 
ter myself they are worthy of Gulis- 
tan. But meanwhile, let me show 
you the conservatories. M'‘Farren} 
my Scotch gardener, would never 
forgive me if I did not call your at- 
tention to the heaths, which are the 
very pride of his existence.’ The 
boast was a justifiable one, for I 
doubt whether even Kew Gardens 
could show a finer collection. 

Mr. Osborne, however, did not lose 
much time in descanting on the 
merits of his own possessions. He 
rambled from subject to subject with 
an alacrity that was truly wonderful. 
He never dwelt long upon any one 
topic, and rarely expressed any opi- 
nion of his own; trying rather, as I 
thought, to bring out, by way of 
question, what knowledge might be 
in me. But his retorts and casual 
remarks were shrewd and apposite, 
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evincing much quickness of intellect 
and power of ready comprehension, 
as also an amount of dry humonr, 
which would have made him a for- 
midable antagonist in a conversa- 
tional skirmish. Not a word, how- 
ever, did he utter relative to business, 
or my connections with his paper, or 
anything pertaining to journalism ; 
so that, but for my previous know- 
ledge of the fact, I never would have 
suspected him of being largely inter- 
ested in the success of one of the 
most influential of the London daily 
journals. 

On returning from our stroll, which 
had been so much prolonged as to 
trench upon the half-hour dedicated 
to the caresof the toilet, we sate 
down to an elegant and most re- 
cherché repast, Mr. Osborne being 
one of those sages who esteem gour- 
mandise as an important branch of 
the fine arts, to be wooed and cul- 
tivated by every man with the slight- 
est pretension towards refinement. 
As, beyond myself, no stranger was 
present, the party was a very cheer- 
ful one. Miss Osborne, who inherited 
much of her father’s sprightliness, 
was willing to amuse and ready to be 
amused; the old gentleman was in 
high good - humour; mamma kind 
and conversable ; and under such in- 
fluences I shook off diffidence, and 
strove to make myself agreeable. 

After the ladies had retired, Mr, 
Osborne desired the servants to place 
a small round table near the fire, 
ensconced himself in an ms - chair, 
and declared his intention of making 
himself comfortable for the evening. 

‘‘ Help yourself to claret, Mr. Sin- 
clair,’ said he: “it is old Chateau 
Latour, the proper drink for a young 
man anda Caledonian. As for me, 
who am an ancient Londoner, [ 
must stick to port, even at the risk 
of gout, whereof I feel occasional 
twinges. And now let us have a 
word or two on business. I should 
tell you that I had a double motive 
in asking you here. In the first 
place, 1 wished to become acquainted 
with you personally, which we shall 
now consider to be a fait accompli. 
In the second place, I should like to 
know what your views and engage 
ments are, because I think it possible 
that, unless you have formed some 
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decided ulterior scheme of your own, 
we may make an arrangement that 
shall be mutually advantageous. 
Have you any objection to tell me 
candidly how you are situated ?” 

« None whatever, sir. I have no- 
thing to conceal ; and even if there 
were circumstances which I should 
hesitate to communicate to a casual 
acquaintance, Mr. Osborne’s character 
for honour is too well known to——” 

“I understand! Prettily said, 
though a little too rhetorical. Nay, 
don’t blush, my lad—I do not doubt 
your sincerity, but I have a strong 
objection to rounded sentences, espe- 
cially when they convey a compli- 
ment, except in leaders, where, I 
admit, they are quite appropriate. 
Now then let us talk after what the 
Oxford men call the Socratic method 
—that is, I ask, you answer; it 
saves a world of trouble. Do you 
agree ?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, entering some- 
what into the humour of the man, 
and yet alittle abashed by the slight 
rap on the knuckles which he had 
administered. “ Not another com- 
pliment shall you hear from me this 
night, except that which I now pay 
to the excellence of your claret.” 

‘| fear you are a regular dodger, 
sir,” said Mr. Osborne, “ and that you 
have an eye towards a second bottle. 
But you are not singular in your pre- 
ference. <A fortnight ago three quarts 
of that nectar from the Dalilah 
Bordeaux barely sufficed to quench 
the thirst of a Cabinet minister who 
is held up to the whole world as a 
pattern of abstemiousness. But to 
the point. You began your connec- 
tion with us, as nearly as I can re- 
member, about three years ago ?” 

“True sir. I was indebted for 
my introduction to Mr. Montresor, 
with whom I became acquainted at 
Vienna.” 

“ Ay—Montresor. I remember 
him well. He was a clever writer, 
with dash, energy, and so forth ; and 
his articles told well with the High- 
Church party, though they were 
somewhat too learned for the million. 
He had an ugly trick of always 
quoting the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon. It became a positive 
puisance, and brought the paper into 
ridicule. I was compelled to issue 
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an order for the entire suppression 
of Chalcedon. But Montresor was 
well provided for ; he has now a fat 
rectory in Surrey.” 

“ Knowing that, sir, I presume you 
are not ignorant of my farther con- 
nection with the paper.” 

“ Of course Iam not. I know the 
name of every man who has blotted 
paper in our service. You began. by 
sending us foreign news, and. more 
recently you have been engaged in 
the reviewing department. But ol 
hear from Wilkins that your con- 
tributions of late have been rather 
scanty. How is that ?” 

“Why, sir, much of my time has 
has been occupied in preparing a docu- 
ment upon a somewhat intricate and 
difficult public question.” 

“ What !—do you mean to bring out 
a pamphlet ?” 

“ By no means, sir. This isa task 
that I bave undertaken for a friend.” 

‘‘ That must be a very good friend 
for whom you are willing to make 
such a sacrifice—that is, unless you 
expect some corresponding advan- 
tage,” said Mr. Osborne. ‘ The in- 
tellectual labor of a month at your 
time of life isa gift that borders on 
prodigality. May I ask if your friend 
is a politician ?”’ 

“T told you, Mr. Osborne, that I 
would speak without reserve. His 
name is Sir George Smoothly, mem- 
ber for Effingham.” 

“* Whew! Smoothly again !” cried 
Mr. Osborne. “ This, unless I mis- 
take much, is a new case of crimping. 
And pray, Mr. Sinclair, how did you 
happen to fall in with Sir George ?” 

‘*T met him on the Continent, sir ; 
and afterwards, for a day or two, last 
Christmas, in the country.” 

“And he was very ~~ and civil, 
told you he took a deep interest in 
your welfare, hinted. that he had 
some little interest with the Govern- 
ment, and so forth ? Was it not so ?” 

“You must be well acquainted 
with him, Mr. Osborne; for such 
certainly was his language.” 

“ Oh, I know him very well—that 
is I know all about him — rather 
more, perhaps, than he is aware of. 
And what next ?” 

“ That, Mr. Osborne, I do not con- 
sider myself at liberty to mention. 
I see plainly that your opinion of Sir 
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George Smoothly is not a favourable 
one, nor am I thoroughly convinced 
of the sincerity of his professions ; 
but he desired me to regard the main 
subject of our conversation as confi- 
dential ; and such being the case, I 
cannot be more explicit.” 

“ Quite right; you are a good lad, 
and know how to act honourably. 
Faith must be kept even with a rogue, 
—mind, I don’t apply that epithet to 
any one in particular—but to trust a 
rggue after you have once detected 
him, is an act of egregious folly. 
But let me understand. Is your en- 
gagement with Sir George Smoothly, 
of whatever nature it may have been, 
at anend? Are your hands free ?” 

“Very nearly so. In fact, I have 
only to revise my paper.” 

“ Be done with it, then, as quickly 
as you can, but don’t commit your- 
self further. Now, as I have con- 
stituted myself Grand Inquisitor for 
the nonce, I must go on with your 
examination. Thus much I know 
already, that you follow no regular 
profession. Now, tell me frankly, do 
you aspire to entering the public 
service ?” 

“Frankly, such is my wish. You 
must know, Mr. Osborne, that I have 
few friends, hardly any means, and 
no resources but such slight share of 
talent as God has given me. Con- 
sequently, I desire, if possible, to 
procure some permanent appoint- 
ment.” 

“It is very strange,” said Mr. Os- 
borne, musingly, “that nine out of 
ten of the clever young men who 
come to London entertain precisely 
the same ideas, They all want to be 
provided for out of the public purse. 
They ask for permanent appoint- 
ments, forgetting, or not aware, that 
the public service is of all others the 
worst remunerated, the most harass- 
ing, and the least likely to lead to 
distinction. Is there not a Scotch 
proverb, Mr. Sinclair, to the effect 
that kings’ bones are better than 
other folks’ meat? I suspect you 
have been reared in that opinion.” 

“No, indeed, sir!” I replied. “My 
wish has always been for independ- 
ence, but that is surely not incon- 
sistent with public employment.” 

‘“‘T made no such assertion,” re- 
plied Mr, Osborne. “I only marvel 
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at your humility, or rather lack of 


ambition. Look you here now. [I 
could give you many instances of 
men, your own countrymen, who 
came to London quite friendless, 
without prospects, and with scarce a 
shilling in their pockets. They had 
no such education as you have re- 
ceived ; but they had good principles, 
industry, and that indomitable reso- 
lution which can conquer even for- 
tune. I doubt not that some of these 
men might—not perhaps at first, but 
certainly after a reasonable period 
of probation—have been received in- 
to the public service in some grade 
suitable to their station. You Scotch- 
men stick by one another with a 
tenacity most creditable to your na- 
tionality; and it is not a difficult 
thing, through the good offices of 
some member of parliament, to pro- 
cure an appointment as a tide-waiter, 
a letter-carrier, or a subordinate sta- 
tion in the Excise. The men I refer 
to never thought of such employ- 
ment. They fought their way as 
shopmen, as journeymen, as artisans, 
throwing their whole soul and energy 
into their business, saviog money 
when they could get it, practising 
thrift, making themselves indispen- 
sable to their employers; until, one 
by one, they rose in the social scale, 
became honoured members of the 
great commercial world; and such 
you will find at this day among the 
wealthiest citizens of London. Have 
you ever thought of this, my young 
frierd ?” 

“ Alas!” said I, not, however, with- 
out an impression that Mr. Osborne 
was making out a strong case against 
me, ‘your point is a commercial 
career, for which I am altogether 
unfitted.”’ 

“Pardon me?’ replied Mr. Os- 
borne; “I have merely given you 
an illustration. You will admit that 
such men acted more wisely in trust- 
ing to their own energy and perse- 
verence, than if they had solicited 
and obtained some small public ap- 
pointment. Your case differs from 
theirs, but simply in degree. If you 
were a barrister, though only in 
name, patronage might help you to 
a comfortable berth. Lawyers have 
a wide nest, but they keep it excla- 
sively to themselves, and allow of no 
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jnterlopers. If you were in orders, 
and could be of use to your party, 
promotion might follow. But what 
is it that you can expect? Do you 
wish to go into the Treasury as a 
junior clerk? Why, Pil insure you 
a larger salary, with more rapid pro- 
motion, if you choose to become a 
reader in the printing-office! Or is 
it your ambition to become a minis- 
ter’s private secretary? My dear lad! 
look at the times in which we live. 
Ministries are bowled down like nine- 
pins, and when the principal is up- 
set, where is the subordinate? And 
then, mark you; between you and 
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the object of your desire lie hun- 
dreds of the young aristocracy who 
are fit for nothing else, and who 
swarm in the troubled waters of pa- 
tronage as thick as ground-sharks in 
the serf at Madras. Dizi; I have 
spoken. Take another glass of claret, 
for the enjoyment of which I fear 
our conversation has spoiled you. 
Never mind. Think over what I 
have said. To-morrow we shall go 
to church for morning service ; but, 
as I am no Puritan, I shall be ready 
to hear your views thereafter. A 
white-wash? No? Well then, let 
us join the ladies.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—ARTHUR FAUNCE. 


When I awoke next morning, the 
sun shining cheerfully through the 
gay chintz curtains of my bed, Mr. 
Osborne’s language gave me ample 
subject for reflection. Was it indeed 
tri that I was in danger of sacrific- 
ing my time and subjecting myself 
to the bitter pangs of disappoint- 
ment by grasping at a shadow? 
Was it folly in me, left without a 
profession, to desire employment in 
the public service? Were the chances 
of success so small, and the advan- 
tages to be gained so trifling, as this 
shrewd observer had _ represented 
them to be? These were questions 
to which I had not as yet applied 
myself, but they were clearly of the 
utmost importance. I was vexed 
and amazed at my stupidity and 
want of foresight in biundering on- 
ward without any clear aim or dis- 
tinct object before me. I could not 
disguise from myself that I stood in 
the unenviable position of a vague 
place-hunter, somewhat analogous 
to that of the sons of Eli; for was I 
not, notwithstanding all my boasts of 
independence, crouching for a piece 
of silver and a morsel of bread? 
And then the gain—would my ambi- 
tion be satisfied with the situation of 
aclerk in a public office? Would 
that elevate my social position, or 
entitle me to aspire to the hand of 
Mary Beaton? Clearly I was on the 
wrong road; or rather, like the 
traveller overtaken by a fog on the 
muirland, I had altogether lost my 
way. 


Then for the first time I began to 
perceive the grave error I had com- 
mitted in not selecting a profession— 
an error which cannot be too much 
exposed, or too unequivocally con- 
demned. All professions have their 
own peculiar rewards and prizes 
which are attainable through pa- 
tience and perseverance, but for the 
mere adventurer, whatever may be 
his ability, there is nothing of the 
kind. He may succeed by some 
lucky accident, but the chances are 
woefully against him. His lack of a 
profession, acknowledged and recog- 
nised by all, is naturally attributed 
to deficiency either in application or 
talent. He has no regular certificate 
to produce; no exact position in 
society to which he can lay an un- 
questioned claim. 

Bitterly did I regret my folly in 
having abandoned the law without 
going through the ceremony of as- 
suming the barrister’s gown. Had 
I taken that step which at one time 
was perfectly within my power, 
what a prospect might now have 
been open to me! Lawyers who 
could make even a decent appear- 
ance before committees, were in 
high request. The demand was for 
a certain time much greater than the 
supply. Seniors who were known 
to be men of experience and ability, 
had so many briefs showered in upon 
them, that it was absolutely im- 
possible to count upon their attend- 
ance, A steady junior, who would 
pledge himself to attend only one 
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committee each day, was instantly 
bought up. Elderly gentlemen, who 
for many a long year had laid aside 
the horse-hair wig, now assumed it 
with far brighter prospects than they 
had conceived’ in the days of their 
ardent boyhood; and the dullest 
blockhead who could utter two con- 
nected sentences, or conduct an exa- 
mination from a brief, was sure to 
have a pocketful of guineas. 

From all participation in this 

Iden shower I was utterly ex- 
cluded. ‘Not a drop of it could come 
my way. I began to see that in 
adopting an erratic course, I was so 
far from securing independence, that 
I had absolutely sacrificed it; and 
now, when too late, I found myself 
little better than a veritable Bohe- 
mian. Well!—lI had no one but my- 
self to blame for it, and I must even 
make the best of circumstances. So, 
laying aside in the mean time all 
thoughts of patronage, I resolved to 
give a serious ear to Mr. Osborne’s 
proposal. 

“So, then,” said that gentleman, 
when we sallied forth in the after- 
noon, “youare willing for the pre- 
sent to drop that nice little scheme 
about entering the public service? 
Understand me—I don’t mean to 
say that you should reject a desirable 
offer if such were made; but I think 
it vastly absurd that you should lose 
your time by dancing attendance on 
this or the other political character, 
and doing jobs for them without 
even the certainty of being thanked. 
It is no doubt to be regretted that 
you are of no profession—still, all 
men cannot be professional. There 
are a great many things which lie 
out of the province of lawyers, doc- 
tors, and divines; and these must be 
done by other people. You have 
educated yourself up to a high liter- 
ary point. Well, then, literature is 
your proper line. If you were one 
of those ridiculous young fellows, 
who think that literature consists in 
stringing rhymes together, I would 
as soon advise you to enlist in a 
marching regiment as to follow any 
such profitless occupation; but you 
have too much sense for that. We 
want writers for the press—men who 
can direct, and in some measure con- 
trol, the public mind; and, trust me, 
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the field is as wide as the functions 
are important. Let who will sneer 
at the press, it is a rising and 9 
growing power. Men speak rever- 
ently enough of the tracts of Bacon, 
Milton, Marvell, Swift, and Addi- 
son, while they affect to despise the 
anonymous contributions of the day ; 
yet what were these tracts but the 
precursors of the leading articles that 
appear in our daily papers? I tell you 
that we want the best men, and must 
have them at any price. To influence 
public opinion, as we do and shall 
influence it, is no ignoble calling.” 

“Most cordially do I concur, Mr, 
Osborne, in every word you have 
uttered regarding the dignity of the 
press,” I replied. “I only wish that 
such sentiments were more generally 
entertained.” . 

There I differ from you,” said Mr. 
Osborne, “at least if you imply that 
writers for the press ought to receive 
an unusual share of individual egn- 
sideration. Drop the anonymous, 
and the best of you would be useless. 
Who could care for the opinions, if 
announced as such, of John Smith or 
Paul Jones? No doubt they are good 
men and true, but they are service- 
able because they are part of the 
regiment. We don’t allow them to 
ride forth and tilt on their own ac- 
count. Fame I do not promise you, 
but good employment and the means 
of making yourself useful: and, after 
all, what more could you expect from 
a professional career? But lest you 
should be appalled by the prospect 
of becoming what fine gentlemen, 
who are not without some knowledge 
of the interior economy of spunging- 
houses, call a worn-out literary hack, 
I shall let you into a secret. Jour- 
nalism is not the worst kind of 
introduction to ministerial favour. 
Your friend Montresor is a notable 
instance of that; and, for my own 
part, Iam obliged to keep a watcb- 
fal eye on the motions of the rocs of 
the Treasury. One of the most pro- 
mising young writers I ever had 
was caught up last year and dropped 
into a consulship near the Equator. 
I would not have parted with him 
for a wilderness of consuls!” 

“Well, Mr. Osborne, I shall be 
ready, so far as Ihave the power, to 
carry out your views.” 
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“That's right! I thought we 
should come to an understanding. 
What I propose is this: I don't 
want you to go into the political de- 
partment—we are already provided 
with a robustious specimen of Je 
beau Sabrewr—but there is a new 
element developing itself which re- 
quires immediate attention; I mean 
the growth of the railway system. 
For good or for evil, that will have 
ab enormous influence on the in- 
terests of the country, and its pro- 
gress must be narrowly watched in 
every phase. I wish you to devote 
yourself to that subject—but stop! 
perhaps you have been dabbling ?” 

“T assure you, sir,” I replied, ‘‘ these 
hands are clean from the contact of 
any kind of scrip.” 

“So much the better,” said Mr. 
Osborne. *‘‘Let them remain so. 
The subject is a difficult one, and 
will require much time and study; 
but that, of course, you will not 
grudge. Observe; what I want to 
have, both with regard to the merits 
of competing lines, and the sound- 
ness of the movement generally, is 
the plain unvarnished truth. If I 
consulted interest alone, I should 
say to you, Write up the railways, 
for the advertisements have brought 
us a prodigious harvest; but in a 
matter of this magnitude there must 
be no paltering. It behoves us to 
tell the public what is sound and 
what is rotten—to caution them 
against bubbles, of which there are 
mavy afloat—and to see that Govern- 
meut officials are not remiss in their 
duty. You*shall have what reason- 
able assistance you may require, and 
these are the terms I propose.” 

So saying, he handed me a slip of 
paper, containing a most liberal offer 
—so liberai, indeed, that it was far 
beyond my expectation. 

“T only dread, Mr. Osborne,” said 
I, “that my inexperience may dis- 
appoint your expectations. However, 
I shall do my best.” 

‘‘No man can do more,” said Mr. 
Osborne. ‘‘ But you are, I am given 
to understand, as yet almost a 
stranger to London; and this kind 
of work requires knowledge of in- 
dividuals, as well as general sound 
judgment. Now in order to supply 
that, I have devised a scheme which, 


tha ou may consider a queer 
a6 nae { can think of none better. 
I happen, among other plagues, to 
be alicted with a nephew, a wild 
scamp, but honourable, I believe, in 
the right meaning of the word. This 
hopeful young gentleman, by name 
Arthur Faunce, having a patrimony 
of his own, which obviates the ne- 
cessity of his applying himself to any 
kind of business, has become a re 
gular man about town, and knows 
everybody of any mark or notoriety. 
I wish I could say with truth that 
the little villain confined his ac- 
quaintance to persons of respecta- 
bility, but such is not the case. He 
is as familiar with the city as with 
the west end—knows all about Jews, 
sharks, sharpers, money-lenders, and 
betting-men—has each fresh scandal 
at his fingers’-end—and has visited 
every haunt in the metropolis. This 
I admit is but a bad account to give 
of a young fellow, and one not likely 
to predispose you to make his ac- 
quaintance; still Attie has good 
points about him, and I am not 
without hope that in time he may 
sober down. He is, of all others, 
the very best man to give you infor- 
mation regarding doubtful charac- 
ters, of whom you will see many, and 
I have asked him here to-day to meet 

ou.” 
" We heard a burst of laughter 
from the drawing-room as we entered 
the hall. 

“That’s Attie Faunce!” said Mr. 
Osborne. “ He has been telling some 
of his droll stories to the ladies, and 
the rogue can be irresistibly comi- 
cal.” 

Mr. Faunce was a very boyish- 
looking individual, with a slight but 
compact figure, curly hair, quick 
eyes, and a smiling mouth. He was 
neatly but somewhat too foppishly 
dressed, being much addicted to sar- 
torial adornment; his boots were as 
perfect in shape as if they had just 
been taken from the last, and his 
gloves would have satisfied a Pari- 
sian, He would have appeared some- 
what effeminate, but for a saucy con- 
fident air which to him was habitual, 
and which gave additional piquancy 
to his talk. High-bred he certainly 
was not; but his manners were those 
of a gentleman, though without a 
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particle of diffidence or reserve. His 
spirits were exuberant, his sense of 
the ludicrous keen, and his mimetic 
talents extraordinary. Such was Mr. 
Attie Faunce. 

For my own part, I looked at first 
upon this strange ally with some 
little apprehension; for he clearly 
could be mischievous if he pleased, 
and I had seen enough of the world 
to know that nothing gives greater 
delight to young gentlemen of this 
stamp than leading their companions 
into scrapes. However, Attie, over 
whom his uncle had much influence, 
behaved himself tolerably well, and 
the dinner passed over as well as 
could have been expected. 

When, however, over our wine, 
Mr. Osborne explained his views to 
Master Faunce, that hopefal youth 
burst into an uncontrollable scream of 
merriment. 

“ Bravo—bravo! mon oncle!” he 
cried. ‘So you have found a use for 
me at last; and I am to have the 
honour, in consequence of my inti- 
mate acquaintance with all that is 
disrespectable, of piloting Mr. Sin- 
clair through the shoals and narrows 
of London vagabondism! Really 
you over-estimate my poor abilities. 
Don’t you think a detective officer 
would answer your purpose better?” 

““Come, Attie; don’t be a fool! 
When you can make yourself useful, 
which seldom happens, I expect you 
will do it.” 

“ But, sir, have you really con- 
sidered this matter seriously? I am 
very glad, I am sure, to make Mr. 
Sinclair’s acquaintance”—said Mr. 
Faunce, looking, however, as if his 
gladness was infinitesimally small— 
“‘bat I hardly think that an arrange- 
ment such as you propose can be 
very agreeable to him. I know, sir, 
you consider me to be rather a loose 
fish; and although in that respect as 
in some others you may have exag- 
gerated my merits, I cannot fancy 
that a gentleman of staid habits and 
sedentary occupations would like to 
be seen associating with a youth who, 
I confess, is much better known at 
Tattersall’s than at the Athenaeum.” 

“The worse for you, Attie! the 
worse for you,” said Mr. Osborne. 
“I wish to Heaven, boy, you kept 
better company.” 
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“Forgive me, Mr. Osborne,” said 
I, “if I beg that nothing further may 
be said on the subject. I will thrust 
myself on the acquaintance of no man 
living. Mr. Faunce has a_ perfect 
right to object; and I am only sorry 
that this proposition, for which I am 
not answerable, was ever made.” 

“ Now, Mr. Sinclair,” said Faunce, 
rising from his seat and comin 
round to my side of the table, wit 
a sweetness of manner which I cer- 
tainly did not expect, “you must 
do the honour to take my hand. It 
is I who am not worthy of your inti- 
macy, for I know something about 
you already. Bingham, whom you 
have met at the house of your friend 
Mr. Carlton, has spoken of you more 
than once; and, to say the truth, I 
felt a little puzzled, when I saw you 
here to-day for the first time—my 
uncle never tells me whom I am to 
meet—whether you were the same 
Mr. Sinclair whose adventure in Swit- 
zerland was much spoken of in town 
last autumn.” 

“What adventure do you allude to, 
Attie?” said Mr. Osborne. 

“Nothing of any consequence,” I 
interposed. “A thing not worth 
speaking of.” 

“That,” said Faunce, “is not the 
opinion of Lord Windermere, who, 
I am credibly informed, thinks it 
very strange indeed that you have 
given him no sign of your existence. 
Of course I know nothing of Lord 
Windermere; but I have heard as 
much from those who have the honour 
of his acquaintance.” ; 

‘‘Lord Windermere!”* cried Mr. 
Osborne, “one of the best and 
truest noblemen of England! And 
have you, Mr. Sinclair, with such an 
introduction, been pottering with a 
Smoothly? But of, that, more at a 
convenient season, Upon my soul, 
it is some recompense to old fellows 
like myself, whose years have slipped 
from them, to observe that lads in- 
variably lose or throw away their 
best opportunities. What a grend 
thing it must have been to have 
lived before the Flood! A man could 
then afford to bestow eighty or an 
hundred years upon preliminary edu- 
cation. About the middle of his 
second century he might begin to 
think of marrying; and, if human 
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nature was the same then as now, 
he would hardly commence saving 
money until he had attained the 
respectable age of four hundred. 
The insurance tables giving him 
four hundred more as his reason- 
able expectation of life, how interest 
would accumulate! no wonder that 
Noah was possessor of the whole 
earth—he had succeeded to the sav- 
ings of Methuselah! Now, you two 
lads go out, and smoke a cigar. If 
you agree—well: if not, there is no 
harm done on either side.” 

Certainly this was a very wise 
proposal. Attie Faunce and 1 speed- 
ily came to an understanding. I 
made him aware that I had anything 
but a wish to bore him, and he un- 
dertook to place his stock of miscel- 
laneous knowledge at my disposal. 

“It is little 1 can do,” said he, 
“bat I certainly have contrived to 
pick up some information regarding 
city matters. Do you know, I think 
I might have become a brilliant me- 
teor in Lombard Street if I had been 
regularly bred to the business. I[ 
like nothing better than to observe 
the complicated transactions of this 
huge commercial Babel, where 
knaves, dupes, and honest men are 
alike actively employed. At present 
I fear, honesty is somewhat at 
a discount. The great capitalists, 
usually so cautious, have been bitten 
by the mad dog speculation; and 
hundreds of them, who would have 
looked very shy a year ago if asked 
to discount an ordinary bill, are now 
raging in the market, buying up every 
kind of scrip in expectation of a rise. 
Now, in order to bring that about, 
they are compelled to puff their pro- 
jects to the uttermost. More than 
one clever fellow, with a turn for 
romance, has made a small fortune 
merely by drawing prospectuses ; 
and as for the lies that are daily 
circulated on ‘Change, they would 
exhaust the invention of Munchau- 
sen. But what is worst of all, many 
members of Parliament are deep in 
the game; and as they possess 
_ Means, unknown to the rest of the 
world, of influencing the decisions 
of committees, they have at least 
twenty points out of sixty-three in 
their favour. But you'll know all 
about that in time—only don’t be 
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astonished if you should find men, 
who bear the highest character for 
probity and honour, engaged in 
tricks and traffickings that savour 
more of the atmosphere of the Old 
Bailey than that of the meeting- 
house.” : 

Next morning Faunce drove me 
into town. I began rather to like 
him; for although it would not be 
accurate to say that his was a wise 
head upon young shoulders, still it 
was a head of no ordinary capacity 
and cleverness, and the quaint hum- 
our of bis remarks would have done 
no discredit to Lucian, immeasur- 
ably the most amusing of the satiri- 
cal writers of antiquity. 1 chanced 
to ask him if he knew anything of 
an individual of the name of Speed- 
well, and the following was his 
prompt reply : 

“Speedwell? Do you mean a 
thick-set Jew, with bushy whiskers ? 
I know the man perfectly by sight 
and reputation. He is as consum- 
mate a scoundrel as ever cheated the 
pillory—one of the very worst of the 
bill-discounters that infest this preci- 
ous London of ours. The higher fel- 
lows in that line, who deal with the 
nobility, and assume the airs of men 
of fashion, are heaven knows hard 
enough; but they are geuerous and 
liberal in comparison with such a 
dog-fish as this Speedwell. Woe be- 
tide the unfortunate sinner who falls 
into bis clutches! He would strip 
him past the drawers on the frostiest 
night of January.” 

“f conjectured as much,” said I. 
“ And has this Mr. Speedwell given 
the benefit of his remarkable talents 
towards the development of the rail- 
way system ?” 

“You may assume that as a cer- 
tainty,” replied Faunce. ‘Not one 
remnant of the whole twelve tribes 
of Israel but is, at this moment, 
actively engaged in rigging the mar- 
ket. A speculative craze of this kind 
is a more important event for them 
than the return from the Captivity. 
Spoiling the Egyptians was a mere 
joke compared with it. TI do not be- 
lieve that there is a single orange- 
boy, or vendor of sponges, or collector 
of cast raiment, who has not mavaged 
to get an allocation of hundreds of 
shares in some of the competing lines; 
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and when that is the case, it is not 
likely that an accute Sadducee like 
Speedwell will fail to profit by the 
occasion. Indeed I have observed 
him of late in close attendance at 
Westminster. There is no mistaking 
him. Curious that so deadly a snake, 
to whom concealment must often be 
an object, should be so fond of conspi- 
cuous colours |” 

‘Bat why should he haunt West- 
minster?” said I. “Surely it would 
be easy to procure early intelligence 
in the city.” 

“Of a verity,” said Faunce, “ you 
have got a great deal to learn. Go to 
any committee room where there has 
been a regular stand up fight between 
two competing lines for a fortnight 
or three weeks; for when the prey 
is good the lawyers have no fancy 
for abridging proceedings. There 
have been opening speeches, and 
evidence, and replies, until the five 
worthy senators who are to decide 
which is thé better line, and who are 
usually selected on account of their 
entire ignorance of the peculiarities 
of the district, are utterly bewildered, 
siek of the whole concern, and well- 
nigh weary of their lives, At last, in 
desperation, the chairman orders the 
room to be cleared, that the commit- 
tee may deliberate which preamble 
has been proved. In the mean time, 
mark you, and during the whole dis- 
cussion, the price of each stock, or I 
should rather say scrip, has been 
fluctuating in the market. If Jack’s 
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thousand. If Tom’s is thrown out, 
Tom must descend to the dreary val- 
ley of discount. But they are both 
confident of success, and to the very 
last moment the brokers are buying 
and selling. After an hour or two, 
the doors are opened. In rush, hig- 
gledy-piggledy, the barristers and 
solicitors,—the more wary specula- 
tors keep without. The chairman 
rises, and announces with a provok- 
ing drawl that the Wessex line has the 
preference. Then along the lob- 
bies, and down the stairs is a frantic 
race of Jews, jobbers, and publicans, 
each striving for dear life to be first 
to get into the city. Some throw 
themselves into cabs, others rush to 
the bridges for river steamers, others 
trust to sculls—Neck or nothing !— 
Devil take the hindmost !—Nothin 
like it on the Derby-day! Nay, 

have been credibly informed that 
carrier pigeons are sent off to convey 
the intelligence to Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Glasgow, in anticipation 
of the mail; and it is said that a 
knowing fellow, who was posted with 
a gun near the premises of a Birming- 
ham broker, brought down a bird 
that was worth two thousand pounds 
to his employer. Such things may 
seem strange to you, and doubtless 
will be disbelieved when told here- 
after; nevertheless, there they are, 
facts that will not brook denial. Bat 
here we are in Jermyn Street, so for 
the present I shall bid you good-bye.” 
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WYCLIFFE AND THE HUGUENOTS.: 


. 


Dr. Hanna has here given us one 
of those useful unpretending volumes 
which, without professing to add to 
our stock of historical knowledge by 
original research, presents to the pub- 
lic, ina brief space, the result of an 
extensive reading. The first and 
larger portion of it is devoted to the 
life and opinions of Wycliffe, and a 
spirited portrait is drawn of our early 

eformer, or great precursor of the 
Reformation; and the selection of 
facts is so judicious that we are car- 
ried rapidly, and without any sense 
of confusion, over a wide arena of 
history. ‘The second part is devoted 
to the Huguenots, or the Reformation 
in France ; and here, it must be con- 
fessed that the too narrow space for 
the so extensive subject becomes 
painfully evident; and although there 
is doubtless the same jadicious selec- 
tion of facts and of points of view, 
the result is not so satisfactory. 
There are limits to the compres- 
sibility even of historical matter. 
Nevertheless, as the history of the 
Reformation in France is less fami- 
liar than that of the Reformation in 
Germany or in England, this latter 
portion of the book may have more 
interest and novelty to many of its 
readers, 

The Reformation is, indeed, an 
endless subject of interest, and this 
not only because in countries of the 
reformed faith this great event is 
looked upon as the starting-point of 
a new era of mental cultivation and 
of national existence, but because, 
together with the new, we are con- 
stantly employed in regarding the 
older form of Christianity, and that 
so-called Catholic Church from which 
we have separated. In some revolu- 
tions, the new government, or the 
new order of things which has been 
established, is the only subject we 
care very much to contemplate; but 
in this great spiritual revolution we 
are as much interested in examining 
the ancient tyranny against which 


we rebelled, as the new government 
under which we are living; and we 
will venture to say that it is the 
Protestant, who has the intellectual 
excitement of the contrast which is 
brought constantly before him of the 
two régimes, who is most likely to 
feel the deep speculative interest at- 
tached to the history of the Catholic 
Church. He proclaims, indeed, that 
the theory of that great Church was 
altogether impracticable — was, in 
fact, a quite erroneous theory; but 
he is not the less occupied, on this 
account, with its examination, for it 
is a theory which would inevitably 
offer itself to the human mind, and 
one which he has both to explain, to 
admire, and to repudiate. 

Grant that any set of men have a 
right to assume that they are in pos- 
session of all religious truth, and of 
truth unmixed with error, and that 
the will of Heaven as to the future 
existence of the human soul, and the 
terms of its eternal happiness and 
misery, has been finally and fully 
revealed to them — grant this, and 
the theory of the Catholic Church is 

nd and sublime, and altogether 
impregnable as a logical position. 
Here is a Charch in possession of this 
truth — Heaven has spoken — all is 
known that can be known, and there 
is no room for cavil or denial ;— 
trath cannot be taught without teach- 
ers, nor religious precepts enforced 
without living preceptors ; — this 
Church, then, stands forth upon the 
face of the earth as the representative 
of religious truth, the indispensable 
preceptor, one and universal, be- 
cause there is but one truth, and 
under it all mankind are but one 
family. Men of ardent temperament 
or lofty aspirations have always felt 
the charm of this theory. And ever- 
more as the Church extends and mag- 
pifies her claims, does the logic by 
which those claims are supported 
grow more complete and invincible. 
If logic would but suffice |—if facts 
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might be disregarded!—if the first 
admission, the first premiss, could 
never be revoked or re-examined ! 
But men, when disappointed in the 
results of a spiritual government, will 
pry into its credentials, Otherwise, 
what more certain than that Chris- 
tianity should rule over Christendom 
—rule in temporal as well as io spiri- 
tual affairs—rule in courts of justice, 
and in courts of emperors, as well 
as in courts ecclesiastical? Or what 
more palpable than that this cannot 
be effected unless Christianity has its 
representative and its instrument in 
a great hierarchy of unquestioned 
supremacy, and itself of indissolu- 
ble unity ? Distinction between spiri- 
tual and temporal! Limitation of the 
power of this hierarchy, and of its 
great head and chief to matters of 
doctrine or of religious discipline ! 
Miserable fallacy! Does not a Pro- 
testant Arnold, does not every ear- 
nest and zealous Christian, loudly 
assert that truth has come in vain 
unto the world unless it is allowed 
to govern all the affairs of human 
life, unless it moulds the jurispru- 
dence, determines the policy, wields 
the administration of the state? Of 
what use to decide upon doctrine, if 
the Christian doctrine is not to lead 
to the Christian life? And who but 
a sceptic at heart would ever thiuk 
of leaviag both the Christian doctrine 
and the Christian life to take their 
chance unaided amidst the thousand 
modes of thinking and acting that 
perplex and mislead the maultitude— 
to be merely one of the many influ- 
ences that are moulding the great 
whole of human society? 

The theory is perfect. Who would 
dare or wish to set a limit to the 
authority of the representative of 
Truth, and the Vicar of Christ ? That 
authority should be coextensive with 
the Christian life, and ia Christen- 
dom all human life should be Chris- 
tian. Alas that this representative 
of Truth should palpably have fallen 
into error! Alas that the Vicar of 
Christ should not have realised for 
us this grand conception! Such an 
ideal must captivate the reason, must 
secure the affections of all good men ; 
bat if the reality does not accord 
with it, what are we to do? Whether 
there is such a Vicar of Christ upon 
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the earth must, after all, Be tested 
by fact, by experience. A Vicar of 
Christ against whom we have here 
in England to pass a statute “ of Pro- 
visers” is a very questionable person- 
age. Ifbuman error and human vice 
have palpably crept into this great 
vicariate, what becomes of our theory ? 
It is a dream, a wish, a regret, or it 
becomes an instrument of cupidity 
and ambition. 

But let us observe in the first 
place, that this theory of a universal 
church did not precede the constitu- 
tion of the Papal Government, but 
grew up to maturity as that govern- 
ment itself grew up to its fall power 
and dimensions. The Papal Church, 
like all the great institutions of so- 
ciety, arose gradually, shaping itself 
according to the wants and emergen- 
cies of the time. When it had as- 
sumed grand proportions, there came 
the grand theory which corresponded 
to them, and which helped still far- 
ther to complete and aggrandise the 
institution. And in the second place, 
it is well to remember that this was 
the theory of churchmen, and very 
rarely received by civilians ; it was 
not often the theory of laymen, of 
jurists, of monarchs or their barons. 
Side by ‘side with the Christian 
Church was a feudalism built up on 
a quite different class of ideas and 
interests. That all the affairs of this 
world should be governed by the law 
of Christ, and that the Church was 
the expounder of that law, were pro- 
positions which would doubtless have 
been acquiesced in so long as they 
remained mere logical propositions ; 
bat the monarch or the baron never 
thought of surrendering his own 
rights, or of living otherwise than 
after his own code of honour or of 
fealty. He levied war and adminis- 
tered justice quite independently of 
the Church, or of that law of which 
the Church was the guardian. Pro- 
testant writers, looking back to cen- 
turies which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, sometimes express surprise at 
what appears to them bold and liberal 
opinions from feudal monarchs and 
barons; as if men of this stamp had 
been, by a process of reasoning, eman- 
cipating themselves from a spiritual 
thrallom. Such men had never felt 
their conscience encumbered by avy 
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ecclesiastical dogmas. Dr. Hanna, 
in the work before us, after citing 
Wycliffe’s report of certain speeches 
of our barons in the reign of Edward 
III., makes the following comment : 
—‘These speeches, when we think 
of the period when they were uttered, 
are remarkable for the bold, broad, 
patriotic sentiments which they ex- 
pressed.” The sentiments they ex- 
pressed were the natural and indepen- 
dent sentiments of such men at this, 
and at still earlier periods, They 
had never indoctrinated themselves 
in ‘“‘high-church principles.” Our 
Protestant controversies lead us here 
to practise a slight deception upon 
ourselves. Learned ecclesiastics at 
the time of the Reformation had to 
limit and define for themselves the 
power of the Church, breaking loose 
from certain dogmas then taught at 
the seats of learning. But such 
dogmas had never, at any time, been 
established in the head or the wills 
of feudal barons, feudal monarchs, or 
powerful municipalities. 

In these days, when the temporal 
power of the Pope (though in a very 
different phase of it) has been made 
the subject of renewed discussion, 
it may be amusing, if nothing else, to 
refer to this debate in our House of 
Lords, of which Wycliffe is the re- 
porter :— 

“Tn 1365, thirty-three years after the 
last payment of this tribute (the tribute 
extorted from King John) had been 
made, Edward III. received an unex- 
pected communication from Rome. Pope 
Urban V. not only demanded that the 
pay ment should be immediately renewed, 
but that the accumulated arrears should 
be instantly discharged; and to let the 
Kiog of England know how resolute he 
was that this should be done, Edward 
was still further informed that, in default 
of compliance, he would be summoned 
to appear and answer to his liege lord 
the Pope for his neglect. The King laid 
the Pope’s letter before a meeting of his 
Parliament, and submitted to it the ques- 
tion as to what answer should be given. 
At this important meeting Wycliffe was 
present, and has reported to us the 
speeches of some of the great barons on 
the occasion. 

“The first speaker in the debate is a 
plain blunt soldier: ‘The kingdom of 
England,’ said he, ‘was won by the sword, 
and by that sword has been defended. 
Julius Cazar exacted a tribute by force, 
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but force would give him no perpetual 
right to it. Let the Pope, then, gird on 
his sword, and come and try to exact this 
tribute by force, and I for one am ready 
to resist him.’ * 

“The second lord (somewhat more 
rational) begins his speech by layiag it 
flown as a first principle that tribute 
such as that now claimed could be paid 
only to those capable of civil and secular 
rule. The Pope had no such qualifica- 
tion; his duty was to follow Christ, who 
refused all secular dominion. ‘Let us 
hold bim, then, firmly,’ said the speaker, 
‘to his own proper spiritual! duties, and 
oppose him when he claims civil power.’ 

“Tt seems to me,’ said the third 
speaker, ‘that we can retort the Pope’s 
own reasoning upon himself. He calls 
himself the servant of the servants of 
God. He can claim, then, such tribute 
as this only upon the ground of some 
good service rendered to this land; but 
as, in my judgment, he renders no such 
service, either spiritually or temporally, 
but only drains our treasure to help our 
enemies, the tribute, I say, should be 
denied.’ "—(P. 16.) 

Of Wycliffe himself, the reporter 
of this animated debate, from which 
we have extracted but a sniall por- 
tion, Dr. Hanna, in common with his 
other biographers, is well justified in 
speaking as of a man singularly in 
advance of hisage. A more thorough 
acquaintance with that age would 
probably diminish the wonder we feel 
at his complete anticipation of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century. 
Bat his intellectual superiority was 
not so remarkable as his great bold- 
ness and self-reliance. It is his moral 
courage that strikes us with admira- 
tion. Think of the audacity of the 
man who could stand forth appar- 
ently alone, and challenge the whole 
University of Oxford to defend their 
favourite doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. He signs a paper with twelve 
conclusions against this doctrine, and 
challenges all comers to contradict 
them. Twelve doctors and regents 
of the university assembled at the 
summons of the chancellor, but not 
to discuss such a flagrant heresy; 
they simply passed sentence of sus- 
pension, imprisonment, excommuni- 
cation against every offender who 
should teach such heresy, or even 
listen to any teaching that impugns 
the faith in transubstantiation. 

Wycliffe’s opinions upon the subject 
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of Church property, and the manner 
in which he would deal with it, are 
bolder than even subsequent reform- 
ers, at the height of their success, 
could have ventured to propound. 
He would have reduced the Church 
to the condition of apostolic simpli-, 
city. There is a sort of Cobbett-like 
shrewdness, and a sort of Cobbett- 
like narrowness, in his views on this 
topic. In one respect Wycliffe did 
not treat his own order with common 
justice ; for he argues as if the nobles 
of the land were more likely to see 
that priests did their duty, preached 
the gospel, and led pure lives, than 
the Church. Careless and pleasure- 
loving as bishops and abbots might 
be, there was little hope of reform in 
calling upon the nobility of the day to 
resume the grants of their ancestors, 
and constitute themselves the guard- 
jans of the property and the disci- 
line of the priesthood. ‘Think ye, 
ords and mighty men,” he exclaims, 
“who support priests, how fearful it 
is to maintain worldly priests in their 
lusts, who neither know good nor will 
learn it, nor will live as holy men in 
their order! For ye may lightly 
amend them by only telling them 
that ye will not support them but as 
they do their duty, live well, and 
preach the gospel. Then, indeed, 
they would certainly do this. And 
think ye, great men, were not this a 
thousandfold better than to conquer 
the world? Hereby there should be 
none cost to you nor travail, but 
honour to God, and endless good to 
yourselves, to priests, and to all 
Christendom ; for thus, by reducing 
the clergy to meekness, and useful 
poverty, and ghostly travail, as lived 
Christ and his apostles, sin should be 
destroyed, and holiness of life brought 
in)’ &c. &c. Not finding the gospel, 
or pure living, in the clergy of the 
day, did our reformer expect to ob- 
tain them through the pious zeal of 
armed men, whom he would call from 
the conquest of the world to the in- 
viting task of superintending the 
“ ghostly travail” of the priest ? 

One marvels how Wycliffe escaped 
martyrdom. He did everything to 
sectre it. He attacked the myste- 
ries, and he assailed the property, of 
the Church, the two points on which 
it is most susceptible. The jealousy 
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that subsisted between the regular 
clergy and the monastic and mendi- 
cant orders, did something to protect 
him ; but his escape was mainly owing 
to the fact that he stood almost alone. 
He had no following as yet. His 
views were probably regarded less 
with alarm than with wonder and 
surprise, as the wild extravagances of 
an enthusiast. In a subsequent age, 
when he was recognised as founder 
of the Lollards, the Church did its 
best to remedy its error and remiss- 
ness. His bones were burnt, no doubt 
with intense regret ‘that they were 
only bones—no muscle and no nerve 
upon them. 

Unsparing and uncompromising as 
our reformer was, we have no trace, 
writes Dr. Hanna, of personal quar- 
rels in his history. e lashed the 
Mendicants, but always as a class. 
He was in constant battle, bat always 
for the truth. Wherever there was 
corruption, his hand was raised to 


‘strike, but it was vice always that 


he aimed at. “For a quarter of a 
century,” says our author, “ he lived 
in the stormy atmosphere of contro- 
versy. In his invectives he was vio- 
lent and unrestrained ; he lashed with 
unrelenting severity the ambition, the 
luxury, the worldliness, the selfish- 
ness of friars, prelates, priests. But 
he never, so far as I am aware, was 
involved in a personal quarrel ; he 
never stooped to personal abuse. No 
individual friar, priest, or prelate is 
ever selected to suffer beneath his 
lash ; and though all the vocabulary 
of abuse was exhausted upon him in 
return by his irritated adversaries, 
they have not named a single in- 
stance in which he spoke a word that 
he had to retract, or did a deed for 
which he had to apologise.” Truly a 
wonderfal man was this rector of 
Lutterworth. ‘‘Had he,” concludes 
Dr. Hanna— 


“Had he at that early age in which he 
lived seen but half the length he saw— 
had he done but half of what he did— 
had he attacked but one or two of the 
chief strengths of the enemy, and brought 
into action but one or two of the great 
engines of war—our eye had fixed on him 
as the foremost pioneer of that great host 
led on by Luther, who, far in advance of 
all the rest—alone in the thickest of the 
enemy—had first lifted the war-cry of the 
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Reformation and commenced the battle, 
But a.century and a half before the ranks 
mustered under their great German 
leader, to see this solitary English soldier 
fighting that battle as he did, taken up 
every position that was after vards taken 
up, using every instrument of war that 
afterwards was used, assaulting every 
stronghold that was afterwards assaulted 
—nay more, advancing in more than one 
direction further than ever Luther led— 
alone, deserted, pressing on to the last, 
not a jot of heart or hope abated, his last 
strokes his strongest, till he fell, but fell 
all-confident that he left victory in store 
for those who followed. What annalist of 
the great campaign shall describe to us 
the place and part in it that such a war- 
rior filled, or who shall weave for us the 
crown that we would like to plant upon 
his pale and palsied brow ?”—(P. 141.) 


The second portion of Dr. Hanna’s 
book treats, as we have said, of the 
Huguenots, or the Reformation in 
France : we are not disposed on the 
present occasion to enter on that 
period of history. It is a most com- 
plicate and voluminous subject. No- 
where does the Reformation present 
to us a greater variety of phase, and 
nowhere is each aspect that it pre- 
sents more marked and decisive. Do 
you wish for instances of the fiercest 
fanaticism, of the most heroic and 
eager martyrdom, you will find them 
nowhere more plentiful than in the 
earlier period of the Reformation in 
France. Illiterate men are seen band- 
ed together, ready to go, hand in hand, 
through avy torture to a thousand 
deathe, if that were possible. Learned 
men are seen disseminating their criti- 
cal views from the university. Po- 
litical men are seen to throw them- 
selves into the contest, working out, 
in this religious turmoil, their own 
ambitious ends. A superstitious mul- 
titude are seen inflamed against he- 
retics ; they enact and anticipate the 
September massacres of the Revola- 
tion in defence of the Virgin and the 
saints; every aspectisin the extreme. 
The greatest levity, the most enor- 
mous cruelty, the sternest fanaticism, 
the most corrupt and eelfish of mo- 
tives, and the most genuine piety and 
self-sacrifice—all is there, all is evolv- 
ed as the mingled political and reli- 
gious drama proceeds in its vege 
ment, It would be a hopeless task, 
in the brief space that lies before us, 
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to say a satisfactory word upon so 
immense and so entangled a subject. 
The sketch which Dr. Hanna has 
given us, we have already said, lies 
under the disadvantage of bein 

brief; we should do no possible ser- 
vice by attempting to be still briefer. 

Dr. Hanna writes throughout with 
a courteous and liberal spirit, He 
would rather go out of his way to 
find an apology than to frame an ac- 
cusation, Wherever it is possible, he 
takes an indulgent view even of that 
party against which he is natural! 
opposed. We cannot be surprised, 
therefore, that when the course of his 
subject leads him to some mention of 
the great French reformer, Calvin, 
we find him somewhat more apolo- 
getical than the strict justice of the 
case appears to us to warrant. It 
would have been wiser to leave alto- 
gether untouched that fatal burning 
of Servetus, of which the world has 
heard enough, and the circumstances 
connected with which have now been 
thoroughly sifted, than to write of it 
in an apologetic strain which will not 
bear examination. When you have 
said that Calvin did but share the 
error of his age, you have said all. 
And the only lesson to be learned 
from the terrible blunder he commit- 
ted is that which shows us what sort 
of doctrine or principle it is which 
leads, by strictest logic, to so cruel an 
action. 

That doctrine or principle is that it 
is the duty of the magistrate to see 
to the purity of the faith in the citi- 
zen or the subject. And, indeed, 
men are almost as liable in this 
present time in which we live as in 
the age of Calvin, to assume some 
standard of religious faith, and to 
assert that it is a legitimate object of 
the laws to keep every mind as much 
as possible to that standard. That is 
truth as they see it—a truth momen- 
tous to all mankind, and of vital im- 
portance, so they persuade them- 
selves, to human society. They can- 
not wean themselves from the idea 
that it should be part and parcel of 
the law of the land. Wealluded at 
the commencement of our paper to 
the theory of a universal church based 
upon the possession of a revelation 
from Heaven, and embracing the 
whole human family in one Christian 
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brotherhood. This theory breaks 
down, because, notwithstanding the 
claim to revelation and the guidance 
of. the Holy Spirit, differences of 
Opipion do arise, and convicted errors 
have appeared. Unmistakable facts 
contradict the theory. When the 
Protestants relinquished this theory, 
and separated themselves from the 
Catholic Church, they still, each sec- 
tion for itself, claimed to be in pos- 
session of a positively revealed truth, 
upon which further argument was not 
to be permitted. If religion were 
founded, they said, on the speculative 
ex@rcise of human reason, then the 
same speculative reason might be 
permitted to modify it in each in- 
dividual. But it was founded on a 
cap revelation, and the Protestant 
ad only to read the Book honestly. 
Each Protestant community felt it- 
self, therefore, authorised to pronounce 
on truth, and band it over to the 
custody of the magistrate. Calvin 
was in perfect harmony with his own 
age (and¢would find many persons at 
the present day in more complete ac- 
cordance with him than they them- 
selves suspect) when he called upon 
the civil magistrate to watch over the 
purity of the faith. On this painful 
subject of the execution of Servetus 
he writes in a letter to Sultzer, dated 
Sept. 9, 1553, “I avow that I thought 
it my duty, as far as in me Jay, to re- 
strain a man who is- more than obsti- 
nate and untamable, in order that 
the contagion might spread no fartber. 
We see how violently impiety every- 
where stalks abroad, whence new 
errors spring up, and how great is 
the remissness of those to whom God 
has confided the power of the sword 
in vindicating the honour of his name. 
While the Papists are so alert and 
fierce in supporting their svper- 
stitions that they riot in inocent 
blood, Christian magistrates might be 
ashamed to show themselves destitute 
of all spirit in defending the sure 
truth of God’s Word.” It would be 
useless to multiply quotations. The 
prevailing Protestant sentiment of 
the time is here very naively express- 
ed:—You Catholics, with great fury 
ang zeal, support error ; we Protest- 
ants, with more lenient or rarer 
punishments, support the truth. 

Dr. Hanna is very. right in as- 
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serting that persecution is practi- 
cally a matter of degree—that one 
execution in the public of Geneva 
is not an equivalent for the many 
burnings decreed by the monarchies 
of France and Spain—and the Pro- 
testants, at all events, waited till 
some overt act of heresy had been 
committed, and did not hunt out re- 
tiring dissentients who were doing 
all they could to conceal their private 
devotions. But what can our very 
amiable author mean by claiming for 
Calvin the merit of having first at- 
tempted “the arduous task of sepa- 
rating wholly the two domains, the 
civil and the ecclesiastical—each au- 
thority left supreme in its own 
sphere”? If the Christain magistrate 
was to hold it to be his duty to ex- 
terminate error by the sword, of what 
earthly consequence can it be whether 
he does this as the servant of the 
charch, or by his own proper author- 
ity as such Christian magistrate ? 

On the 5th May 1559, the first 
Synod of the Reformed Church met 
at Paris. They met at a time when 
a fierce persecution was directed 
against themselves. They met to 
frame a Confession of Faith, and an 
order of worship, discipline, and go- 
vernment. These came, we are told, 
originally from the pen of Calvin. 
Themselves the object of persecution 
by the civil magistrate, this Synod 
nevertheless insert the following 
article in their Confession of Faith— 
that God ‘‘ hath delivered the sword 
into the magistrate’s hands, that all 
sins committed against both the tables 
of God's law, not only against the 
second, but against the first also, may 
be suppressed.” Dr. Hanna then con- 
tinues :— 

“ This clause contains the fatal dogma 
that six years before had sent S<rvetus 
to the stake. It being now laid down 
that both tables of God’s law should 
unitedly form part of tha civil and cri- 
minal code, and that it was equally obli- 
gatory on the magistrate to punish 
breaches of both, an inexorable logic 
doomed Servetus to be burned. Let 
us not misunderstand, however, the 
Genevese reformer, nor set up that 
single burning pile of Servetus against 
the thousands of Spain and France 
and Holland, as if it proved that the 
first reformers were as great persecu- 
tors as the churchmen of Rome. From 
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the time of the fourth Lateran Council 
in 1215, it was the creed and practice of 
the Roman Catholic Church that all 
secular powers should be constrained 
toenforce the sentence of the Cnurch 
against heretics, and lend their aid to 
exterminate them. So far from turning 
the State into a tool of the Church, to 
be employed in such a way and for such 
a purpose, Calvin’s was the hand that 
first attempted the arduous task of se- 
parating wholly the two domains—the 
civil and the ecclesiastical—eaeh autho- 
rity left supreme in its own sphere, The 
Church’s sole instrument, he tells us in 
his Institutes, is the Word. His last 
punishment is excommunication, which 
he is to use Only in extreme necessity.” 


—(P. 174.) 


Dr. Hanna would be incapable of 
writing a disingenuous passage, and 
he himself has laid the whole truth 
before his readers; but how did he 
deceive himself into the notion that 
he was here framing some apology, 
claiming some merit, for Calvin? If 
the sword is to descend on the 
neck of the heretic, what comfort 
can it be to him, or to us, to be as- 
sured that this is the proper func- 
tion of the Christian magistrate, and 
that the Christian Church uses the 
Word only, and restricts itself to 
excommunication? Calvin’s attempt 
at the arduous task of separating 
the two domains, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, leaves the heretic with his head 
upon the block, and curiously dis- 
cusses which of the two powers ori- 
ginates the most legitimate order to 
sever it from his shoulders. 

Instead of further bewailing the 
persecutions that have taken place, 
it would be the wisest part to note 
how almost inevitably they have 
arisen, and against what tendency 
to commit similar errors we have 
still to struggle. He who floats with 
the stream does not feel the force of 
the current. He who thinks with 
all around him exclaims that con- 
viction is free, and that no man is 
constrained either to suffer or to dis- 
semble. Tests, oaths, subscriptions, 
are of course felt as no burden to 
those who willingly take them. 

In the old heathen time, religion 
was more an affair of the State than 
it was of the individual conscience. 
Its great ceremonies were performed 
« or national safety, or for the com- 
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mon benefit. The religion consisted 
more of ceremonial than of doctrine, 
and what private soldier going to 
the wars would care to pronounce, 
on his own responsibility, what cere- 
monies or sacrifices would please the 
gods? Worship was first social be- 
fore it was private.. There was no 
motive for disputing the national will 
on a subject so intimately connected 
with the national prosperity. 

When Christianity bacame the re- 
ligion of the majority, it took the 
place of the old Paganism. How 
could it have been otherwise? It 
was the rooted habit to regard reli- 
gion as a national care—as a pational 
necessity. Men, as @ nation, it was 
thought, must worship God. But 
the Christian religion is more doc- 
trinal than ceremonial; and during 
the earliest ages of Christianity we 
find a fierce struggle goiog on to de- 
termine what dogmas shall compose 
the religion of the State. Some of 
the subtlest points of doctrine that 
cou!d be presented to the intellect— 
if, indeed, they were not altogether 
beyond the scope of human intelli- 
gence—are seen contending together 
for the mastery. An approximation 
to unity is obtained by popular fa- 
vour to some mystery, or by force of 
logic, or by imperial influence, or the 
happy combination of the three. But 
it is only an approximation. Dis- 
pute never terminates. There is 
never @ period when some disputants 
have not to be argued against, or 
quelled in a more summary manner. 
This attempt at unity in a religion 
that is mainly doctrinal, has never 
quite succeeded; and, what is evi- 
dent to the most careless observer, 
the more people think and discuss, 
the more hopeless becomes this na- 
tional unity. It is time that the 
attempt be altogether relinquished. 
Let us cease to plague each other by 
tests, judicial oaths, and subscrip- 
tions to articles. Let us fully and 
finally understand that it is not the 

rovince of the magistrate to enforce 

oth “tables of the law”—that the 
conduct of man to man is the sole 
object of jurisprudence. By this 
reticence human society will not 
forfeit any of the advantages of the 
religious faith that stirs and lives 
within it—will rather, we feel per- 
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suaded, receive a larger share of that 
permeating and moralisiog influence 
which results from religion. 

We will not dwell longer on a 
topic which to many of our readers 
may appear trite and familiar. We 
will make but one more observa- 
tion, and then leave them, if they 
are so disposed, to the perusal of 
this pleasant historical volume of Dr. 
Hanna. 

It is evident that the degree of 
toleration already attained in Europe 
has been owing to the successful 
struggle that Protestantism has been 
able to make against Catholicism. 
The majority had, in every country, 
a manifest disposition to tyrannise 
over the minority: where the mino- 
rity could make itself respected by 
its force and numbers, there, and 
there only, a toleration ensued. But 
though toleration depends, in the 
first instance, on a certain balance of 
power, or on the relative strength of 
parties, it does not follow that it 
must always rest on this coarse and 
unsatisfactory basis; so that if any 
one sect should obtain a great pre- 
dominance, our habits of toleration 
must cease to exist. Happily, it is 
the tendency of every progressive 
people to regard religion more and 
more as an affair of the individual 
conscience, less and less as a matter 
of State interference. A toleration 
won, in the first instance, through 
martyrdom and war, becomes wrought 
into our theory of government. We 
have made the discovery that a 
mode of thought may be most excel- 
lent, or even essential to society, and 
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et not require the fostering aid of 
egislation, or the rewards and pun- 
ishments which the law can bestow. 
We renounce no high or spiritual 
motives, but, even in very favour of 
these, we limit the sphere of govern- 
ment to the palpable moralities be- 
tween man and man. When we say 
that security to life and property is 
the legitimate object of the law, we 
do not mean that man has only to 
live for his property; we simply as- 
sert that the higher part of man’s 
life needs not, and should be altoge- 
ther manumitted from, the coarse 
restraints of any species of penal le- 
gislation. Such theory of govern- 
ment, though introduced in the rude 
manner we have described, may be 
ultimately received on its own proper 
merits. 

Thus every work on the Reforma- 
tion introduces us to three phases of 
Christendom ; the theory of the uni- 
versal Church, the theory of a na- 
tional Church, and that state into 
which we are settling, in which re- 
ligion is considered as a subject of 
instraction only—in which Govern- 
ment judiciously lends its aid by 
taking advantage of such unanimity 
as it finds, the attempt at a national 
unity in religious faith being en- 
tirely relinquished. The Established 
Church of England may now be re- 
garded as a great institution for the 
religious instruction and _ religious 
worship of the people, which opposes 
itself to no other instruction or wor- 
ship, except in that most legitimate 
manner—the surpassing them in ex- 
cellence. 
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DOMINE, QUO vapIs?* 


Tuer stands in the old Appian way, 
Two miles without the Roman wall, 
A little ancient church, and grey : 
Long may it moulder not, nor fall! 
There bangs a legend on the name 
One reverential thought may claim. 


*Tis written of that fiery time, 
When all the angered evil powers 
Leagued against Christ for wrath and crime, 
How Peter left the accurséd towers, 
Passing from out the guilty street, 
And shook the red dust from his feet. 


Sole pilgrim else in that lone road, 
Suddenly he was ’ware of one 
Who toiled beneath a weary load, 
Bareheaded in the beating sun, 
Pale with long watches, and forespent 
With harm and evil accident. 


Under a cross His weak limbs bow. ’ 
Scarcely His sinking strength avails. 

A crown of thorns is on His brow, 
And in His hands the print of nails, 

So friendless and alone in shame, 

One like the Man of Sorrows came. 


Read in her eyes who gave thee birth, 
That loving, tender, sad rebuke; 

Then learn no mother on this earth, 
How dear soever, shaped a look 

So sweet, so sad, so pure as now 

Came from beneath that holy brow. 


And deeply Peter’s heart it pierced, 
Once had he seen that look before ; 
And even now, as at the first, 
It touched, it smote him to the core. 
Bowing his head, no word save three 
He spoke—* Quo vadis, Domine ?”’ 








* See Mrs, Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 180. 
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Then as he looked up from the ground, 
His Saviour made him answer due— 
“ My son, to Rome I go thorn-crowned, 
“ There to be crucified anew ; 
‘Since he to whom I gave my sheep 
‘Leaves them for other men to keep.”’ 


Then the saint’s eyes grew dim with tears. 
He knelt his Master’s feet to kiss— 
“T vexed my heart with faithless fears, 
“ Pardon thy servant, Lord, for this.” 
Then rising up—but none was there— 
No voice, no sound, in earth or air. . 


Straightway his footsteps he retraced, 
As one who hath a work to do. 

Back through the gates he passed with haste, 
Silent, alone, and full in view ; 

And lay forsaken, save of One, 

In dungeon deep ere set of sun. 


Then he, who once, apart from ill, 
Nor taught the depth of human tears, 
Girded himself and walked at will, 
As one rejoicing in the years, 
Girded of others, scorned and slain, 
Passed heavenward through the gates of pain. 


If any bear a heart within, 

Well may these walls be more than stone, 
And breathe of peace and pardoned sin 

To him who grieveth all alone. 
Return, faint heart, and strive thy strife ; 
Fight, conquer, grasp the crown of life. 


P. S. Worstrey. 
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THE TRANSITION STATE OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Tux Government of India is now 
in a transition state, which it must 
be impossible for any reflecting mind 
to regard without feelings of the 
liveliest interest, not altogether un- 
mixed with anxiety, perhaps we 
might say “with alarm.” For al- 
sthough hope may, with the more 
sanguine, predominate over fear, it 
is certain that we are inaugurating 
a great experiment, that we are tear- 
ing up with a remorseless hand all 
ancient traditions and time-honoured 
precedents, and plunging headlong 
into a sea of novelty, to sink or swim 
as Providence may decree. That 
there is danger in this who can 
doubt? ‘* Nothing venture, nothing 
have,” is a good old proverb; it 
stimulates energy, and encourages 
enterprise, and the lessons which it 
has taught us are at the very bottom 
of our great national successes. But 
there is another proverb which tells 
us that “discretion is the better part 
of valour ;” and if this be true in 
military life, how much more true is 
it in relation to political affairs? Ex- 
periments ought to be made in single 
files, not in battalions. The diruit- 
adificat practice ought to be carried 
out a little at a time, or not at all. 

The old system under which the 
affairs of India were administered 
was not a perfect system; indeed, 
we may cheerfully acknowledge that 
it had many inherent defects. That 
the great Indian mutiny made those 
defects more apparent is not equally 
admissible. If anything so excep- 
tional can be said to have tested the 
efficacy of the system at all, the re- 
sult must be said to have been in its 
favour. In that tremendous crisis, 
the indomitable energy and the fer- 
tility of resource displayed by the 
servants of the Company were equal 
to the occasion. They kept the 
enemy in check till succours arrived 
from England ; and those succours 
were dispatched with an amount 
both of promptitude and of careful 
organisation «by the authorities of 
the Indian House, such as had never 
been evinced in the corresponding 
arrangements of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Neither the Company nor 


the Compapy’s servants were found 
wanting in this emergency. If they 
had been, we should have lost India. 
But a great calamity had befallen 
the empire. It is true that a similar 
calamity had befallen every native 
government, and that the most ex- 
traordinary fact in connection with 
the history of the great military re- 
bellion of 1857 is, that the storm 
burst upon us for the first time after . 
a lapse of a hundred years; that 
whereas in all other native armies 
mutiny may be said to be chronic, 
with periodical acute symptoms, the 
British army has had only one severe 
attack in the course of a century. 
Still, as we have said, there was a 
gigantic calamity—and, for a while, 
there was a tremendous danger. It 
is the way with us, whenever there 
is a great disaster, to demand a vic- 
tim. There was no Minister in this 
case to be impeached, and no General 
to be shot, so the Company was ar- 
raigned, sentenced, and executed. 

We said what we had to say about 
this at the time, and we have no de- 
sire to revive the discussion. The 
East India Company was being de- 
stroyed piecemeal; and it is pro- 
bable that, if there had been no 
Indian mutiny, it would have died 
out in the course of a few years. It 
was simply a question of time. The 
passion for change, the hatred of 
powerful ‘corporations, with vested 
rights, and privileges and patronages 
of any kind, were much too strong 
to have permitted the continued ex- 
istence of such a gigantic ‘‘ anomaly” 
as a company of princes, elected by 
holders of stock. The extinction of 
the Company, as a governing body— 
however little advantageous it might 
be to India—was, indeed, a political 
necessity. But surely that one great 
change might have sufficed for some 
years. The popular appetite does not 
require to be cloyed with changes. 
We do not perceive that there was 
any political necessity for destroying 
at once the whole system under which 
our Indian empire has been built up, 
and has flourished as no such em- 
pire has ever flourished before. The 
changes which it is now proposed to 
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institute—organic changes as for the 
most part they are—might all be 
excellent in themselves, and yet it 
might not be expedient to give them 
all simultaneous effect. It behoves 
us to experimentalise cautiously and 
“avenged to make sure that we 
ave planted one foot on firm ground 
before we advance the other. If we 
do not, we may find the earth crum- 
bling beneath us, and may be shat- 
tered to pieces in our precipitous 
descent. 

If time and space be allowed to us, 
we may offer some remarks upon 
these several contemplated changes, 
and show how, in the aggregate, they 
entirely destroy the constitutional 
balance, to which, in the old time, 
we were wont to look as the very 
safeguard of the empire. Primarily, 
our concern is with the Army ques- 
tion, which is a part, and a very 
large part, of the proposed revolution ; 
but its full significance can hardly be 
understood and appreciated except 
in connection with the other changes 
which are now on the ministerial 
anvil. 

When the government of the East 
India Company ceased to be, and 
the affairs of India were brought 
under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Crown, the Company’s 
army was nominally converted into 
her Majesty’s Indian forces. It was 
supposed, in the first instance, that 
there would be nothing more than a 
change of name, and as the Act of 
Parliament guaranteed to the Com- 
pany’s servants the continuance of 
all their rights and privileges, it was 
assumed that from the highest to the 
lowest — from the Viceroy to the 
drummer-boy—there would be great 
rejoicing in the access of dignity de- 
rived from direct connection with 
the Crown. No substantive change 
in the general character of the In- 
dian army was necessitated by the 
change of government. That army 
had hitherto been, in technical par- 
lance, partly a line army and partly 
a local army. That is to say, the 
local or Company’s army, consisting 
mainly of native troops, had -been 
supported by certain regiments—ca- 
valry and infantry—of her Majesty's 
army, which were periodically re- 
lieved. The European troops serving 
in India were mainly troops of the 
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line. The artillery was entirely local 
artillery. But the Company, before 
the period of the mutiny of 1857, had, 
throughout all the three presidencies 
of India, only nine European infantry 
regiments, and no European cavalry, 
The defection of the native army ne- 
cessitated an increase of the Com- 
pany’s European army; but still, at 
the time of the transfer of the gov- 
ernment to the Queen, a very large 
roportion of the European troops in 
ndia belonged to the regular service 
of the Crown. Her Majesty, there 
fore, had two armies—the British 
army and the Indian army; and 
people soon began to ask whether 
these two armies would be retained 
as separate establishments, or blend- 
ed—amalgamated—into one. 

The revolt of the native army had 
necessitated a revision of that branch 
of the service; but still no one 
doubted for a moment that there 
must be a native army. And that 
so long as there is a native army 
there must be a local army, ‘Was 
equally clear. But the “ anomaly,” 
at the contemplation of which some 
people affected to stand aghast, was 
the existence of two separate Euro- 
pean armies ander the Crown. It 
will be understood, therefore, that 
when we write of “line” and “ local” 
armies, as distinguished from each 
other, we class under the latter epi- 
thet only the white troops of her 
Majesty’s army. About the local 
character of the native army there 
was, of course, no manner of doubt. 

Ever since the transfer of the 
direct government of India to the 
Crown, this question of the amal- 
gamation of the two European armies 
has, we say, been more or less agi- 
tated. As there have been great 
conflicts of opinion on the subject, 
so have there been many fluctuations 
of feeling. The expectations and the 
wishes of those concerned have oscil- 
lated and alternated from time to 
time ; and it is only within the last 
few months that we have been able 
to fix our minds steadily upon a 
given start-point. At one time the 
revailing impression ‘was, that the 
focal army of India would be main- 
tained. It was known to be the opi- 
nion of the Indian Minister (Lord 
Stanley) that it was advisable to 
keep up the old Company’s Euro- 
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pean army, considerably increased in 
pumbers, as an integral establichment, 
entirely distinct from the royal forces. 
The majority of the Commissivn 
which had been appointed to col- 
lect evidence bearing generally upon 
the question of the reorganisation of 
the Indian army, European and 
native, bad, it is true, reported in 
favour of the amalgamation of the 
two armies; but it was generally 
felt that the balance of evidence was 
against that amalgamation, and that 
the larger amount of knowledge and 
experience was on the side of the 
minority of the Commission. It 
was known, too, that the Council of 
India were strongly opposed to amal- 
gamation, and that the Governor- 
General had recorded an opinion 
against it. These circumstances 
confirmed for a time the general be- 
lief that the local European army of 
India would be maintained as an in- 
tegral establishment. 

Everything, however, remained in 
a state of uncertainty until the spring 
of the present year. There had been 
a change of Government, but it was 
by no means certain that therefore 
there had been a change of opinion. 
Sir Charles Wood, indeed, has stated 
in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, that his original prepossessions 
were in favour of the maintenance of 
the local army. And the local army 
would, probably have been main- 
tained, but for its inability to under- 
stand that, having enlisted for the 
Company, it could lawfully be made 
over, like a herd of oxen or a gang 
of negroes, to the Crown. 

This inability appears to us to 
have been somewhat harshly judged. 
It is said that when the native mu- 
tiny was over, the old Company’s 
European army, following the exam- 
ple of the sepoys, revolted ; and this 
alone is held to be more than enough 
to seal its condemnation. Even the 
Indian Minister, as we have said, 
changed his mind in consequence of 


this manifestation of bad feeling. 
But nothing can possibly be more 
inconsequential. The old Company’s 
Europeans did not strike for the 
bounty because their discipline was 
bad, but because they felt that they 
could not be transferred from the 
service of the Company to the service 
of the Crown without re-enlistment 
by their own consent; and re-en- 
listment involved the payment of the 
bounty. The occasion was of a purely 
exceptional character—the exception 
being one that cannot occur again 
except by carrying out the very mea- 
sure now recommended as a remedy 
for all the evils of the old system.* 
Three large Blue-books have been 
published illustrative of this so- 
called mutiny of the local army. It 
is impossible to conceive a milder 
affair. The language of the men was 
for the most part, as respectful as it 
was logical. They had enlisted, they 
said, for the service of the East India 
Company ; the East India Company 
had ceased to exist, and therefore 
their service was atan end. Some 
of the men put this in plain, untu- 
tored, but forcible language of their 
own; others appear to have had 
their answer drawn up for them by 
the lawyer, for there isa Jawyer in 
almost every regiment. Let us take, 
at random, from the parliamentary 
papers, two or three of the answers 
given by the men of the Company’s 
European regiments, when asked if 
they had any complaints. At page 
553, we find that Lance-corporal 
Robert Milligan, Scotchman, put the 
case thus plainly—*“I feel aggrieved 
at being made over to her Majesty ; 
I would not have enlisted for her 
Majesty’s service, if I had had the 
choice, I enlisted to serve the Com- 
pany, and as the Company does not 
now exist, I consider my oath no 
longer binds me as a soldier. I 
wish, if I can get my discharge, to 
go home; and I wish my claim re- 
ferred to Parliament, as I do not 





* This is a point which might advantageously be enlarged upon. It is obvious 
that, if care be not taken, we may raise a second “ mutiny” by an attempt at a 
second transfer. In Mr. Willoughby’s dissent, to which subsequent reference is 
made in the body of our article, there are some pertinent observations on this head. 
We conclude that the difficulty will be got over by enacting that none of the Jocal 
corps, converted into line regiments, shall be relieved until the ten or twelve years’ 
Indian service, for which the men have enlisted, are expired. There are, doubtless, 
some ticklish operations which will demand very careful handling. 
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think the Commander-in-Chief has 
power to decide it.” Another Scotch- 
man, on the opposite page, says, “ I 
am not agreeable to soldier under 
her Majesty, as I was not sworn in 
for it ; that’s my reason.” An Irish- 
man, next on the list, says, “I’ve 
nothing more to say, sir, than that I 
enlisted for the Honourable East 
India Company, for ten or twelve 
years, so long as they required my 
services; and now they are done 
away with, I think I’m entitled to 
my discharge. I only want my dis- 
charge, and don’t want to re-enlist. 
I enlisted for the Company only, 
and not for any corps in her Ma- 
jesty’s service.” An Englishman, 
whose answer appears on the same 
page, says, ‘‘I enlisted for the Hon- 
ourable Company for ten years, pro- 
vided they se long required my ser- 
vices. I understand the Company 
is now no more, and I consider 
myself a free man. I wish for my 
discharge, and to give up soldiering. 
I swore to serve the East India Com- 
pany, and to be true to her Majesty, 
her heirs, and successors, as a civil 
subject’’—the distinction, doubtless, 
of an intelligent man, who under- 
stood the oath he had taken, and 
who could not readily be persuaded 
that because he had sworn to be true 
to the Queen, he had sworn to serve 
her as a soldier.* 

These are fair specimens of the 
plain, unsophisticated logic of gun- 
ners and privates of the old Com- 
pavy’s army. But their protests, as 
we have said, were sometimes put 
forth in a more lawyer-like shape. 
Many artillerymen, for example, re- 
preseated the case according to the 
following formula: —“I distinctly 
understood, when I agreed to serve 
the Eust India Company, that when 
that Company should cease to hold 
power in India (as it has done 
by an Act of Parliament passed in 
1858), its claim upon me also ceased, 
and therefore I beg to submit the 
following arguments in my behalf: 
1. In my attestation I agreed to 
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serve the East India Company for 
twelve or fourteen years, provided 
the East India Company should so 
long require my services. Now, the 
Kast India Company, so far as re- 
gards me, has ceased to exist; and 
as there is now no Company, they 
cannot require my services any 
longer; therefore, legally, my con- 
tract is void, and I am a free man. 
2. Some have brought forward my 
oath of allegiance as argument against 
me. Now, it is well known that 
that oath is supposed to be taken by 
every one of her Majesty’s subjects, 
and that no man can obtain a situa- 
tion under Government without do- 
ing so. 3. If the oath of allegiance 
has power to keep me in my present 
situation, why does it not form part 
of my attestation? but it is only 
mentioned in the deposition made by 
the magistrate; consequently, as it 
does not form part of my attestation, 
it does not bind me in any way 
further than serving her Majesty 
loyally, being one of her subjects.” 
We hardly think, however, that this 
more formal and methodical state- 
ment of the case is any improvement 
upon the simple unpremeditated logic 
quoted above. 

But whether premeditated or un- 
premeditated, there is nothing disre- 
spectful in all this. The majority of 
the men did not mean to be disre- 
spectful, and were not at all dis- 
affected. They simply stood out, 
not merely for what they conceived 
to be their rights, but what actually 
were their rights. There appears, 
however, in some cases, to have been 
a vague idea of playing at mutineers 
on a larger scale. There are always 
some foolish, ill-conditioned men in 
a regiment, ready to avail themselves 
of any opportunity that may arise 
for a vow, and not overburdened 
with any scruples of loyalty or con- 
science. It would have been mar- 
vellous indeed, if, at such a time, 
there had not been some treasouable 
correspondence, fur the period which 
succeeds one of active and exciting 





* See also a dewi-official letter, at page 749 of the printed papers, from Lieut.- 
General Beresford to Sir Patrick Grant, in which the former officer narrates a 
conversation which he held with a man of the Madras Fusiliers—“ a Svotchman, of 
better family than soldiers generaliy are, and well educated "—who appears, at some 
length, to have enunciated the same view, and supported it with a good deal of 


argumentative dexterity. 
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service is always a dangerous crisis 
jn the discipline of anarmy. A few 
foolish letters were written about 
combination, and some _ senseless, 
perhaps drunken fellows, scribbled 
here and there upon the walls some 
nonsense about marching ‘‘to Delhi.” 
But we do not believe that there 
were half-a-dozen men among the 
so-called “ mutineers” who had any 
sober, serious intention of doing any- 
thing of the kind. They all, however, 
declared, very soberly and seriously, 
that they had no desire to serve the 
Queen. 

Now, it would be almost as absurd 
to declare that these men had any 
especial feelings of loyalty and venera- 
tion towards the Company, as it was to 
predict at the time of the transfer that 
every man, woman, and child, under 
that great corporation, would shout 
themselves hoarse with delight at the 
thought of a more immediate con- 
nection with the Crown. The majo- 
rity, we believe, simply resented the 
abstract notion of an enforced trans- 
fer from one authority to another. 
Some had an obscure idea that they 
were condemned by this transfer to 
the forfeiture of certain acquired 
rights; and others, doubtless, re- 
garded what might be the practical 
inconveniences of the change. ‘They 
had enlisted for service in India, and 
they apprehended that, once trans- 
ferred to her Majesty’s service, they 
might be compelled “to soldier” in 
England,—an important considera- 
tion, especially to those who had 
enlisted for the express purpose of 
leaving the country, and hiding 
themselves in a foreign land. All 
these things would have been per- 
fectly clear and intelligible without 
the aid of three great Blue-books to 
demonstrate it on the authority of 
the soldiers themselves; But the 
authorities in India do not appear, 
until too late, to have understood the 
situation. A little timely explana- 
tion—a trifling concession at the 
outset, and the old soldiers of the 
Company would have become the 
loyal servants of the Queen. But 
too much heed was given to the 
councils of high functionaries, who 
knew more about laws than about 
men, and who consul Advocates- 
General instead of their own hearts. 
This is a mistake which statesmen 


are too apt to make. They forget 
that large bodies of men are only so 
many individuals, with like passions 
and appetences and reasoning powers 
as themselves, and treat them in the 
concrete as though they were vast 
machines. A  well-judged, assuring 
speech on parade—a yood dinner-- 
a few fireworks—and the promise of 
& year or two’s service to count to- 
wards their time of pension—would 
have made everything run smoothly, 
and every troop and company in the 
service would have given three lusty 
cheers for the Queen. 

We have dwelt upon this story of 
the great strike of the Oompany’s 
European army at greater length 
than we had intended, or than its 
intrinsic importance would warrant, 
because it has been put forward as 
the proximate cause of the contem- 
plated abolition of the local service. 
The argument, we believe, is, that a 
local army is not likely to be as loyal 
and as well-disciplined as a line 
army, and that this fact has been 
clearly demonstrated by the recent 
revolt. There are some who have 
thought it necessary, in support of 
this argument, to descant upon the 
general deficiencies of the old Com- 
any’s European force. It has been 
eaid that the local army of India has 
shown itself to be so wanting in dis- 
cipline, that it may be fairly pro- 
nounced to have signed its own death- 
warrant. “Give a dog a bad name 
—and hang him.” The dog is to be 
hanged; so a bad name must be 
found for him. But it was not found 
that he was so very bad adog when 
he was flying at the throat of the 
Bengal tiger—when Neill was crying 
havoc, and letting him slip at the 
enemy, gorged with European blood. 
The magnificent achievements of the 
Indian artillery, for a century past, 
are sufficient to make the reputation 
of apy service in the world. When 
the Bengal artillery and the Royal 
artillery worked together, in generous 
emulation, under Lord Clyde, did the 
great Indian hero, who has just re- 
turned to sun his laurels amongst us, 
draw any distinctions unfavourable 
to the former? Did Napier and Har- 
dinge, who had served with both, 
draw apy such distinctions? No: 
they were delighted to declare, on 
every possible occasion, that the Ben- 
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gal artillery was unsurpassed by. any 
in the world, This complaint of want 
of discipline has never been alleged 
before. It has been trumped up now 
for the occasion. Some, we believe, 
have endeavoured to fix its paternity 
on Lord Clyde. But that eminent 
soldier, in his farewell address to the 
Indian army, dwelt emphatically 
upon the good discipline of both ser- 
vices—the line and the local army— 
and we have too high an opinion of 
him to believe that he keeps a voca- 
bulary of praise only for such public 
occasions. 

But however ill-founded the charge 
against it may be, it is certain that 
the doom of the local army is sealed. 
As we write, a bill is before Parlia- 
ment for the suspension of enlist- 
ments for such service. As with 
well-nigh all Indian measures, public 
discussion is not invited until the 
session is nearly at an end, and then 
legislation is hurried through in a 
most unseemly manner. Every mem- 
ber of Parliament cares for his holi- 
days, but every member of Parlia- 
ment does not care for the Indian 
army. We would have wished, 
therefore, that the subject had been 
discussed at an earlier period. It 
may be fairly doubted, indeed, whe- 
ther, in its present poverty of infor- 
mation, Parliament is in a fit state 
for the discussion of so important a 
question. Some think that before 
the question is decided, we ought to 
know the terms and conditions under 
which the amalgamation is to take 
place. Others are of opinion that, 
until the relative powers of the Secre- 
tary of State for India and his Coun- 
cil are determined, the discussion 
ought not to proceed. These are, 
doubtless, important considerations, 
against which are to be arrayed the 
extreme disadvantages of that con- 
tinued incertitude, which already is 
sapping the morale of the Indian 
army. ‘This evil is so certain and so 
great, that it is hardly to be balanced 
by any problematical benefit that 
may arise from a more leisurely con- 
sideration of the question. It is per- 
fectly plain that the decision of that 
question is not to be determined by 
mere force of argument. If it were, 
the published minutes of Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Colonel 
Durand, Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Prinsep, 
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Captain Eastwick, and other great 
Indian authorities, would have al- 
ready decided it. But, as it is, we 
cannot hope that they will affect the 
eventual result any more than the 
last new song or the last bon-mot in 
Punch. 

But we believe that, if they were 
only read, they would extensivel 
influence public opinion. Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s elaborate dissent may, in- 
deed, almost be said to exhaust the 
subject. We cannot hope, and there- 
fore we shall not attempt to give, in 
the limited space at our disposal, a 
satisfactory account of the long array 
of arguments which it contains, We 
may state, however, that it satis. 
factorily demonstrates that the pro- 
posed system will be more costly and 
less effective than the old; that India, 
whilst it pays for the maintenance of 
large bodies of Imperial troops, will 
only have a partial control over their 
services, and that when at any time 
those services are required in Eu- 
rope, Imperial interests are sure to 
be regarded, to the entire exclusion 
of all considerations connected with 
the welfare of India; that an efficient 
European army in India is less likely 
to be maintained by a system of re- 
liefs than by the permanent residence 
in the country of local forces, because 
the sanitary condition of seasoned 
troops is always superior to that of 
new-comers; that the destruction 
of the local European establishment 
will lower the character and affect 
the morale of the native army; that 
the transfer of the controlling autho- 
rity to the Horse-Guards will lower 
the influence and the prestige of the 
governments of India, will remove 
nearly all the existing checks on the 
abuse of patronage, and fatally affect 
the general military administration 
of India, which demands more un- 
divided attention and more local ex- 
perience than the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Secretary-at-War can 
bestow upon it; and, above all, that 
neither the officers nor the men of a 
line army are likely to have the same 
knowledge of, or the same kindly 
feelings towards, the natives of the 
country, as those who look to India 
as their home, instead of regarding 
themselves as mere birds of passage. 

These and other considerations 
are emphatically urged by Mr. Wil- 
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loughby, and supported with a wealth 
of argument and illustration which 
leaves little new to be said upon the 
subject. We have always thought 
that the objection which we have 
laced last in the above list, is the 
most vital of all, because it affects 
not only the military service of India, 
but the entire administration of the 
country, and our general relations 
with the people. Every one knows 
that hitherto many of the most im- 
portant administrative and diplo- 
matic offices have been held by 
soldiers nurtured and trained in the 
bosom of the Company’s army; who 
have looked upon India as the home 
of their adoption, and had no thought 
of distinction on any other theatre of 
action. This system of employing a 
large number of military officers on 
extra- regimental duties may have 
had some concomitant evils; but we 
incline to think that they have been 
greatly overrated. Mr. T. G. Baring, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, 
put the case in a clever and telling 
manner, when he said, in the course 
of the debate on the second reading 
of Sir Charles Wood’s Bill—* Let 
honourable members for a moment 
imagine a regiment of British in- 
fantry quartered at Portsmouth, its 
major being governor of the Isle of 
man, its senior captain master of 
Westminster School, another of its 
officers at the head of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, a fourth negotiating the 
commercial treaty in Paris, a fifth a 
major of militia, a sixth employed in 
the construction of the Caledonian 
Canal, and a seventh engaged in 
superintending the construction of a 
harbour in Galway, and they would 
have some idea of the way in which 
European officers were employed in 
India previous to the mutiny.” Per- 
haps, considering the multifarious 
duties in which officers of the Indian 
army are employed, the analogy is 
not much overstrained. But it might 
have been replied, that if the estab- 
lishment of officers nominally attached 


_to a regiment is calculated upon a 


numerical scale intended to admit of 


the absence of a certain number of 
officers at a time, and if that number 
is not exceeded, no great harm is done 
after all. The regimental training 
is decidedly advantageous; and it 
appears now to be the opinion of 
some highly competent authorities 
that many European officers are not 
wanted with native regiments, and 
that the Irregular system is the best. 
When a regiment is on service, more 
officérs may be required; but then 
the rules of the service, no less than 
practice and inclination, provide that 
officers on Staff employ should re- 
join their respective corps. We 
have seen, to our astonishment, some 
statements to the contrary; and it 
has even been said that when in 
England we hear so much, on the 
sudden breaking-out of war, of offi- 
cers rushing back to join their regi- 
ment, the movement only indicates 
that a certain number of officers are 
rushing back to join lucrative ap- 
pointments on the Staff. But this 
is not, and, we may add, never has 
been the case. During the Indian 
mutiny, we believe that every officer 
was at the post where his services 
were most required. It was so sud- 
den, and so disastrous in its sudden- 
ness, that officers could not rejoin 
their regiments before they heard 
that their comrades had been shot 
down, and their sepoys marched off 
for Delhi. And assuredly they were 
of more service to their country at 
the court of a native prince, keeping 
him true to his allegiance, or pre- 
serving by their influence and autho- 
rity a whole district in peace and 
tranquillity than by going to their 
regiments to be shot like dogs. But 
this crisis of the Indian mutiny was 
altogether of an exceptional cha- 
racter. Who, with any knowledge 
and experience, doubts that when the 
war in Affyhanistan commenced— 
we cannot say “broke out,” for it 
was deliberately undertaken — offi- 
cers threw up their Staff appoint- 
ments and rushed back eagerly to 
their corps?* Who doubts that 
they did the same when war with 





* “There was not an officer in the army who did not long to join the invading 
foree; and many from the distant presidency, or from remote provincial stations, 
leaving the quiet Staff appointments, which had ta Oe them so long in ease and 


luxury, rushed upwards to join their regiments.” 
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China was declared, and when the 
Sikhs invaded our borders? We 
can conceive, indeed, nothing more 
unjust than an imputation of this 
kind levelled against the officers 
of the Company’s army, who have 
since the days of Clive, like that 
great hero, been “ immoderately ad- 
dicted to fighting,” and have never 
shrunk from it when they have had 
a chance. 

But if this system has some in- 
herent defects, surely they are not 
to be remedied in the manner pro- 
posed. The real question to be de- 
termined is, how we are to improve 
the existing military system without 
injury to the general administration 
of the country. What we want to 
do is to keep India without fighting 
for it; but if any large number of 
civil and political appointments are 
placed in the hands of men of slight 
Oriental training, and with no Ori- 
ental sympathies, we may be sure 
that ere long we shall be fighting for 
India instead of governing in peace. 
Nothing struck Mr. Wilson more, on 
his first arrival in India, than the 
difference between the line and the 
local officers in respect to their treat- 
ment of the natives of the country. 
New-comers are almost always 
haughty, insolent, and even cruel, 
towards the natives, and the officers 
of line regiments have, hitherto, 
rarely become more considerate to- 
wards them throughout the whole 
period of their residence in India. 
Looking upon themselves as mere 
birds of passage, they take little in- 
terest in the people, ard are seldom 
at the pains to study and to un- 
derstand their character and feel- 
ings. Any enlarged sympathy with 
“ Blackey” is held to be a disre- 
putable weakness, But men who 
feel that their lot is cast in India— 
that Indian administration is in some 
shape or other the profession of their 
lives, who have no hankering after 
the clubs of St. James’s and the 
salons of Belgravia, deem it no 
weakness to sympathise with the 
feelings of the natives, and to study 
their languages, their customs, and 
their institutions. The Indian army 
has never yet been wanting in first- 
rate administrators and diplomatists, 
But we do not feel. quite so sure that, 
when appointments of this kind are 
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scrambled for by line officers, the 
same number of Maleolms, Munros, 
and Lawrences will come to the 
front. 

Are we to believe that anything 
but the feeling that India is their 
legitimate sphere of action, can keep 
men up to this high mark? Are 
mere strangers and pilgrims, who 
vote India a bore, and are eager to 
abridge their period of exile as much 
as possible, likely to run the risks 
and to incur the sacrifices by which 
alone we are enabled to do great 
things? Mr. Baring, whose speech 
we have already quoted, pointed out 
the fine field of action which lies 
open to the enterprise of Great 
Britain, and spoke of the indepen- 
dent achievements of young men 
like Eldred Pottinger, Herbert Ed- 
wardes, and Willoughby Osborne, 
But all that he said on this subject 
sounded to us like an eloquent pro- 
test against the abolition of that local 
service, which has given us these 
young heroes. It was the old system 
that made these men—that made a 
succession of such men—and why 
should we seek to change it? They 
went out to India with no interest— 
with no recommendations beyond 
their own personal character. They 
made their way to the front rank by 
their own heroic exertions, fostered 
by a system which throws no cold 
shade over the manly efforts of the 
middle classes, Will men appointed 
to line regiments in England, taking 
their tour of duty in India, ever 
have the same generous ambition to 
distinguish themselves in wild scenes 
of Indian adventure? An Indian 
career may be regarded by them as 
a chapter in varied life; but it will 
not fill the book of their lives; it will 
not be a whole, but a part; and as 
such, will never develop the same 
energies or incite to the same persist- 
ent action. This may be said to be 
mere conjecture, but it is conjecture 
based upon experience. 

This is the Indian view of the 
question; but it is probable that 
there are many of our readers who 
will be more inclined to take an 
English view of it, and to consider 
the immense power which all this 
increase of patronage will confer 
upon the Government of the day. 
If it be intended, as we conclude, 
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that the patronage once adminis- 
tered by the East India Company 
shall, with the exception of the 
portion reserved to public competi- 
tion, be made over to the Horse- 
Guards or the Secretary-at-War, it 
is easy to see how the power of the 
Crown and the influence of the aris- 
tocracy may be greatly enhanced by 
the change. This may be regarded 
as a very serious matter in itself, 
but it is far more serious when 
viewed in connection with other 
contemplated reforms of a kindred 
character. A few words of explana- 
tion will perhaps be necessary to 
make this clear to the general reader. 
The old system under which India 
was governed, however “ anoma- 
lous” and “inconsistent” it may 
have been, was somewhat cunningly 
devised. It at all events contained 
within: itself certain constitutional 
checks, which it now appears to be 
the leading desire of our legislators 
wholly to destroy. The home gov- 
ernment of India consisted of the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company and the Board of Control ; 
the Indian Governments, of gov- 
ernors and councils. These diffe- 
rent agencies and authorities may 
not have been necessarily antago- 
nistic, but they were diverse and 
heterogeneous, and, being such, there 
was no continual chain or conduit, 
as it were, between the ministerial 
or parliamentary fountain-head in 
England ang the great field of In- 
dian service. The Oourt of Direc- 
tors stood between the Queen’s 
Ministers and the Indian governor ; 
and the Indian governor stood be- 
tween the Court of Directors and 
the Indian service; and then there 
were the Indian councils, appointed 
by the Court of Directors to act as 
a check upon the Indian governors 
appointed by the Minister of the 
day. There was, indeed, every pos- 
sible security for the right adminis- 
tration of patronage in India. The 
initial patronage was in the hands of 
the Court of Directors. The Direc- 
tors sent out a certain number of 
young men every year to India. 
They may have been their own sons, 
nephews, grandsons, &., but beyond 
giving the youths a fair start in life, 
they could do nothing for them. 


The son of a Director went out to 
India with no better prospect of ob- 
taining the loaves and fishes of the 
service, than the son of a country 
parson from an obscure west-of- 
England village. The actual “ ap- 
pointments” in India were in the 
gift of the local governments. There 
was one exception, however, to this, 
and one which it is necessary to 
bear in mind. The members of the 
several councils of India were ap- 
pointed by the Oourt of Directors. 
Constitutionally they were held to be 
checks upon the local governors, and 
it was considered a preposterous 
notion that a great public function- 
ary should select his own checks. 
The appointments, then, with this 
exception, being in the gift of the 
Governor-General, there was no like- 
lihood of any improper administra- 
tion of public patronage. The great 
mass of the candidates for office, sent 
out to India by the Directors, were 
youths of the middle classes, whom 
a Governor-General was not likely 
to have much personal interest in 
promoting. The Directors themselves 
had little or no personal connection 
with the Governor-General, and the 
Crown Minister had little or no in- 
terest in the success of the young 
men sent out to India, So it hap- 
pened that very little pressure from 
England was brought to bear upon 
the heads of Government in India, 
who found themselves fettered by no 
pledges on their own account, and 
no solicitations from chiefs of their 
party, but free to put the right man 
in the right place, and thus to con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the 
State. There could hardly have been 
a system better contrived to secure a 
just and beneficial administration of 
Indian patronage ; and no one, we 
believe, has ever alleged that, under 
that system, the best men have not 
come to the front. 

The advantages of these checks 
were so patent, that when it was 
proposed to substitute a new form of 
government for that of the East 
India Company and the Board of 
Control, it was deemed to be essen- 
tial by all who considered the ques- 
tion in its constitutional aspects, 
that some similar contrivances shou!d 
be introduced into the new system. 
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The Council of India was intended 
to preserve the balance on this side, 
vice the Court of Directors, and the 
Indian councils were maintained un- 
changed. The Court of Directors, 
before their final extinction, had 
been shorn of their civil patronage. 
All their once-coveted writerships 
had been taken away from them, and 
given over to public competition. 
Whether under this system a bet- 
ter class of public functionaries was 
likely to arise for the administration 
of the affairs of India, was a fair open 
question. But, at all events, the 
change did not render any abuse of 
patronage in India a bit more likely. 
The competitors were not likely to be 
connections of the Governor-General, 
or of his parliamentary friends at 
home. No one could obtain entrance 
into the service except through the 
gate of public competition, and no 
appointments of high trust and re- 
sponsibility were given to any who 
had not passed through that gate 
and regularly graduated in the ser- 
vice. There was still an exclusive 
covenanted service and a close sys- 
tem. But it is now proposed to 
abolish the exclusive privileges of 
this service. A bill has been prepared 
for the amendment of the law con- 
cerning the civil service of India, 
the intent of which is to throw open 
to competition in India—that is, to 
place at the disposal of the local 
governments, without restriction as 
to persons—offices which have hi- 
therto been held exclusively by men 
who have graduated in the coven- 
anted civil service. A man desir- 
ing to hold a commissionership or a 
judgeship in India, will, after the 
passing of this bill, no longer be com- 
pelled to waste his youth in the 
solitudes of India; he may try his 
luck first of all in England; may 
enter a profession, and, failing at home, 
betake himself to India; or having 
spent his patrimony in genteel society 
at home, he may exchange the' clubs 
of St. James’s for the Duftur-Khanas 
of Calcutta, and go out to recruit his 
fallen fortunes and his exhausted 
social energies in some comfortable 
berth at the Presidency. There will 
be no longer any necessity to climb 
the ladder of fortune step by step. A 
man may enter the service of the In- 
dian government at fifty, and pocket 
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at once his 5000 rupees a-month. 
It is not our wont to exaggerate pos- 
sible evils, and therefore we willing- 
ly admit that the Governor-General 
of India has too deep an interest in 
the good government of the country 
to be moved to any abuse of patron- 
age on a large scale. Parliamentary 
corruption is not nowadays what it 
once was. In 1860 it cannot be said 
that every man has his price, if you 
only know the exact figure. Still, 
ministers will serve their friends or 
their partisans, or get rid of trouble- 
some opponents. And we cannot 
help regarding with some alarm this 
extension to the civil service of the 
principle which will henceforth regu- 
late the, military patronage of India; 
the removal of the checks of which 
we have spoken, and the direct action 
of parliamentary influence upon the 
service of India. There will hence- 
forth be nothing to prevent a man 
from following in the wake of a Go- 
vernor-General to India, and after 
acquiring a slight smattering of the 
languages, dropping easily into an 
appointment which, under the old 
system, it would have taken twenty 
years of laborious service to obtain. 
It may be said that appointments 
of this kind will be bestowable by 
the local governments only under 
certain conditions; that restrictions 
and reservations will be imposed; 
and that aristocratic incompetency 
will, after all, not have much chance 
in the open field. It is provided, we 
believe, that all appointments made 
by the local governments are to be 
confirmed by the Secretary of State 
for India in council, and that the 
“Secretary of State for India in 
Council” in this case is to mean the 
Secretary of State and a majority of 
his Council. Doubtless this is some- 
thing, and might be more, if there 
were any security for the permanence 
of the Council. But still we have 
the direct action of parliamentary 
influence brought to bear upon the 
Indian services, and we can hardly 
again expect to see fitness for office 
regarded as the one necessary condi- 
tion of obtaining it. But fitness is 
of different kinds. There may be a 
technical fitness for a particular office, 
against which nothing can be said ; 
there may be character and acquire- 
ments more than respectable, in the 
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face of which it would be impossible 
to lodge a protest; and yet theremay 
be a something, and an essential 
something, wanting after all. It is 
easy to say what itis. It is a know- 
Jedge of a native character and a re- 
gard for native feelings, not to be 
learnt from all the books that were 
ever written. A man may be learned 
in the laws and the languages of the 
country, and yet be wholly incompe- 
tent to transact public business with 
advantage to the people of that coun- 
try. A good lawyer, fresh from the 
English courts, or even from practice 
at an Indian presidency, may be all 
abroad in the rough-and-ready work 
of Mofussil justice; the most expert 
diplomatist from Vienna or Berlin 
would be utterly stranded at the dur- 
bars of Scindiah or the Nizam. To 
do well, in such situations, men must 
be saturated with Orientalism. To 
understand things aright, whether in 
the line of justice or of diplomacy, 
you must look at them through a glass 
of Orientalism ; and that is only ob- 
tainable by men who are content to 
purchase it by years of training on the 
scene of action, and of intercourse 
with the actors themselves. There- 
fore, whilst we have little reason to 
apprehend that under the proposed 
system any flagrantly bad appoint- 
ments will be made—that is to say, 
that men wanting in intelligence and 
integrity will be appointed to high of- 
fice in India—we are by no means 
satisfied that arrangements will not 
be made, under cover of the highest 
respectability, very injurious to the 
public interests. A clever man may 
do more harm than a stupid one. In- 
deed, what is most to be dreaded is 
an incursion of very clever men, with 
European notions, proclaiming that 
Orientalism is, after all, a mere hum- 
bug, and that Blackey, if you only 
discipline him properly, will soon ac- 
commodate himself to our English 
ways. 

Against appointments of this re- 
spectable class, nothing, we repeat, 
can be said by councils in India or 
councils in England. Besides, to what 
are those councils coming? The In- 
dian councils are generally believed to 
be on their last legs—that is to say, 
they have been left to die out by a 
process of exhaustion. We have said 


that, constitutionally, and to a cer- 
tain extent we might add practically, 
these councils, under the old system, 
were a check upon the local gover- 
nors. Appointed by the Court of 
Directors, they were so far independ- 
ent of the governor, and have some- 
times been too strong for him. But 
now, instead of councillors appointed 
from England, there are to be execu- 
tive councillors, or ministers of de- 
partments, appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General and the governors of pre- 
sidencies themselves. They will, 
therefore be—we will not say “ crea- 
tures” (as the word has an offensive 
import), but creations of the head of 
the Government, selected with refer- 
ence either to his peculiar views or to 
his personal predilections. A veto, 
Wwe presume, in such cases, will be re- 
served to the home Government ; but 
practically, this veto, as we have ob- 
served with reference to appointments 
generally out of the pale of the regu- 
lar service, will seldom or never be 
exercised, and for the same reason. 
A Governor-General may select as his 
foreign minister, or his war minister, 
a very able and excellent man ; but 


‘the man thus selected, and thus quali- 


fied, might be the very last whom, 
with reference to the dominant cha- 
racteristic and prevailing opinions of 
other members of the Government, it 
is expedient to appoint. What often 
is most wanted in council is not a man 
of the Governor-General’s school, but 
aman of an opposite school, to keep 
him from going too fast, or to urge 
him to go a little faster. This sort of 
check, under the new system, will at 
all events be lost. A Governor-Gen- 
eral, it is true, on assuming office, will 
in most instances find an executive 
council ready made to his hand; but 
if these councillors are to be anything 
better than mere irresponsible assist- 
ants or clerks, they would feel them- 
selves bound to resign, if they were 
unable conscientiously to support the 
policy of their chief, and to leave him 
free to select his own colleagues. We 
write in ignorance of the details of the 
scheme for the revision of the Indian 
councils; but as our object is merely 
to illustrate the subject of constitu- 
tional checks, these details are im- 
material to our argument. It is ob- 
vious that a council, chosen by the 
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Governor-General himself, can never 
be in the independent position of one 
nominated by such a body as the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

And this brings us at once to the 
consideration of the position of the 
Council of India, We have already 
shown that, by the contemplated re- 
moval of one barrier after another, the 
whole field of Indian service is now 
being thrown open to the direct influ- 
ences of the Court, the Parliament, 
and the Ministry of the day. Nothing 
is left of the old system but the Coun- 
cil of India, which was intended to 
take constitutionally the place of the 
Court of Directors, but which has 
obviously much more limited consti- 
tutional powers. In the first place, 
it is, to a great extent, a child of min- 
isterial creation, and it is perfectly 
clear that its continued existence is 
dependent upon the will of the Minis- 
ter of the day. A more honourable 
body of men than the Council of In- 
dia is not connected with the Govern- 
ment of. this or any other country. 
But it is hardly in the nature of things 
that they should preserve the stalwart 
and indomitable independence of the 
old Court of Directors. And it is 
plain that if Sir Charles Wood’s inter- 
pretation of the law is correct (and 
we believe that it zs correct), the con- 
stitutional powers of the Council, when 
pushed to the utmost limitof the law, 
are very small. If it were possible to 
conceive a case in which such a body 
of men, excluded as they are from 
Parliament, should have a right to be 
heard, it is when such a question as 
the future constitution of the Indian 
army is to be decided. But Sir Charles 
Wood concedes as a privilege what 
ought to be an inherent and inaliena- 
ble right. We are not disposed to 
blame the Minister; he is entitled to 
exercise the powers which the law 
has given him. But we see now, for 
the. first time, clearly and distinctly, 
what these powers are. We see the 
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last remaining barrier between India 
and party knocked down as easily as 
a rampart of playing-cards, The game 
now lies between the Minister in Eng- 
land and the Viceroy in India. The 
ball is thrown without let or hin- 
drance from the hand of the one to 
the hand of the other. The dual num- 
ber is now supreme in affairs of In- 
dian government, and all precedents 
and traditions are cast remorselessly 
to the wind. 

We have wished our readers to look 
upon the present India question as a 
whole. The army question, however 
important in itself, is, as we have 
shown, only a part of it. Whilst we 
are contemplating the probable results 
of a measure transferring the control 
of the whole European army of India 
to the hands of the Horse-Guards and 
the War Office, we learn that the In- 
dian civil] service is to be thrown open 
to Government protegés of all ages 
and all kinds; that the Indian coun- 
cils are to be abolished; and that the 
Council of India is absolutely a delu- 
sion and a sham. The experiinent 
which is now about to be inaugurated 
is a comprehensive and gigantic one. 
It has, at all events, the merit of bold- 
ness, and there is something that de- 
mands respectful admiration in the 
completeness and consistency of the 
scheme. If it succeed—-if it, under 
Providence, be permitted that thereby 
our Indian empire is placed on a se- 
curer basis than before, and the peo- 
ple of India rendered more prosperous, 
more happy, and more enlightened, 
future generations may gratefully re- 
gard the scheme as one of the greatest 
efforts of statesmanship which the 
present century hasseen. Assuredly, 
it has our best’ wishes—our heartiest 
prayers. We will not predict failure, 
but the experiment is so novel and so 
important, the interests at stake are 
so great, that it will be impossible, for 
some years to come, not to regard 
with feelings of anxiety the transition- 
state of our Indian Empire. 








